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Victrola XVII, $26 
Victrola XVII, electric, $325 
Mahogany or oak 


Will there be a Victrola 
in your home this Christmas? 


There’s joy in the home that has a Victrola on Christmas. morning. 
There’s music and mirth all year round. 

To hear the world’s best music. is a pleasure every one enjoys, and the 
artists who entertain you on the Victrola are the artists every one wants to hear. 
The world’s greatest artists — and they make records for the Victrola exclusively. 
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N Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, .Gadski, 
a lat Galli-Curci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, McCormack, 
\ Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, and other 


famous singers of the opera and concert stage. Elman, Kreisler; Pad- 
erewski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other noted instrumentalists. Sousa’s Band, 
Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, and other bands 
and orchestras of world-wide renown. Harry Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond 
Hitchcock, and a host of other favorite entertainers. 

Get a Victrola this Christmas and have all this wonderful array of famous talent entertain 
you and your family at Christmas time — and throughout the year. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere, and they will gladly play your favorite music for you 
and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola — $10 to $400. Ask to hear the 
Saenger Voice Culture Records. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co,, Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


“Victrola” is the Registered Trade-mark of the Victor Talking Machine Company designating 
the products of this Company only. Warning: the use of the word Victrola upon or in the pro- 
motion or sale of any other talking Machine or Phonograph products is misleading and illegal. 
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important Notice. Victor 
Records and Victor Machines are 
scientifically coordinated and syn- 
chronized by our special processes 
of manufacture, and their use, one 
with the other, is absolutely essen- 
tial toa perfect Victor reproduction. 




























To insure Victor quality, always 
k for the famous trademark, 
**His Master’s Voice.” It is on 
all genuine products of the Victor 
Talking Machine phen on 9 
few Victor Records demons! 
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Why is the Large Intestine 
Five Feet Long? 


Modern Science Declares that if Nature Had Made the 
Colon Shorter, Half the Ills of Mankind Would Not 
Exist How Medical Science Now Combats this Problem 


VERY remarkable book, “Colon 

Cleanliness,” has recently been 

published by Martin’s Method, 
Inc. Written by an authority, this book 
discusses—in a clear and fascinating nar- 
rative—what has been called ‘“Nature’s 
big mistake,” the large intestine in man. 
Scientists now agree that poisons ema- 
nating from the large intestine are re- 
sponsible, directly or indirectly, for 
many of the diseases to which mankind is 
heir. This book therefore possesses a tre- 
mendous interest to every man and 
woman. Incidentally it describes for 
the first time, in a popular way, an im- 
portant invention which steps into the 
breach left by Nature and repairs some of 
the ills caused by the length of the large 
intestine. This invention is now being 
used in many hospitals and sanatoriums 
and by physicians in private practice. 

Few people realize, this book points 
out, that the large intestine—coiled 
around in a small space in the abdomen 
—is usually at least five feet long. It is, 
in a sense, a long exhaust pipe for the 
body. The waste matter of our food 
reaches it in a semi-liquid state. The 
function of the large intestine is to ex- 
ttact the liquid from this matter, and 
to discharge the residue from the body. 
This long exhaust pipe works by a series 
of muscle-contractions along its five-foot 
length , 


Five Feet Too Much for 
Lazy Muscles 


But very often these muscles work im- 
properly. They are, in plain words, lazy. 
They are so lazy that they are incapable 
of pushing along the waste matter a dis- 
tance of five feet. The result is that the 
colon gets clogged. It then becomes a 
veritable bed of decomposing matter. Not 
merely millions, but billions of disease 
germs are generated in it. These are ab- 
sorbed into the blood, and are carried to 
every part of the body, producing the 
condition, so much written about of late 
in medical journals, known as “auto-in- 
toxication.” 

“Colon Cleanliness” tells, for the lay- 
man, exactly what happens to the various 
organs of the body when this condition 
occurs. It is an amazing narrative. Sci- 
ence, like a detective, has now traced 
many diseases to the clogged condition of 
the large intestine. Indirectly and di- 
rectly the lazy large intestine causes more 
illness; kills more people; affects our 
health, our hapviness, and our efficiency 





more vitally than all the other organs of 
the body put together. 

The colon is, in a sense, a traitor to the 
rest of the body. By lying down on its 
work, it throws the whole splendid balance 
of the body “out of gear.” It causes 
many of us to become seriously diseased, 
and the rest of us it puts into a poisoned 
half-alive condition. How often do we 
really feel up to par, really ourselves; 
with our brains keen and quick; our bod- 
ies tingling with vitality? So seldom that 
most of us talk about it, in surprise, when 
we feel “fit.” Thanks to the lazy, large 
intestine, it is the unusual condition for 
us to be fully alive. The contrary, of 
course, should be the case. 


How Nature Made the 
Mistake 


Professor Elie Metchnikoff, in the great 
work in which he first pointed out the 
method and effects of auto-intoxication, 
has an interesting theory about the large 
intestine. Nature made it so long, he 
theorized, because originally man was an 
active wild animal. He was often in dan- 
ger from other animals and would have to 
run long distances. For his safety it was 
necessary to have an organ in which waste 
matter could be stored. There was, how- 
ever, little danger of clogging of the colon, 
because continuous natural exercise kept 
man’s colon from being lazy. Its muscles 
functioned normally. 

The large intestine which Nature fash- 
ioned was perfectly adapted to our for- 
mer life. It is not adapted to modern 
life. Man is no longer a wild animal. He 
is easily the most inactive large animal on 
earth. He is a sitting animal. He almost 
never walks when he can ride. The first 
thing physicians tell him usually, when he 
is in a rundown condition, is to “get out 
in the air and exercise.” But many of us 
are too busy to exercise; and still more of 
us, when we exercise, exercise the wrong 
muscles. The most important, the most 
vital muscles to exercise are those of the 
large intestine, for the simple reason that 
those muscles cause more trouble by their 
laziness than all the other lazy muscles put 
together. 


Man’s Inventive Power to 
the Rescue 


“Colon Cleanliness,” after describing 
minutely the problem of the large in- 
testine—as~discussed by many scientific 
authorities—deals with the invention that 
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is now used to combat the laziness of the 
large intestine. This is a simple contrivs 
ance which does nothing else but exercise 
the large intestine. It wakes the large im 
testine to its job. It is called the Kolom 
Motor, and is a very simple device, since 
it can be operated by a child. Observa- 
tions of its effect in hospitals and by priv 
vate physicians show remarkable results, 
One merely puts the Kolon Motor on @ 
door or wall, leans up against it and turns 
the handle for a few minutes. The facé 
rotates with a scientific waving motion, 
which immediately stimulates the colon! 
and causes proper functioning. Two of 
three minutes a day is all that is required. 

In this simple fashion ‘he colon muscles 
are exercised as much as they would be im 
taking a brisk walk of two or three miles, 
In medical circles-it is recognized that this 
invention meets the problem of colon lazi- 
ness in a logical, effective fashion. It is 
without the slightest harmful results, such 
as follow the taking of drugs, which 
usually only have the effect of making the 
large intestine more lazy. 


This Book is Free 


A copy of the book “Colon Cleanliness” 
can be secured gratis by any reader of this 
magazine. It is a book every man 
woman should read carefully. While writ: 
ten in a popular style, it treats, with sciem 
tific precision, of a problem that affects 
the daily life of every human being. The 
shortcomings of the large intestine, thé 
diseases that are caused by it, the mannefy 
in which these diseases are caused, 
other fascinating aspects of this problemi 
—are covered fully and clearly. 

The book may be secured by addressing 
the publishers, Martin’s Method, Incj 
who are also the manufacturers of 
Kolon Motor. They had this scientific 
treatise, “Colon Cleanliness,” written by} 
a physician, so that the ‘public could | 
clearly understand the importance of 
many discoveries made of late in regatd} 
to uncleanliness in the large intestine 
Only incidentally does the book treat @ 
the Kolon Motor, in discussing the differ 
ent efforts made by physicians to combat 
this great problem. The book, in other 
words, is a scientific work, and in askil 
for a copy one does not need to feel that 
the purchase of a Kolon Motor is 
volved. The makers are satisfied me 
to get the scientific facts before the pw 
lic. The book will be sent free to any ¢ 
who asks for it. Address, Marti 
Method, Inc., Dept. 4312, 105 East # 
St., New York. d 
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Men wanted 
for the Army 
behind 
the Army” 
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The Enlisted Ordnance 
Corps, National Army, wants 
you if you are 

an Armorer, 

a Blacksmith, 
Auto Mechanic, 
Canvas Worker, 
Carpenter, 
Cook, 

Gun Maker, 
Machinist, 
Mechanic, 
Packer, 

Saddler or 
Wheelwright. 


The service includes a short 
period of instruction in a Gov- 
ernment arsenal, assignment 
with a detachment, and a 
chance tosee service in France. 


Space donated by 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


# Nail this up where 
Can see 1t 


This ‘‘ Service of the Rear’”’ 
is vitally necessary for your 
comrades in the trenches. 


Pay ranges from $30.00 to 
$62.20 a month. Men from. 
18 to 40 years who demon- 
strate their ability in their 
own line of work have a good 
chance to become non-com- 
missioned officers. Free 
quarters, rations, clothing; 
bedding, medical and dental 
attendance. 


Here is a chance to be a U.S. 
soldier for the period of the War 
—not to actually fight—but to 
work at your own trade for the 
men who do fight. Write today 
for application blank and full in- 
formation. Address: 


Chief of Ordnance, 


War Department, 


Washington, 
Dut 
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The Gift Supreme 
IVORY PY-RA-LIN 


Leena 








XQUISITE in its lux- 
urious tones of purest 
ivory— beyond expression 
in chasteness and deli- 
cacy. No other conceit 
of art or craft could 
give “Her” such lastin 
leasure as a toilet set o 
ones Py-ra-lin. 


It is the gift of gifts — useful, 
beautiful and dainty. Indeed it 
ismorethana gift. Itisalifelon 
remembrance that will bring glad- 
ness into her heart every morning and 
evening for many years to come. 


The better stores show a generous 
assortment. Brochure upon request. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


The Arlington Works 
725 ae New York 
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=» _ [ts purity, delicious flavor, wholesome- ® 
a ness and food value combine to make it — 
: a perfect food drink. 


i Booklet of Choice “Receipes Sent free. 


WALTER BAKER &CO. LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1780~ DORCHESTER. MASS. 
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The successful use of Mellin’s Food and cow’s 
milk for over fifty years as a satisfactory food for 
the baby is due to the fact that this diet contains 
the elements necessary for the healthy growth and 
development of the baby. 
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Write today and ask us to send you a copy of ourhelpful book, 
“‘The Care and Feeding of Infants,’’ and a Free 
Sample Bottle of Mellin’s Food. 


Mellin’s Food Company, 
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MACATINIE 


Cover Design, painted by Z. P. Nikolaki 


Art Section, Beautiful Women 


The Three Best Serial Novels of the Year 





Unpardonable Sin .. . ». . By Rupert Hughes 


Illustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 


Valley of the Giants ... .. By Peter B. Kyne 


Illustrated by Dean Cornwell 


The Mystery of 
Hasty Arrow .. ... ~- By Anna Katharine Green 


Illustrated by H. R. Ballinger 


The Ten Best Short Stories of the Month 


Good Scout. . . . . . «By Emerson Hough 


Maserati by M. Leone Seacer 


Price of Success .... .. . By Edwin Balmer 


Illustrated by Richard Culter 


A Case of Kindred Emotions .. . . By Kennett Harris 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 


The Happy Townland ..... .... . By Donn Byrne 


Illustrated by Oscar Frederick Howard 


A Sensible Hat ......... . By Winona Godfrey 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


A Square Deal..... . . .. By Albert Payson Terhune 


Illustrated by William Oberhardt 


The Woman Called Rita. .:. . . . « By Jack Boyle 


Illustrated by Frank B. Hoffman 


Demeter’s Daughter . . . . By Frances Norville Chapman 


Illustrated by Maurice L. Bower 


A Dabble in Iniquity .. . . By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated by Edward C. Caswell 


Ann Rymore’s Husband .... .. .. . By Royal Brown 


Illustrated by Robert A. ctsand 
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THE THE RED BOOK CORPORATION, Publisher, North American Bldg., CHICAGO ZINE is issued on the twenty- 


LOUIS ECKSTEIN, President CHARLES M. RICHTER, Business Manager | third of the month preceding its 
date, and is for sale by all news- 





fi Mz ye = . « dealers after that time. In the 
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of Congress of March 3, 1879. lisher will be appreciated. 


$2.00 a year in advance; 20 cents a numt Foreign postage $1.00 additional. Canadian Subscriptions are received by all newsdealers 
9 may be sent direct to the Publis mer. Ret mittances must be made by Post-office or Expres A mney ° Soin r, by Registered Letter, or by Postage Stamps 
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**Somewhere at Sunrise’’—Riesenberg 









Eckhardt 
Haskell Coffin 


Four great patriotic paintings by 


A. W. Eckhardt “Wigwag Signals” 
Sydney H. Riesenberg “Somewhere at Sunrise” 
Haskell Coffin “The Girl I Leave Behind Me’’ 
Howard Chandler Christy 


“When Sammy Comes Marching Home” 


Send for Swift’s “Premium” 


Calendar—1918 


AVE for your own 
this great sailor 
painting by Mr. Riesen- ° ° 
berg. See Mr. Christys PlCtureS 1n 
painting of the time when 
our Marines shall march victoriously up our streets again 
—while this beautiful girl waves them welcome. Thrill 
over our daring Aviation Corps as does the charming girl 
in Mr. Eckhardt’s picture. See the sad, brave leave-taking 
of Haskell Coffin’s soldier and sweetheart. 


This is the finest calendar of all the famous Swift series, 
for in these splendid paintings the strong national feeling 
of the hour has inspired four of our country’s greatest 
artists. 


Paintings beautifully reproduced in colors 


The remarkable color printing makes it seem almost as 
though you had the original painting. 


And on the back of each picture are dozens of facts you 
want to know about each branch of the service—how to 
recognize a lieutenant when you see one, a captain, a 
major, an ensign, a boatswain—and to what branch of 
the service he belongs. 


Have these beautiful 


Wiewag signals—how to 

give warning of the ene- 

h my’s approach. The dif- 

your Ome ferent types of battleships, 

cruisers, torpedo boats, 

destroyers, submarines. And the greatest wonder of the 

Great War—the airplanes, monoplanes, biplanes, obser- 
vation balloons. 


Each picture is ten and a half inches high, the whole 
calendar fifteen inches. There is no advertising.on the 
front. The beauty of this calendar will delight you, 
You will use it constantly to learn new facts about our 
soldiers and sailors. Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar 
This beautiful calendar for 1918 will be sent to any address in the 
United States for 10c, in coin or stamps. 


or—Trade-mark end of five Swift’s ‘‘Premium’* Oleomargarine 
cartons. 


or—4 labels from Swift’s ‘‘Premium’’ Sliced Bacon cartons. 
or—+ covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons. 

or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap wrappers. 

or—10 Wool Soap wrappers. 


(If you live in Canada send ten cents extra to pay duty.) Address 
Swift & Company, 4163Packers Ave., Chicago. 


Swift’s “Premium” Ham and Bacon are especially cured—delicious in flavor 
Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
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CONSTANCE TALMADGE! 
ETHEL CLAYTON 
DOROTHY DUFEE 

‘ MARGARITA FISCHER 

MARGARET LANDIS 
MuRIEL LARRIMORE 
MARTHA EHRLICH 
BIANCA SAROYA 
ANN ANDREWS 

JUSTINE JOHNSTON 
HELEN ARNOLD 
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DOROTHY DUFEE 
Film Play Star 


Photograph by Witzel, Los Angeles 
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Film Play Star 


Photograph Copyright by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


MARTHA EHRLICH 
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Photograph by De Gaston 
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NOW IS A VERY GOOD TIME 
TO REMEMBER MRS. WIGGS 


HIS seems to be the open season for kicking. I have seen more long faces and heard more 
mournful plaints in the last year than in all the rest of my life put together. Most of the 
pessimism runs like this: 





“We call ourselves civilized, but look at us! Millions of men are devoting all their 
thought and energy, spending thousands of millions of dollars and using the utmost that science 
and invention have Aw just for the purpose of killing each other. The cost of living is 
terrible. Why, ordinary navy beans sell at a quarter a pound; milk costs thirteen cents a quart; 
and as for porterhouse steak! Well, if this be civilization, give me a little barbarism for mine!” 


When I hear anyone talking like that, my impulse is to tell him to reread “Mrs. Wiggs of 
the Cabbage Patch.” Mrs. W: igs you remember, had a philosophy so insistent upon looking on the 
cheerful side of things that when Mr. Wiggs finally drank himself to death, she buried his faults 


with him, and for want of better virtues to extol always spoke of what a fine hand he wrote. 


Mrs. Wiggs had enough troubles to overwhelm several ordinary humans, but she avoided de- 
spondency by telling herself that things were never so bad but that they might be worse. 


The pessimists might apply her philosophy to-day by considering the situation of the Mar- 
tians. I had read about Mars just about as the average man has. I knew that scientists have demon- 
strated to their own satisfaction that there is a civilization there much higher than ours, that the 
planet is crisscrossed with canals, and so on. But the other night I found something aboyt Mars 
which stimulated my imagination. It was a review by Dr. Vincent Francis of the discoveries of 


Professor William H. Pickering, of the Harvard College Observatory. Dr. Francis said: 


“The race of beings on Mars must be veritable giants owing to the small size of the planet and its conse- 
quent small gravitational force. They, like the planet itself, must have passed their zenith and must also be on 
the decline with a steadily decreasing population. 

“Their atmosphere has grown, during the long ages of Martian civilization, very rare, and all the 
permanent bodies of water have dried up, the only amount of this very important necessity of life worth mention- 
ing that the population have to draw upon being that obtainable from the melting of the polar caps. 

“But how is it possible for inhabitants, possibly thousands of miles from the polar regions, to obtain 
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sufficient water? -Astronomers have found a solution for this problem in the canals. They say that these 
canals are links between the populated portions of Mars and the melting polar caps, and that the Martian 
race, gasping for breath and dying of thirst, have made one last and supreme effort to obtain water by 
building this vast and inconceivable irrigation system before which any engineering feat ever accomplished 
on earth shrinks into insignificance.” 


Those are the conclusions of a man of science. They gave me a mental picture of a 
race of supermen fighting day in and day out against an element they cannot see or touch, or ever 
hope to conquer, a picture of conditions so much more hopeless than those we confront that I felt 
like Mrs. Wiggs when she said, after her home was burned: “Thank God, it was the pig instead of 
the baby that was in the house.” 





We are in a soul-trying period, but we are fighting something tangible. We know we will 
win. We know that the lives and treasure we spend and the hardships we endure are to guarantee 
a better future. This war, heart-breaking as it is, may bring a permanent peace. 


It is a time to turn the clouds inside out, if necessary, to see the silver lining. When you 
begin to get down at the mouth, remember that— 


“Tt is easy enough to be pleasant 
When life flows along like a song, 
But the man worth while is the one who will smile 


When everything goes dead wrong.” 


That’s what we need these days-—folks who keep on smiling. We all want them in our 
business. We all want them in our homes. 


Our best thinkers advocate “Business as Usual!” Business will follow automaticaliy if we 
have “Cheerfulness as Usual.” And the world will be a better world for all of us. 


— THE EDITOR 
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ERHAPS no article in home furnishings is selected with such care, thought and deliberation 
as a rug. And it is equally true that no article receives so little worth-while attention after it 
comes into the home. Sweeping, or at the best, vacuum cleaning, must suffice while almost 


everything else not only is dusted but kept as bright as new with soap and water. 


lowe Vi. 


Most people hesitate to clean rugs because they think the work requires special skill and secret methods. 
This Law arts is true if the rug is dirty through and through. Usually, however, only the surface is 
soiled. Then, as with numerous other seemingly impossible tasks, the cleaning can be done at home as 
often as necessary without professional help and at nominal cost by the judicious use of Ivory Soap. 


To Clean Carpets and Rugs 
Sweep thoroughly. Then, beginning at the corner farthest from the door, scatter Ivory Soap 
Paste (see directions inside wrapper) over not more than a square yard at atime. Scrub 
vigorously with a stiff scrubbing brush. Scrape off the paste with a metal-edged ruler or 
a piece of zinc. Wipe thoroughly with a cloth wrung out of clean, lukewarm water. 
ork with—not against—the nap. Use water sparingly. 
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No matter how delicate the colors may be, this treatment can do nothing but restore them to their original 
beauty. For water, used sparingly as suggested, will not injure them, and Ivory Soap cannot harm any- 
thing that water itself does not harm. 


IVORY SOAP..... _... .9943% PURE 
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The first of 


the fine new 
SHORT STORIES 


by the author of 
“The Mississippi Bubble” 
and “The Broken Gate” 
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GOOD 


By 
EMERSON 
HOUGH 


t AW’ sakes, Miss Burns, can’t you 
have a heart? Why, it’s most 
‘ noon, and that bunch of letters 
aint more’n half out. Don’t you sup- 
pose I have to pay the rent, and every- 
thing?” , 
The wholly adequate voice of the 
wholly adequate Sarah Townsend—of Town- 
send and Halliday, stenographic service—had 
a trailing note of pathos in it, the same ordi- 
narily employed by her when meeting any emer- 
gency in business. Hearing the accustomed tremolo, 
certain six typists of assorted descriptions once 
more fell into the drum-fire of the keys’ which made 
the living of Townsend and Halliday—not that any one 
ofthe six was very much terrified, for every one of them 
knew that although Miss Townsend was of ample pres- 
ence, of abundant hair and heavy brows that bent frown- 
ingly over large dark eyes, she was at heart the kindliest 
of all mortals. 
“Miss Thomas,” she resumed, becoming yet more 
Esative as she gazed out over the working staff from 
T own little raised dais at the head of the room, “you 
ow old man Hanson’s a bear when you don’t get out his 


letters—any lawyer is touchier than anybody else. They’re 


tonceiteder mostly—and he’s the worst in the city. Get 





“Now beat it, kid,” 
she concluded. “I'm 
trying to be a good 
scout with you— 
that’s all.” 


’em out! Get ’em out,—that’s all,—or we'll lose a 
customer—see? 

“Now, Miss Burkhardt,” went on Sarah Townsend, 
“gall right, ’sall right.” By this time she had left her 
own place and was standing at the side of a novice, who 
with flushed cheeks was bending over her notebook. “We 
all get that feeling—I had it myself on my first job. I 
wanted to take my book and go out for lunch and never 
come back. You see, I thought, just as you did, that I 
could remember it all, and that the notes didn’t make 
any difference. Well, take your time—take your time, 
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Miss Ethel now 
turned and 
— him. 

ot too cor- 
dially, however. It was onl 
a flash of herself—a flash 
sufficient to show what she 
might be to the man for 
whom she really cared. 


little girl. It'll all come to you yet. Just suppose you’re 
back in the classroom taking dictation on these forms. 

“Now, then,” she continued, passing on along the row 
of machines, “Miss Silsbee, you don’t have to get out 
those court depositions until to-morrow. Lay off of that 
and start in billing out the month’s bills. Send a ‘Please 
remit’ in red ink to Hobinger and Schwartzman; we need 
the money, and they’re back a month, as usual. 

“Yes, it’s hard on the finger-nails, Miss Levine,” she 
added to the last girl in the row, “but I’d rather pay for a 
manicure after hours than stake you for it now, with all 
that batch of work in your desk. It’s the overhead, sister; 
all I make is the difference between what you make and 
what I get; and I have to pay the rent—see?” 

Still, she chuckled not unhappily; and as she passed each 
girl whom she chided, she patted her on the shoulder with 
a large and adequate hand. Slangful of speech, merciless 
in phrase, Miss Sarah Townsend none the less was secretly 
known by all her employees as an easy boss. 

She had ways of her own. The firm of Towrisend and 
Halliday had been in business for eight years, and the 
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agent of the building would have rented them typ 
rooms more any time they liked, for they were good 
























pay. Miss Halliday—now absent on her vacq : 
tion—usually was willing to leave the mom—m ; 
strenuous matters of the business to her robug i, 
partner. Past thirty now, stable and straight ‘ 
arta forward, with a smile to charm the grouchieg i 
grouch from the grouchiest of customers ¥ 

— before she was half across the floor, Mig 
Townsend was a well-known figure in heim 1, 
» business circles. She was more than x 
= well-known: she was dependable—ingy ;, 
-. deed, a person not only of usefulness but 1, 
. of a certain independent and essential quik y, 
ity. Such had been her experience about thi 4 
courts that more than one attorney, not alway Ds 
youthful, was willing to listen to heme 4; 

EW Now advice in the making of a brief; and mor 
than one young literary person, struggling 5; 
upward and not too sure of his monthly bilk a 4, 
was apt to listen to Miss Sarah when she gave hima ¢p 
some such literary criticism as, “Oh, for the love of Pete 
son! Do you think any woman would talk like that?"-— yy 
criticism not always received happily, but very frequent }, 
followed with care in the privacy of the artist’s own worl of 
shop. ar 















Miss Sarah’s staff of stenographers and typists certainly 
intended to do the fair thing by one who always did mori of 
than the fair thing by them; but now, in spite ‘of all, th 
hum of the machines lessened when her back was turnel 


m: 
In truth, all six of them were looking up the room Ove—m en 
the tops of their machines at the young woman who satili co 
the chair near Miss Sarah’s own desk. ag 
‘ This young woman was apparently in her early twenti® he 
and was exceedingly fair to look upon—so fair that ead oy 
and every one of the expert staff of Townsend and Halliday mm; 
felt for her at once a deep and undying hatred. Her hai ij 
was abundant and of a tawny red; her eyes were deep alm say 
very darkly blue, and her figure all that the immortal goa | 
may give to any young woman in grace and alluringnesi he] 
Her eyes now, if not scornful, were ready to be scornfitl ing 
as she looked out with an attempted air of superiority OG St, 
the row of typists on the floor before her. And yet, in Spite the 
of this attempt at ease, every one of these keen-eyed you 
persons engaged in estimating her knew that she had com ney 
thither to ask for work. Bil 

Miss Sarah turned and ambulated benevolently up Is 

her own platform, drawing her chair around so that 9% th 
might speak to the newcomer. tha 


“Well, kid, what’s eating you?” she remarked pleasant . 












in the strange speech which she had picked up in the lami ten 
courts and business offices—a personal diction which int pas 
wise indicated her own exactness in her profession. “WMI lea 
made you leave Bowmanville? Father and mother on 83% cha 
blink, I suppose—sister in the hospital, and brother Wa con 
an arm broke; so you have to get a job right awa pho 
That’s why you came to town, huh?” She was smiling # “7 
the time as she spoke, her eyes as usual giving the lie too . . 
own tongue. I th 
as 


The girl turned her own eyes now hurriedly, letting t# 
fall again before the steady look of the older womal 
who went on: 

“Plumb up against it, huh? 
break sometimes?” 

“Yes!” exclaimed the girl. ‘“That’s the truth—it’s h@ 
And I’m hard up against it, all right.” She spoke ™# 
such tenseness, such earnestness, that her words cam 
their own conviction with them. Miss Sarah said nothl 
but pulled open the drawer of her desk and took ott 
handful of bills. 

“Take it, kid,” said she, pushing over a large one; cov 
with her hand, so that no one else might see. 

But the young woman hesitated. “Gaw’ sakes 







Aint it hell how thim 
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By Emerson Hough 


Miss Sarah, “don’t I know? You want a job—that’s what 
you want. Of course—well, I know that you couldn’t spell 
separate without an e too many to save your life, any more 
than you could help doing up your hair with a gold band in 
business hours! I know your type, kid. To you affect and 
effect mean exactly the same thing—you can’t help it; it’s 
in the color of your hair and your eyes, my dear. But you 
want a job, don’t you?” 

A sudden added tenseness, a quick pallor of the oval face 
before her, caught her own shrewd eye. “Oh, Lord!” said 
she, “why didn’t you have better sense than to come to 
town? Well, you’re broke—don’t I know? Haven’t I 
been there myself a hundred times? I’m peeved with life 
when I see it happening all over to other folks. Now take 
this and run out and get yourself something to eat and a 
pair of gloves, and come back here in about an hour—lunch- 
time—see? I’ll be done with this rush then.” 

The girl slipped the bill into her shabby handbag and 
rising, walked on out of the room, her head held rather 
high. The typists all hated her worse than ever, although 
they did not know what had passed. Indeed, they all were 
somewhat undecided when they saw the savage frown on 
Miss Sarah’s face as she drew up to her own desk and set 
her machine purring with the speed which was the marvel 
of them all. So gradually each girl fell into her own gait, 
and time passed properly enough until the hands of the 
great clock at the head of the room approached the hour 
of noon. 

Miss Sarah looked up and nodded. The typists left their 
machines and crowded to the coat-lockers. As for their 
employer, now left alone, she did not seek out her own 
coat and hat. Instead she turned to the paraffin pack- 
age which the lanky errand-girl had brought in to 
her before she hastened to her own lunch, and drew 
out a chicken sandwich and a small bottle of milk 
marked “Certified.”» For the time her machine was 
silent. But before she opened the paper with the 
sandwich she drew to her the desk-phone. 

“Hello, operator! Give me Stuyv’ 5920— 
hello, hello. .... No, I didn’t say Morn- 
ing’ 2460 at all. Say, if you don’t give me 
Stuyv’ 5920, I’ll heave the bally thing out of 
the window... .. Hello, hello there! 
.... Yes. Is this Skin- 
ner, Jennison and 
Billings? 3 
Is Mr. Henley 
there? ....Is 
that you, Fred?” 

A wholly con- 
tented smile now 
passed over her face as, 
leaning back in her 
chair, she’ continued her 
conversation into the 
phone. 

“Hello, Fred! . ‘i 
. . Oh, yes, fine. “emo 

om J 


I thought I’d catch you Mp f i} 
aS soon as you got in from a, & 
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i 







court, and see how things ee 
were going with the big “With tht  ™™ => , 
— ae What! You face she gets re ” 5 
don’t mean it? The jury’s Worms yes,” ponder 

in? .-.. Fred, on the Miss Levine, “but | bet 


she can’t take seventy- 
level and honest to good- five woids a minute to 


ness, did you win that save her life.” 

case? .. . . Oh, say, how about that, now!” There was 
a little breathless catch in her voice. 

, Fred, I can’t talk—really I can’t. I’ve got to think 
it all over. .... You can’t wait? Neither can I.” 

The smile on her face now was a very fine and beauti- 
thing to see. “Say, Fred—about six-ten to-night? 
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. . . . You know f will. I'll be right there at the foot 
of the elevator with bells all over. my person. .... 
We'll go to that dago place, don’t you think? If you 
haven’t got the price, I have..... What? .... 
Oh, come now, Fred!. I was only joking, and you know 
ae I’m really so glad I’m not sure what I’m 
saying..... Well, six-ten to-night. Good-by! Say, 


But though she babbled now into vacancy, her face 
was radiant, as after a time she slowly replaced the instru- 
ment on the desk and absently reached out a hand toward 
the paraffin package. Not once, but twice, she leaned over 
and patted the unresponsive receiver of the telephone upon 
the edge. It had brought her the greatest news of all her 
life. 

The largeness of her emotion was not wholly selfish; she 
simply bubbled over with enthusiasm for life itself—it was 
such a splendid thing! Why, here was Fred Henley, a boy 
of her own village,—who had left it in his early youth, 
but who later had come to the city, eight years ago, at 
about the time she herself had made her advent there, 
—and he had struggled through his law readings and 
fought until he had a desk at least in the great office of 
Skinner, Jennison and Billings; and now he had had two 
cases, his first year after admission to the bar—one a 
divorce-case of no great rewards, to be sure, but also this, 
a real corporation-case, with a lot of money involved. And 
he had won it—won it all by himself—and had the fee 
all for his own. Rosy dreams now for him—and her. 
Why? They were engaged, and had _,been these five years. 

Miss Sarah, occupied with her reflec- 
tions and her sandwich, did not at first 
notice the opening of the door or 
the soft footfall which approached 
her once again. It was the same 
young girl whom so recently she 
had sent away. Brief as had 
been the time ‘of her ab- 
sence, it had sufficed to 
work certain changes 
in her personal ap- 
pearance—a touch 
of finery here or 
there, a new 
shirt-waist, a new 
pair of gloves. 

Miss Sarah 

looked on all these 
things with a frown not 
of complete approval. 

“Well, kid,” said she, 

“back again?” 

The girl fumbled at her 
handbag and offered to 
place a few pieces of silver 

on the desk-top—but did it 
so reluctantly that Miss Sarah 

waved a large white hand. 

“Forget it!” said she, and finished 

her sandwich. 
“You’re—you’re so good!” said the girl 
at last, her lip trembling. 

“I’ve got to be!” said Sarah Townsend. 
“Oh, I’ve got the-good news right now, sister.” 
“T’m glad,” said the girl; but she did not seem 

at all glad. 

“Good news!” went on Miss Sarah, willing to take into 
her confidence the whole world, her own heart singing so 
high and sweet just now. “It’s from my young mam of 
course.” er ° 


The face of the girl clouded. She did not speak at first.- 


Miss Sarah thought perhaps she might have been more 
fortunate in her own remarks. 
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“How long have you been in town?” she asked gently. 

“Three weeks. My last cent was gone. I had a place in 
an office, and I lost it. I Uwe rent now for my room. I 
don’t know which way to turn.” 

“Old stuff, kid, but it hurts the fellow that’s handing it 
out. So you came to me, huh? Your folks didn’t use to 
know my family very much back in Bowmanville, did they? 
Well, I got your letter—here it is.” 

“You didn’t show it to anyone?” began the girl eagerly. 

“What do you take me for? Do you suppose if I had 
had a job in a bank at twelve a week, and I had fallen for 
a soft line of talk from a man the way you did, and I— 
well, I had a baby as old as 
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Tell me, there wasn’t any other man but just this one, wa 
there, kid?” 

The girl shook her head, flushing. 

“And tell me—did you really love him?” 

“T thought so; and he promised—”’ 

“Old stuff, old stuff! But still, you were young then, 
that. I’m thirty past myself, and I’ve seen a lot, in tie 
courts here. I don’t blame you, and I don’t praise you 
I’m not a preacher, but a business woman, and as I gg 
I’ve seen a few things. The city’s full of girls just like you 
and in just your situation this very minute. 5 

“You weren’t ever married, then?’’ she added. } 

The hard white face of 


tee ane 








yours, and I was up against it 
and broke the way you are—do 


girl was her own answer. 
Miss Sarah shook her 








you suppose you’d squeal on 
me? Never mind what used to 
be back home in Bowmanville. 
The city hardens folks, I guess; 
I’m hard,—don’t you see?— 
hard every way.” She smiled 
very happily as she added: 
“But I guess I’m safe for a lit- 
tle thing like that. Your letter 
broke me all up. I cried most 
all that night.” 

The girl was looking the 
other way now, not in tears, but 
with a sort of unhappy defiance 
as she heard the big voice of 
Sarah Townsend still drone on. 

“So you come to the city and 
ask me to put you to work at a 


EMERSON HOUGH’S NEXT 
SHORT STORY 


tells vividly of the dramatic encounter 
ofa guest who thought himself alone in 
a suddenly darkened home, witha wom- 
an he knew to be cultured and beauti- 
ful, though he could not see her face. 


“IN THE DARK” 


will be published in an early issue. 


in pity. ‘Well, maybe 
were, in one way of thinking; 
you cared for him; who cm 
tell about that? What 
have I got to say? Dont@® 
happen—aint it happening 
the time all over the world? 
“All I can do,” said the gm 
whitely, “is to go to work amt 
forget it.” re 
“We can’t forget, kid,” sai 
Sarah Townsend, “but we Gi 
work. Now, look here, sisté 
I’m not saying a word to you 
I’ve got to have people a 
office that can do somethingg 
little bit harder than ‘The quik 
brown fox jumped over & 


‘3 
“ 





salary you couldn’t earn in 
Bowmanville to save your life, 
and couldn’t earn here. It’s got to be enough for two, you 
and the baby, huh?” 

The girl nodded. 

“Where is the baby now? Where have you got it—here 
in the city?” 

“T didn’t bring it on here, of course. Surely you know 
if I’d done that I’d never have had a chance—I’d have 
been ruined forever! I thought I might come here and 
sort of lose myself—and go to work till I got a chance.” 

“Until you could find some sort of man a little different 
from a certain other sort of man?” 

The girl nodded, but drew herself up with a certain crude 
self-pride after all. 

“Of course,” assented Miss Sarah, looking at her fine 
young lines with full knowledge of her values, “in Bowman- 
ville, where so many knew, where all of them knew—” 

“T hadn’t a chance on earth! You know what it is ina 
small town,” said the girl desperately. 

“Yes, I know how it is in any town. Somehow men are 
ridiculously particular in little things like that in the woman 
they marry! But what did you do with the kid—put it 
into an asylum or something of that sort?” 

“No. My own people cast me off; I was down and out. 
There was an old Irishwoman with six children of her own; 
she said she’d take care of it. I told her I’d send her 
money.” 

“And you didn’t?” 

“Well, how could I?” 

“Old stuff, kid, old stuff! 
want me to sit tight.” 

“Tf you didn’t, what chance would I have here, Sarah?” 

“Yes. Just as I told you, men are funny about their 

How old are you, kid?” asked Sarah 


Don’t I know? And now you. 


suddenly. 

“Twenty,” replied the other. 

“Oh, well, why not tell the truth just ofice in a while for 
a change?” grumbled Sarah Townsend. “I know how old _ 
you are, and you're twenty-five. I know all about you. 


lazy dog.’ The work heres 
hard; a girl that makes gom 
here has got to know something and have her head with Bet 
right along—and she’s got to work eight hours a day= 
I work nearer sixteen myself, and have for eight yea 
Here, now, take what I give you.” 
She pushed a pencil and book to the girl opposite her 
and began to dictate out of her own head: 
“ ‘Jamison, Smith and Heddenburg, Troy, Pennsylvanift 
Gentlemen—’ ” 
The girl looked up. ‘“Troy’s in New York,” said she 
“This Troy is in Pennsylvania!” said Miss Sa 
severely. “You take what I tell you.” Then she wenté 
“ ‘Gentlemen: Yours at hand concerning favors regat 
ing prices on revolutionary matters having to do will 
foreign affairs as mentioned in your favor of the r2th? 
in Catalogue No. 11718. Hoping your early reply, Il a@ 
Yours very truly—’ Have you got it?” ea 
The young woman certainly did not have it. “No,” Sail 
she. “That doesn’t make any sense at all. Besides,j 
went too fast.” 3 
“No, I didn’t go too fast. And it isn’t any busine® 
of yours whether it makes sense or not—take it dow 
Can you read handwriting?” f 
“Why, yes.” s 
Miss Sarah snorted at this. “You don’t know what) 
lawyer’s handwriting is. You’ve got to have an instif 
for reading handwriting However—I’ll tell 
what I’ll do with you—because, you see, I’ve got to hej 
somebody in the world, feeling like I do to-day. I'll t& 
you on nights after working-hours. I don’t suppose ya 
know the touch system?” ‘ 
The girl shook her head. # 
“Of course not. It’s late for you to learn now, but I 
see what can be done. Not that there’s any sense in it= 
a really good stenographer knows the keys all by hersél 
the darkest night in the year. 
“Well, are you game to begin that way? I can’t hat 
you around here unless you make good, but I’ll help yo 
to make good—though Lord knows I’d rather work at som 
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“I hadn't a chance on earth! You know what it is in a small town. My own people cast me off; I was down and out.” 
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thing else nights, believe muh! And as to the salary— 
well, that’ll be all right; you'll be on the pay-roll so you 
can live, and /’U/ see to it you send something home to 
the baby.” 

“You—you wont tell?” The red on the girl’s cheeks was 
deeper now than its natural flush. ‘“You’d never tell— 
you’d think what it meant to me?” 

“Forget that part of it,” said Sarah Townsend now, 
with a certain asperity. “I don’t have to say a thing over 
and over again to mean it. I told you I wouldn’t, and I 
never will. I can keep that sort of secret, I guess. You 
needn’t be scared. 

“But you’re broke,” she went on. “Of course you are; 
I know that. Well, I'll stake you enough to put you on 
your feet again and fix up your room-rent and get you 
some working-clothes—I’d advise blue serge and a shirt- 
waist, and not too much of a hat the first week or two. 
You'll have to work at night. Maybe I can give you some 
sort of easy copying in the daytime.” 

Self-confidence was returning each instant now to the 
girl before her. “You’re so good,” she said. “You're a 
good woman.” 

“I’m nothing of the sort. Stop it! And don’t call me 
a woman—I wont have it; I’m a girl—I’m a gay young 
thing, I tell you. And listen: I’m going to tell you a secret 
of my own right now, because if I don’t, I'll die right here 
in the chair. I’m going to be married—oh, tut-tut! What 
have I said? You’re not—you couldn’t now, could you?” 

“No!” sobbed the girl, suddenly upset by all this. 
“Don’t you see I’d have to tell?” 

“Would you?” mused Sarah Townsend. ‘Would you? 
I wonder—what would a girl have to do? Two things of 
course would be all: she’d have to come through and tell 
the truth about herself to the man that asked her to marry 
him, or else she’d have to stand 
pat and never say a word. 
Say, kid, that would be 
rather hard lines, wouldn’t 


“Believe you? I'd ne? fn against all the 


world!” 


it? I’m sorry for you. I’m so sorry I believe I'll raise 
your salary a couple of dollars right now. 

“But supposing after a good many years things did sort 
of square around, and a decent chap blew in and asked you 
to marry him—which would you do? Would you tell him, 
or would you sit tight? Lord help you then—and Lord 
help you anyhow, with that hair and those eyes! This is 
no confessional here; it’s a business office, and the girls 
here go straight, believe me. This is as good a place as any 
for forgetting, and it’s a better place than most for work.” 

“You're so good,” said the girl again, drying her eyes. 

“Aw, cut that out! I’m not good; I’m just happy, that’s 
all. I can afford to be foolish, can’t I—to-day? 

“Now beat it, kid,” she concluded. “Come back heré as 
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soon after six o’clock as you can this evening; I’ll fix it 
with the janitor so he’ll let you in if I’m not here. You cap 
practice on that machine over there to sort of get your 
speed together again—if you ever had any. People earn 
salaries by the work they do in the daytime. They get 
ahead in the world with the work they do in the daytime 
and night-time both—see? It stands you in to work aj 
hard as you know how. Girls advance in this office strictly 
on their performance in the office—do you understand? 
We can’t explain mistakes to our customers, and you can’t 
explain mistakes to me. The work comes in, and it’s got 
to go out. We've got a reputation to keep up, and we're 
going to keep it up. At that, and all said and done, I hope 
you wont think I’m too rough in my ways. I’m trying to 
be a good scout with you—that’s all,” ended Sarah. .. .. 

Sarah Townsend at precisely five-fifty-five—almost an 
hour since the last of her operators had left for the day— 
rose from her Own desk, went to her locker, donned her last 
year’s coat, her last winter’s hat and her new buff gloves 
and with one look in the glass hurried to the door. She 
knew the time of the elevator from her lofty floor, and she 
figured that she would arrive in the lobby at just about 
the moment a certain young man of her acquaintance also 
would put in an appearance there. 

She stood, as was her custom when anything broke the 
usually exact methods of their appointments, pretending to 
be busy with a magazine on the news-stand. At last she 
looked up, her gaze falling upon the tall young man who 
stood a half-dozen paces removed from her. Her eye 
lighted up. She made a slight cough tactfully to attract his 
attention, which she observed to be bent otherwise. Then 
her own gaze took in the object of his regard—a young gitl 
wearing the latest in white and 

black boots and equally the 
latest thing in gloves and hat. 
She was a trim and tall young 
girl, round and slender, with 
abundant tawny red _hait 
and eyes very deeply blue. 
In short, it was the late ap 
plicant at the desk of Sarah 
Townsend, of Townsend 
and Halliday! 
“Well! 
said Sarah 
Townsend 
half aloud 
“Well, what 
do vou 
know?” 
The young 
man turned 
her now, seeing 
that the objed 
of his gaze hai 
stepped into an eleve 
tor—not without the most casual df 
he. glances cast over her own shouldé 
as she passed. Sarah Townsend 
and he together passed out into the crowded street. 

“Perhaps it may be of service, Fred,” said she after® 
time with cool sarcasm, “to tell you that the young persdll 
who attracted you so much is one of my typists—the newel 
one. You find her rather easy to look at? I must say I 
never saw anyone train on faster in clothes than she B® 
since noon to-day!” 

The young man smiled at her rather abstractedly. 
was a tall young man, with good gray eyes. His type # 
that usually called rawboned—that is to say he was amg 
lar in frame, of wide and angular chin, and high chee 
bones. His hands and feet were rather large. He was 
strong man, one would say at first glance, probably ¢ 
not long in from the country somewhere. 
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By Emerson Hough 





“Jt’s strange what types do blow into public offices,” 
said he. “That girl would dress up.” 

“She has—I told you! —in the last half-hour,” said Miss 
Sarah rather spitefully. 

“T mean to say that she has an air with her. The Ameri- 
can girls are wonderful, aren’t they?” 

“Some of them are,” said Sarah Townsend. And then, 
Y suddenly loyal to him: “But tell me, Fred—that case of 
? @ yours: you won it, didn’t you? I was sure you would— 
‘ and I told you to be stiff about your fee. You'll come 
t ME on fast now, wont you?” 
re “That remains to be seen, doesn’t it?” 
de “Qh, there you go, always doubting about yourself. 
to Mi T’ve been five years furnishing sand for you and myself 
.. both: and Fred, I’ve almost got to a place where I’m 
al MH willing to pass on the job to some one else.” 
5: “You’ve stood firm for us both—that’s sure, 
ist WE Sarah,” said he, nodding. 
bis “Why, I knew it would all come right; you 
he Me couldn’t help but win sometime, Fred. 
he WE You've got a lot more in you than you 
ut ME know. I’ve always felt that, and - 
ls0 MB tried to make you feel it. But 

you can’t get on if you don’t 

the MB believe in things, don’t you 
; 0 know?” 
she “Well, you certainly are a 
vhO@Bcrand little believer,” said 
YS@Rhe, smiling down at her. 
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une i lawyer myself, 
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y! Hime, too! So many other ~ 

|1!"Beople do, you know, that a yas Wn 

rah@@ellow needs it. S | ee 

end™™ “But, then,” she added as eahoneaF 
hey walked on, 


threading ee 
heir way in and out of the FO Ales 
assing members of the hurry- ey 
g crowd and speaking when #7 
ance gave them _ touch, 
we'll run a law-office of our 
wn, wont we? I can help? 
can save you a lot of money 
bo. Why, I know more 
bout law than half the mem- 
prs of this bar of New York 
lity.” 

“You’ve done pretty near 
hough for me already, haven’t you, Sarah?” said he 
pberly. “I’d rather like to be boss in my own office.” 
€ smiled whimsically at her. 

“It’s fine,” said she. “I’m boss in mine.” 

A sudden cloud camé over her face. “Tell me, Fred,” 
id she, “if you and I get married, what’s going to become 
my girls? I’ve taken care of them so long; and some 
them need taking care of too—you see, I. understand 
ery one.of them. Suppose I sell out the business,—from 
© way Emma Halliday writes from California I don’t 
ink she wants to come back here and go into the business 
ain,—who can tell what sort of treatment my girls 
buld get? Isn’t it the devil and all sometimes the way 
b really goes! But when you and I—well, when we get 
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The head waiter noticed 
that she came alone, but 
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things started, what will become of them, and what will 
become of little me?” 

“Can’t they all get jobs, coming from your office?” he 
asked without much interest in the question. “Lord, the 
world’s full of halfway stenographers.”’ 

“But mighty thinly populated with good ones like mine. 
Still, I suppose some of them will make good somewhere, 

and some of them will get married; that’s about the 
usual story.” 

“Well, yes,” said he with an air of reflection 
on his face. “Now, that girl that we saw just 
now—” 

“Oh, she’s a new one, I tell you. She’s just 
come into the office, and I don’t know whether 
she’ll stick. It’s a good bet she’ll be too busy 
learning her job to look at any sort of man for 
e many a month to come.” 
i) A cloud of discontent came over the comely 
face of Sarah Townsend now. Her brown eyes 
turned away. But at length once more her 
natural loyalty of heart conquered her. 

“She’s a fine girl, I’m sure, Fred,” said 
she. “She’s new in town, you know.” 

“Tell me about her,” he asked 

casually. 

“Why? Aren’t you going pretty 
strong? Don’t get our little festi- 
val all out of drawing just yet, 
Fred. Well, her name is Ethel 
Reed, if you want to know—but 
forget it; isn’t this our party?” 

“Sure,” said he good-naturedly. 
“Fine! And when it comes to 
that, it’s about the best one we’ve 
ever had. Thank the Lord, I can 
look you in the face across the 
table, old girl. Come on in.” 

He now laid a hand upon her 
arm, and they presently entered 
the door of a certain little café 
well known to themselves and — 

where apparently they also were 

well known. The head waiter smil- 
ingly beckoned to them and showed 
them to a little table at a darkened 
side of the room. It might possibly 
have been that they had met often at 
ee this very place. Quite accustomedly 
te they disposed of their wraps and drew up 

face to face across the little board. 

“T was telling you just now,” said Fred- 

erick Henley, leaning his elbows on the table 


Fee ei and putting his finger-tips together as he stared 
i 


customed _trysting-p lace. Pe, 


straight across at the straight-eyed young woman, 
“that I’d like to furnish the means to make the 
going the way a man ought to.” 
“Well, you can, after this,” said she. “Don’t you 
ever think that little Sarah is going to object to that. 
I’m right here to be taken care of all you like, my dear 
boy. I’m the greatest little leaner that you ever did see.” 
The waiter arrived with their modest little meal. Pres- 
ently the young man reached into a side pocket and pushed 
across the table toward his companion a bit of paper which 
he smoothed out. 
“Thank God,” said he, “there it is, Sarah! 
you how glad I am.” 
“What’s the great idea?” asked she whimsically. 
“My check for all I owe you,” said he. “Where’s the 
note—send it to me, wont you?” 
“There needn’t ever to have been any note,” said Sarah 
Townsend slowly. “Wasn’t it for us both?” She picked 
up the check and looked at it, her (Continued on page 148 ) 
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A Complete Résumé of the Opening Chapters of Rupert Hughes’ 
Brilliant New Novel of 


HIS great American novel grew out of the tremen- 

dous times in which we are living. It is the dar- 

ingly intimate story of American women caught, 

like the Sabine women of old, in the frightful struggle with 
a victorious soldiery. 

The story opens in a small Midwestern town after night- 
fall. Mrs. Winsor, an elderly widow, thinks she sees a 
pair of strolling lovers disappear in the shadow of a tree; 
only one emerges and glides hurriedly away. 

A few minutes later a town youth brings the limp form 
of a girl into Mrs. Winsor’s house. Her clothing is fine 
and well cut; her hands are delicate; her set, deathlike 
‘face shines beautiful with a kind of wild foreignness. 

The town marshal and a physician are called. The phy- 
sician finds no signs of violence and says the girl still lives. 

Mrs. Winsor has her put to bed. No distinguishing 
mark is found on the girl’s clothing, and no papers, but 
in a silk money-belt around her waist are found two dia- 
mond rings and new money amounting to nearly five 
thousand dollars. 

The doctor works all night but fails to revive the girl 
and leaves her in care of a trained nurse. He says she 
must be awakened soon if she is to live, and that her 
state has probably been caused by some terrible shock. 

The sleeping girl, so mysterious in her strange beauty, 
holds an absorbing fascination for Noll Winsor, Mrs. Win- 
sor’s only son, cashier in the town bank. Noll’s father 
had come of a family, mostly English, that had been 
American since 1600. His mother is of German parentage, 
of that stock that fought for freedom in Germany in the 
rebellion of ’48 and ’49. So, while he is that complex thing 
called American, he loves the solid, peaceful, lovable people 
of German birth who are her friends. And when his neigh- 
bors deride his mother’s people as “Huns,” he resents it. 

Now, however, Noll forgets all small-town bickerings 
in*his keen interest in the mysterious sleeping girl. That 
night, after promising to get some money across to the 
war-impoverished sister of his mother, all of whose men- 
folk are at the front, Noll decides that by tracing the 
sleeping girl’s money he may be able to find out who she 
is. He finds something hard has been sewed into the 
money-belt. It is a letter without date, salutation or sig- 
nature, a letter of one sister to another, from a convent 
somewhere in Belgium. It tells of the German occupancy 


Life as It’s Lived To-day 


and of the arrival of their mother to fetch her out of th 
stricken country. Then the letter says: 

Oh, my dear little sister, the only bright thing in the world is 
you will escape what Mamma and I have had to go through with. 

One regiment—I wont tell you its name—settled down near ty 
convent. There was terrible carousing. 

One of the novices tried to run away after dark. We saw k 
from the window. A few men caught her, and others came up laug 
ing and tried to take her away. They were told “She is ours. 
get one of your own.” 

I was so scared. Mamma tried to hide me somewhere. But thy 
found us in a little cell. They fought each other, and then oned 
them laughed: “The mother is not so bad.” They drew lots. 
can’t write. I-hope you don’t understand. I wanted to kill mysé 
but my religion made me afraid to murder myself and die as I 

That wicked regiment marched away, and another halted. 
officers were different. They beat the men who insulted us. 5 
others came—more brutal even than the First Thuringians. 

What the future will bring I don’t know. Mamma and I are 
be mothers, and we don’t know who the—so many—I can’t wi 
—I can’t die. Don’t tell Daddy when he comes back, if he 
does. Tell him we were killed in the burning of this town, and 
had a letter saying we were dead, and lost it. 

Good-by, blessed little sister. We shall never see you 
Think of us as if we were what we wish we were, dead. 

Noll does not tell the terrible secret even to the phys 
cian. He himself studies books on psycho-analysis to lea 
how to break the girl’s deathlike sleep. When he i 
close to her ear and repeats, “The First Thuringials 
again and again, she cries out in fear. Noll’s cousin Na 
Duhr, a German lieutenant, belongs to that regiment. 

Partly awakened by Noll’s efforts, the girl now revé 
her name, Dimny Parcot; her father’s name, Stepit 
Parcot, a famous explorer gone to the frozen North; 
finally the last shock that has caused her state. Her @ 
East had been held up by a freight-wreck. In her anx 
to catch her steamer she had appealed to a man to 
her in his automobile to another New York line. 
automobile had broken down in Noll’s town, and thea 
had tried forcibly to embrace her in the shadow off 
tree in front of the Winsor home. The insult had brow 
her sister’s and mother’s plight so forcibly to her that 
had caused her to fall as if dead. 

Slowly Dimny Parcot fully awakens. But the ® 
valescence takes weeks, and Noll’s interest grows to® 
perate love. But Dimny has but one idea, her ff# 
desire to get to her mother and sister with help. In 
of doctor’s orders, she runs away to continue her Joum 
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CHAPTER XVII 


OLL WINSOR was 

hot-headed and _hot- 

hearted. As soon as 
he learned that Dimny, his 
Dimny as he felt her to be, 
was aboard the departed train, a spirit in his feet sent him 
after it in a desperate run. It. was laughable to the plat- 
form witnesses but tragic enough to him. 

He knew how hopeless it was for the fastest of sprinters 
to pursue an express-train, but he had to make the try. 
Great humiliations come to men who make the try, but 
to none else come the great triumphs. When Noll stopped 
short in despair, his heart seemed to struggle against 
surrender. It leaped and stabbed his breast. 

Noll had grown to love Dimny as a mate created to his 

needs. In her long sleep he had fashioned an ideal of her, 
and her helplessness had given him a pride of ownership. 
She was his statue. When she woke, she did not mar his 
expectations. Her wide eyes and her sweetly speaking 
lips improved upon his illusions. And her weakness and 
terror kept her dependent upon him for a while. 
_ But now she had fled the shelter, and he was appalled 
at the thought of life without her. He was alarmed 
for her sake. She was not well enough of mind or body 
to hazard her mad enterprise alone. His love reached 
out after her to hale her back, but it could not lasso her. 
He stood a long while staring till the train had vanished 
around the bend and its rails had ceased to pur. 

If there had been another train to Chicago, he would 
have followed impromptu. There was a train at three 
in the morning, but it went to Toledo. He was in a mood 
to take it, in the hope of heading her off on her mad 
dash for New York; but she might go east from Chicago 
on one of the limited trains that did not touch Toledo. 

He yielded to the irresistible, and as he turned back, 
he stepped into his car as into a hearse and ran it home 
slowly, heedlessly. His home was dreary. The town 
was an abandoned village. The charm it had held for him 
before Dimny passed through did not come back at all, 
now that she had gone on. 
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He found his mother anx- 
ious, prepared for any bad 
news. It was good news 
enough that he came back. 
He shook his head as he 
met her, and groaned: 

“She’s gone.” 

Mrs. Winsor. could not comfort him. He pretended 
not to need her comfort, but in seeking to spare her, he 
merely denied her the benison of suffering with him. He 
felt older and lonelier than she was, and he understood for 
the first time vividly what she had endured in her years of 
widowhood. He was already a widower without having 
been a husband. All the fire of his nature turned inward 
and consumed him. He was afraid of life without Dimny. 
He was afraid of what life would do to her. She was run- 
ning straight to the crater of Belgium to rescue her mother 
and sister, but she might only add herself to the innumer- 
able host of women who had met immolation on the altar 
of the German fury. 

There was a beauty in the frenzy of her devotion. It 
quickened Noll to a like frenzy. He must overtake her, 
help her. 

But how could he pursue her? He had his work at the 
bank. He had his mother to consider. She was old, ill. 
He was not rich. His father had left him a little money, 
and his mother had a little more. But his salary at the 
bank and his mother’s income from what investments the 
father had made, kept them only modestly even by the 
standards of the small town. Other men might charter 
special trains, buy yachts, flying-machines—bribe the very 
forces of nature; but Noll Winsor was in the fetters of 
impecuniosity. He longed for wealth. He felt that with- 
out wealth there can be no true freedom. He was:a slave 
to mediocrity. And yet he could not, would not accept the 
shackles of helplessness. He would not give Dimny up 
to the pitiless world. 

He shivered at the thought of the danger she incurred. 
Long before she could reach Germany she must run the: — 
gantlet of American insolents, the ever-present types who 
go up and down the world ogling, smirking, murmuring, 
trying all women’s hearts as sneak-thieves skirt the streets, 
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She wrenched from h's hand the 
profane violin. And then Dimny 
like an apocalyptic angel cried out 
insanely : “Stop it! Stop it, and 
go home. Don't you realize that 
people are starving in Europe, 
women are dying in agony, men 
are murdering cok other just across 
the ocean? How can you dance?” 
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fumbling at all doorknobs. Dimny had fallen into the 
hands of one of these even in the bucolic region, and his 
uncouth gallantry had so frightened her broken heart that 
it had almost stopped forever. How many more of these 
adventurers waited alongside her path? 

What would become of her if she fell into another 
stupor in some strange town? Noll had read of drugged 
girls sold into “white slavery.” He saw such a fate for 
Dimny unless he went with her. But she was lengthening 
the distance between them; the train was paying out miles 
he could not regain. He writhed like one of Laocoén’s 
sons, in the folds of the serpents of time and space. 
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A night of vicious dreams endg 
in a morning of undiminished alarm 
He hurried from home in utter de 
content. But his desk at the ban 
was a mere treadmill in a jail. Sy 
denly he belatedly remembered thy 
Dimny had spoken of a trunk gy 
had checked to Chicago on the traiy 
ahead of the one that brought he 
from Los Angeles. That trunk woul 
have been kept in Chicago, no doubt 
awaiting claim. Dimny would pro} 
ably go for that first. A desperat 
whim struck him to get word to Che 
cago to hold the trunk and anybo§ 
who appeared to claim it. 
dreaded to inflict even a brief check 
upon Dimny, but anything thd 
would detain her till he arrived wa 
worth trying. 


He dared not be heard telephoning 


such a message from the bank. But 
when he went home for luncheon, & 
asked the long-distance oper 
ator to get the baggage-mas 
ter at the station in Chicagp, 
This commonplace mirade 
was soon accomplished 
Noll introduced himself@ 
the assistant cashier of 
Carthage Bank ard 
his inquiries. He wast 
some loss in the matterdl 
details, as he could mi 
describe the trunko 
made a guess that it hij 
Dimny’s initials on i 
And he had figured 
#4 the date of its arrival i 
had not. gone far in hisé 
planation when the bagg 
master. interrupted: = 
“T guess I know the ft 
you mean. A lady was 
this morning and said it™ 
hers.” 4a 
“She was! She did!-am 
was she looking?” 
cried. i: 
This rather 
gered the baggm 
master. 
“She looke 
pretty good 1 
me,” he a 
swered with # 
leer that cal 
across® 
wire all ( 
plainly. Ne 
could not rea 
him with his fist; so he ignored the impertinence and asked 
“What did she do with the trunk?” 
“Paid storage charges and checked it out on the mori 
train to New York.” 
Again he was too late. Again she had boarded a 
that he could not overtake. 
“Did she go East on that train?” 
“How should I know? Still, I guess she did, seemmg™ 
was so anxious to get her trunk on it.” : 
“All right! Much obliged! Good-by!” said Noll, 4 
he turned away in despair. Heroes get “foiled again) 
well as villains. 
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By Rupert Hughes 


There was just one comfort. Dimny had kept up thus 
far. The news was at least a token of her welfare, Se 
feather wafted down from an angel in its flight.” And 
then the sky closed about her as about a bird. 

He knew that she was well and that she had gone on 
into space, into deeper and deeper distance, and greater 
and greater dangers. He must follow her. All he needed 
was wings, or the carpet of Aladdin or the fledged sandals 
of Hermes or some fairy device for coining wishes into 
dollars. 3 

Somehow that day ended, and the night followed and 
the day came again. He was at his desk for hours, work- 
ing at numbers, discounts, interests. The adding-machine 
that had developed within him from exercise somehow 
carried his pencil up the columns and wrote down that 
g + 8+ 6-- 3 made 26 and computed for him what 5/2 % 
of $471 amounted to for thirty days. But to his soul 
g and 8 and 6 and 3 were all of equal value since 


bf no value at all; and it did not matter to him 
n the least what the discount was on $471 or any other 
bum. 

_ When he reached home that afternoon, his mother gave 
im a telegram she had received. 

Arrived safe and sound. Please don’t worry about me. 
Dearest love and gratitude to you both. Sailing on first 
Cunarder, Dimny Parcor. 
Noll’s gloom was pierced with joy at this word 
rom her. And her word was “dearest love.” He closed 

E €yes upon it and breathed deep of its . savor. 
hen he read again and saw it coupled with “grati- 
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tude” and with “both.” 
mother! 

He handed back the telegram and left the room—to 
escape from his mother’s eyes. Her eyes told her that. 

Noll fought himself out in solitude. He rebuked him- 
self for feeling hurt. Dimny had given him no pledge of 
love. He had given her no hint of it beyond what he had 
murmured to her during her long sleep, and she had for- 
gotten that, as one forgets the dreams that do not waken 
one. 

His hurt resentment softened to a tender regard for 
her welfare. He was moved to send her some message 
that might help her in some moment of peril. He had 
a superstitious feeling that it might act as a talisman to 
her, or at the very least as a reminder that he still existed 
and still thought of her. So he wrought upon a message— 
and could make 
nothing better 


She loved him as she loved his 
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than this echo of his old call to her soul when it slept: 
Dimny, Dimny Parcot, I am Noll Winsor. 

Dimny. I want to be your friend. Let me live for you or die 

in your place. Dimny, this is Noll Winsor. 

It was insane, but it had a certain fervor that expressed 
his wild emotion and he was afraid to let cold reason tam- 
per with his exaltation. 

He dared not send such a message by wire. He could 
not face the telegraph-operator or the girl who would take 
the message and tap the words with her pencil as she 
counted them. He could see her look ‘up as his exotic 
phrases caught her eye. 


I love you, 
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So he sealed the message in an envelope; and having 
no other address of hers and no immediate means of finding 
what ship sailed next or when, he addressed it to “Miss 
Dimny Parcot, care Cunard Co., New York,” put a special- 
delivery stamp on it and carried it down to the train. It 
would reach New York the day after she did, and he hoped 
that it would catch her before she sailed. It might be 
delivered to her out at sea. 

When the train came in, he handed the letter up to the 
postal clerk, who took it without a suspicion of what 
madness it contained. But then he was used to handling 
parcels of mystery. 

The moment the train drew away from the station Noll 
repented his fine frenzy. Again he stared up the track 
at a vanishing rapture, and vainly longed to follow and 
overtake it. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


4 Bees resolution to set out on her pilgrimage had not 
come to Dimny suddenly. She reproached herself 
for the selfishness and laziness she had shown in being ill 
so long. She was convinced that the Winsors were ignorant 
of her errand in Europe, of the corrosive, poisonous secret 
she had sewn into her money-belt. She was grateful for 
their goodness to her, but she was modest enough to feel 
that her best proof of gratitude would be the removal of 
herself from their long-burdened charity. But she feared 
to announce her departure lest they try to persuade her 
to tarry yet a while. 

She had experienced some of the tyrannical cordialities 
of that Midwestern hospitality. It was considered insult- 
ing to let a guest get away without a struggle. But there 
is such a thing as bullying a friend with kindness, and 
Dimny was too feeble to fight her way out. All things 
considered,—as well as Dimny’s soul could consider 
them,—it seemed to be her unalloyed duty to steal away 
softly. She did. 

She made ready a little bundle of things she had 
bought since she came to Carthage. She left it on the 
hall-tree when she went down to dinner. The grief that 
swept over her upon remembering the happy Christmas 
of a year ago made an unintentionally pat excuse for 
leaving the dining-room. 

Instead of going up the stairs, she gathered up her 
bundle and went stealthily out into the street. It was her 
first walk alone since her illness. The streets reminded 
her of her first view of them under the guidance of Lou 
Neebe and of his violent éffort to compel a flirtation 
with him. Casual wayfarers.whom she met filled her with 
terror till she had passed them. She was like a child in 
a haunted house. 

It was bitter cold, too, and her heavy clothes were in 
the trunk she had checked on to Chicago weeks and weeks 
ago. She wondered if she would find it there or if it had 
been sold at one of those auctions she had heard of, where 
unclaimed baggage offers a fascinating lottery to those who 
like lotteries. 

She shivered and sped down the darker streets to the 
railroad station. She could tell by the slump of the pes- 
simistic hack-horses with blankets over their backs, and 
the cluster of motor-cars with blankets over their radi- 
ators, that the train had not yet come and gone. She 
would not go into the light and warmth within-doors lest 
some one speak to her. She haunted the shadows outside 
till the locomotive appeared, a black dragon breathing fire 
and spitting sparks, but amiable to her purposes. 

She hurried to the sleeping-car and found there was one 
lower berth left. She had provided herself with money for 
the journey from her money-belt, and she paid her fare to 
the conductor in cash. 

It was blessed to feel the train move and take her with 
it. It was wonderful to be rid of that clamping paralysis 
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that had held her in motionless torment so long. Motiog 
was life; it was progress, success. 


A FTER a while the porter began to make up the berths 

Dimny found that a strange and ominous man was to 
occupy the pigeonhole above her. Her nerves, sharpened 
by their ordeal, trembled at the amenities of sleeping-car 
life, which would be incredible if they were not common. 
place. She must sleep in a double-decked bed behind the 
very same curtains with a total stranger, her only guard 
a swaying cloth door that buttoned down the front and 
had no lock at the top. But custom hallows all things, 
and she would have been accounted ridiculous rather thap 
modest if she had protested. She slept a little, but fitfully, 
raising the curtain now and then to stare out at the bleak 
plains sliding past, the vast spaces of farmland in a double 
trance of night and winter. 

She was heavily askamber next morning when the porter 
twitched her blankets and mumbled through the curtains 
“Sebm o’clock, Miss; Chicago is right soon.” 

When she left the train, she let her breakfast wait til] 
she had visited the baggage-room. She rejoiced to find 
her trunk and reclaimed it by the payment of the storage 
charges. In the Lost and Found room she unearthed her 
suit-case and her hand-bag; they were just as she had left 
them on the Santa Fe sleeper—her powder-puff, her trunk 
keys, her small money and the various other things that 
make up the chaos of a woman’s wrist-pocket. 

She breakfasted in the station and pondered bitterly 
how much time she had lost by her impatience at Macuta, 
If she had not attempted the short-cut by way of Carthage, 
she would not have met the adventure that threw he 
into the long bad dream. She would have saved weeks 
of delay. She would have been in Belgium by now— 
unless some other accident had prevented. 

Who knows when he is really making progress? How 
many years the Kaiser lost and how many enemies he 
gained by cutting across Belgium! If he had been in les 
wasteful haste, he would have escaped, for one thing, th 
befouling of his escutcheon with the blood and anguish 
of Flanders and the unifying of the world against him 
But then if Germany had not been in such a hurry, Be 
gium would have been left untroubled and then Dimny 
would have had no occasion to attempt her journey at all 
Thus every #f involves a hundred others. 












N spite of her sorrows, Dimny could not resist the exult 
ance a girl feels who travels alone for the first time 
She was sustained by her self-dependence, and it was only 
when she had boarded the eastbound train that her e 
forced repose enabled her grief to catch up with her agai 
Regret in a tempest swept across her soul, and the period 
of forgetfulness had been merely a brief sleep that 
freshed her power to suffer. She was ashamed of he 
respite, as one who remembers his beloved dead now 
then is shaken with gusts of protest and remorse for tht 
times of surcease from mourning. 

The newspapers offered Dimny neither distraction nf 
information. They were full of horrified tributes to th 
perfection of the German war-machine, which somehow # 
spite of its perfection could not quite crush the desperalt 
resistance of the French and British forces which the Be 
gians had enabled by their self-sacrifice to gather ® 
strength. And now already the armies had dug in for tit 
winter, and millions of wretched zealots inhabited the long 
wet furrows of war. - 

Belgium was a German province now, except for a tif 
modicum like the corner of a page turned down for 
reminder, just room enough to give foothold to the sil 
without a country. 

The Germans had captured the Belgian people, but thé 
made no effort to feed them; and America, Engl 
France began pouring out treasure for their rescue. 
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As he stared pal into a mask of cheer, he could not help seeing how the muscles about her eyes were straining to force back the “urging tears. 


Her son saw and understood, and his own muscles tore from his throat a cry: ‘Mother, I can’t leave you. 1 wont leaveyou.” 
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were leaving America incessantly, and though the United 
States did less than its share in the provisioning of the 
captives, it furnished humane generals like Brand Whit- 
lock, Herbert Hoover, Captain Lucey, Hugh Gibson, 
Vernon Kellogg and the rest, whose toil made the Stars 
and Stripes the hope and shield of Flanders, a second flag. 
The America that had adopted to her abundant breast so 
many children had now a step-nation. 

The Chicago papers were full of appeals for the Belgian 
relief and the chronicles of its work. Against the mis- 
erable horror of the war upon civilization, this war upon 
misery was one of the redeeming activities of mankind. 
Reading what wretchedness flourished in Belgium, Dimny 
wondered if her 
mother and sister 
were hungry as 
well as_heart- 
broken. She 
wished the train 
would hurry. She 
wished the lands 
were not so wide 
or the ocean so 
broad. She wished 
all impossible 
things, and her 
heart was wrung 
with the cruelties 
of fact. 

“Why, Dimny 
Parcot! Hello 
there!” 

She looked up 
to see Katherine 
Devoe, a girl she 
had met in Los 
Angeles, a_ bois- 
terous traveler 
just from Japan 
via Honolulu, a 
ukulele - thrum- 
mer, a living rep- 
ertory of all the 
latest, flashiest 
songs and dances. 

Dimny shrank 
from her. She 
was an utter an- 
achronism in 
Dimny’s_ gloom. 
Worse yet, she 
had with her a 
young man. 

She introduced 
him as Mr. Lane 
Sperling. When 
Dimny acknowl- 
edged the presen- 
tation with only a 
curt nod, Miss 
Devoe laughed. 

“Why the feverish enthusiasm? 
fierce as he looks.” 

It was impossible to comment on such a statement. 
Miss Devoe clattered on: “And we’re perfectly proper. 
I have an ancient aunt in the drawing-room. She’s train- 
sick—ideal chaperon.”’ ; 

She read Dimny’s face accurately and aloud. “Don’t 
look so frightened,” she added: “We’re not going to sit 
down. But I'll tell you what I will do. You're alone, 
aren’t you? Had your lunch?” 

“No,” said Dimny, wishing at once that she had said she 
had. 


Noll Winsor was hot- 
headed and hot-hearted. 
As soon as he learned 
that Dimny was aboard 
» the departed train, a spirit 
in his feet sent him after 
it in a desperate run. 





Sperly’s not half as 
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“Come along with us to the dining-car, and Sperly 
will blow you to food.” 

Dimny shook her head, but Miss Devoe would not be 
denied, and Dimny went with her to get rid of her. 

It was well for Dimny that she should have a little 
coercion and that society should be inflicted on her, for 
she would not have sought it of herself. As soon as they 
had swayed and jostled through aisle after aisle to the 
dining-car and had given their orders, Miss Devoe began 
on Dimny. Of course she would select the most hideously 
inappropriate remark; it is a gift. 

“How’s your darling of a mother?” 

Dimny was thunderstruck. She faltered: ‘She’s all 
right, thanks, 
How’s yours?” 

“Fairly fit. 
Your mother was 
just leaving for 
Europe, you re- 
member, the day 
I met her. She’s 
such a dear! So 
beautiful, and so 
young - looking!” 
She turned to her 
companion and 
praised Dimny’s 
mother till she 
had the tears 
dancing on Dim- 
ny’s cheeks. Then 
she flung the next 
most shocking 
question like a 
hand-grenade. 

“Where you 
bound for?” 

Dimny could 
hardly venture to 
confess “Bel- 
gium.” She con- 
fessed half of the 
truth — “New 
York.” 

Miss Devoe 
still pursued her. 
“Your mother 
there? No? Where 
you stopping? 
Why don’t you 
let me put you 
up?” 

“T-don’t know 
yet — some hotel. 


Thank you—I— 
I’m going right on 
across.” 
cies WOMEBIEN Ae “Not to Eng 
: land?” 
“Yes.” 


how sporty! Going as a nurse or something?” 

“No—yes—that is—” 

“You mean it’s none of my business. I get you. Still— 
forgive me for butting in, but don’t you think it’s am 
awfully bad month to be crossing the ocean—December? 
The weather is sure to be rotten.” 

A little later people would be forgetting that the ocean 
had ever been considered dangerous just of itself. Yet @ 
few months, and Germany would be choking the seas with 
more broken ships than a thousand tempests. 

So now in unconscious irony Miss Devoe said: ‘Why 
not wait a few months? 


“But really, 
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maf SUCCESS 
| By EDWIN BALMER 





EIL THURSTON, upon descending from Hallo- 
well’s office in the State Bank Building, turned 
up the slope of Union Avenue toward the resi- 
























xt Mlence section on the Ridge. It was a sunny, hazy October 

1g afternoon, warm even for Indian summer in central Illi; 

a ois, and as it was Saturday, the farmers and the people 
pf the little villages near Norfolk were motoring to town. 

ou eil knew most of them, and when they spoke to him, he 
alled back often by name: “Hello, Reed! —-How’re you, 

id r. Caswell? —Same to you, Walt!” 

to “Feelin’ purty good to-day, Neil,” Saunders the dry- 

el-- Moods merchant observed; he. was in shirt-sleeves before 

m- he screened door of his store. 

he “You don’t seem to be complaining yourself!” 

ew “Not much!” Saunders swung to open his door. 

“Him?” he replied to some one coming out. “Neil 
0€ @hurston, our State’s attorney... .. Young? Yep— 
ef. arted soon, for he’s going a long ways, that boy!” 
er Saunders’ hearty voice carried after Neil; others were 
ere @podding and claiming attention, and though Neil desired 
g? ore than ever before to reach quickly the house at the 
rou. #p of the Avenue, he also had more reason to make sure 
ou ef slighting no one. 

He turned in at the gray gate, finally; Marion Cody had 
ow geome Out to meet him from the house set far back among 
tel. @Bhe trees. 

[— “Something good’s happened, Neil!” 
on “How do you know?” He had seized her hand, and 
yhen she turned and started back toward the distant house 
ng- @pith him, he slipped his arm about her slender waist. She 
yas white and lithe and soft in summer things, a linen 
ress, with gay scarf and dainty, pointed buckskin shoes; 
| ¥ 5) Mer light flaxen hair was parted and drawn severely back; 
he tantalized him most that way when with her blue eyes 
ddenly laughing she altered in a second from a prim to 
l— @Proguish Priscilla. For she was twenty-two, young enough 
an @ try and utterly fail to look a little older to him of 
er? Miventy-eight. 

“Youre not quite crushing me!” 
eat He relaxed the tension of his arm. “Sorry!” 
et 8 HE “Don’t be! What is it?” 
with Let’s sit down here,” he said. Here was a little knoll car- 

Pted-with brown and gold where the oaks above still held 
Why @ves enough for shade and the tree-trunks shut them off 
14) @eo™ sight from the house and from the Avenue. 
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“Kiss me now! 
he commanded when 
they had _ established 
themselves amid the leaves. 

“You'll tell all, then—all I 
want to know?” 

“All! Marion, I'll tell you 
all!” 

“Now then!” 

“They—I mean Hallowell and the people here, at least 
—want me to go to Washington, to Congress.” 

“To Congress!” 

“This way, dear. Hallowell got back from the White 
House this morning; he saw a few men here—Mr. Saun- 
ders, Gregory and some others; then he sent for me. Joe 
Armistead is slated for South America—to be minister 
ot ambassador somewhere down there. So he’ll resign his 
seat in the House; there’ll have to be a new Representative 
from this district.” 

“Vou!” 

“Maybe, Marion! That’s all—maybe. No one knows 
yet that Armistead’s going to resign, except the men Hal- 
lowell’s told; they’re going to back me. They told me to 
be ready, when the time comes to put me up.” 

“Ready, Neil? How?” 

“Well, other men will run against me, of course. The 
Belfast people will want either Dana or Macey. They’re 
both older than I, and have a lot more experience—there’s 
no use fooling ourselves about it; and they’re both 
stronger to-day than I. But neither of ’em are in public 
office now. I am. People are watching me; public 
cases will come to me which will show what I’m worth. 
I’m sure to have my chance between now and the 
nomination, Hallowell says. \ Big cases ‘break’ in a place 
like this every once in so often; there’s been none 
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since I’ve been State’s attorney, but one’s due. And if 
I handle it right, it will carry me—us, Marion— 
to Congress!” 


“You'll handle it right!” She bent closer confidently, 
and he sat with his arm about her while they gazed 
together far away beyond Norfolk to the brown and 
green beautiful country falling away, in gentle undula- 
tions, beyond the borders of the county to the new 
domains of the congressional district. So, side by 
side in silence, each dreamed the same dream. He could 
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The Price of Succey 


He tossed the license-plate into a little thicket. 
Either it would not be found there, or if it was, 
it would be found about where it belonged. 


not speak of it yet even to 
her; and she, before telling 
it to him, waited till he lay 
with his head in her lap and 
her fair, slender fingers ran 
through his dark hair and she 
could touch his cheek and hold his 
forehead between her hands. 
“Tt’s sort of strange and awfully exciting, 
isn’t it, Neil, to find ourselves, all of a sud- his office all day while } 
den, not living just in this big county any worked over the case for 
more but to be thinking about winning Belfast State; he had been hard at it, @ 
too, and the rest of the counties in our dis- and evening, for two weeks. Halk 
trict! Why, we can’t even see half the district well locked the door behind him 4 
from here! And then, all of a sudden, we'll ” took the chair near Neil’s desk, 
be living in the State!” “How goes it?” He nodded toward 
“How, Marion?” Bs. open law-books. 
“When you’re Senator, dear.” Fe) “Pretty good, I think. Kane’s guilty!” 
“Don’t be foolish!” ; “Of course he’s guilty! That aint what 
“I’m not! Do you think I can doubt you?” came about; can you put it over on Guyler?” 
Neil left her at last, late in the evening, and went to “I’m certainly going to try.” 
his room to pray—in such informal manner as he besought “* “That aint enough, Neil; you’re going to do it!” 
the Provider of opportunity—for his chance. Marion “T guess I could have said that as well!” 
“Steady!” Hallowell warned; he hunched his chi 
nearer Neil so that his hand rested beside Neil’s on 1 


then was kneeling quite simply under the window beside 
her bed and looking up at the autumn stars as she 
desk. “Look here; they’ve doubled the odds against t 


prayed to God to give him his chance. Thus, nightly, she 


made supplication; and whether or not that prayer was 
answered, at least it was at one of the times that she was 
upon her knees that his chance came to him. 


but they couldn’t do that without doubling our 
when we win!” 


Neil remained silent. He was still shaking after? 


Seven miles away, but still within Norfolk County, a long strain of his day’s study and planning, and at® 
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girl was struggling with an assailant. The identity of the 
man was a problem to be paramount in Norfolk County 
for many, many days; it was one to stir the district and 
the State and even to spread certain of its sensations for 
a while throughout the nation. 

The girl was recognized by the first passer-by who 
saw her in the grass near the Belfast Road early the next 
morning. She was the girl who sold tickets for the Star 
Theater at Norfolk; her name was Beulah Drell; and 
she had been dead, so physicians said, for eight hours. 
The coroner’s jury found that one Spencer Kane, of Chi- 
cago, had been seen driving alone with her on the Bel- 
fast road late in the evening; he had returned alone and 
much excited to a garage, and no one had seen Beulah 
alive again. Accordingly Kane was held to the grand 
jury, who promptly indicted him for murder. His fam- 
ily, who had cast him off, but who balked at having one 
of the name hanged, retained in his cause the Chicago 
firm of Guyler, Wadrop and Kramer, who during twelve 
years had never failed to secure acquittal—or at worst, 
disagreement of the jury—in any criminal case where 
they appeared for the defense. Guyler and Kramer 
themselves arrived in Norfolk, and for the sake of local 
connection they associated with them Macey of Bel- 
fast. 

Neil did not need to have Hallowell drop in to emphasize 
the portent of all that. 

“Well, young feller, we asked for a little irrigation for 
your prospects,” he said. ‘Looks like we’ve busted down 
the dam.” - 

Neil tried to smile. He had kept himself locked in 


suspense of the near approach of the trial. 
“Tf this was goin’ to be any common case,” Halle 
continued, “which you’d win against Macey or Dana 


any other boob from about here, it’d maybe get youd 


nomination for Armistead’s job; but as it is, against tit 


Chicago crooks, with Macey trailing in, when yous 


them you’ve got a sure thing, Neil—a sure thing for 
gress! And a blamed sight further than that! Go0 
Guyler, and you’ve got a running start to carry} 


through the House and into the Senate, or anywhere@ 


this State can send you! Stick it te that bunch, 
youll have everybody lickin’ your boots. There's 
body that the voters love like they do a winner. 
one’s ever licked Guyler, Wadrop and Kramer in any! 
case; but you’re going to do it. Lose, and you're} 
another poor boob who Guyler’s walked over; but pit 
to him right, and everyone—everyone who’s been ¢ 
to jump on those crooks but don’t dare to while th 
getting away with everything—will tumble over 
selves to hand you what you want!” 

Neil flushed dizzily. Hallowell watched him a mom 
“Now, this is what I came about, Neil. Disillusion 
self if you think you’re bucking any busher game. © 
to! Guyler, Wadrop and Kramer ’re clever; but bmg 
ness aint all they’ve used to get off two hundred 
twenty-eight men guilty of the criminal code thm 
arson and bank-bustin’ down to murder; it’s crooked 
too—cleverness and crooked stuff. You’ve got to | 
for that every second and with everyone from 
and witnesses to judge and jury. And you’ve got®@ 
more than look out for it; you’ve got to buck it!” 
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By Edwin Balmer 





“Buck it?” Neil repeated in Hallowell’s tone. 
“Like a lawyer,” Hallowell emphasized, ‘“—not like 
a Sunday-school superintendent. You’ve got to fight 
crookedness—if you want to see justice done—fight it as 
you fight fire. With fire! Do you get me? Or Guyler will 
set another murderer loose to stroll the streets and laugh at 
the law and the poor jays who try to enforce it—like you!” 
Hallowell moved his hand and struck Neil familiarly. 
Neil, not trusting himself yet to speak, drew away with 
repulsion. Hallowell arose and turned his back to dis- 
regard it. 
“The case comes on the calendar day 
after to-morrow,” he commented casu-  °) 
ally. vo. 


“Ves,” Neil replied. 7 J 

Hallowell: reckoned. “Jury-pickin’ Soe 
will take all of a week; your side, how Ae 
much more?” 

“A week.” ; 

“Give Guyler a week for his witnesses; q 

























then about three weeks from now you'll 
be going after him; there wont be much 
to skid the case either way before then. 
But when you win the break in your 
favor, I’ll see that The Post gets a wire 
from Washington about Armistead’s 
quitting. I can spring it any time now; 
and that’ll be the time. Good 

luck!” 

Neil spent an hour that evening with 
Marion; it was the last he might al- 
low himself, for an alarmingly indefi- 
nite time. It was particularly good to 
talk to her again after being with Hal- 
lowell and his sort. Neil did not doubt 
that Guyler would use any methods 
necessary to win; but if Neil found him 
fighting foul, the thing to do, of course, 
was simply to expose it. 





















“@O you made the appointment to 
take Beulah Drell riding that 
night?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“What did you do next?” Neil de- 
manded. 

“T went to the Union Avenue Garage, 
as I stated in my direct testimony,” 
Kane repeated slowly and calmly, “and 
hired the car. It was a Ford.” 

“What time was that?” 

“Ten minutes after ten.” 

“Did you engage a driver?” 

“No sir; I drove myself.” 

“How did you arrange that with the garage?” 

“They knew me there.” 

“You had taken cars out before under like cir- 
cumstances?’ 

With the question the crowd, packing the benches 
of the courtroom, strained farther forward. Neil stood 
confronting the prisoner on the witness-stand; he could 
See at the edges within his vision only a slight shift in 
the vague background of humanity, but he felt an increase 
of tension. He could observe it more marked in 
With the question, the big form of 



























00. It seemed to Neil that the judge did not 
eally deliberate after the big lawyer protested, 


ut ‘merely hesitated in order to make it appear 
hat he deliberated, 


uyler towered before the judge. anechatins » 
I object!” Guyler boomed. “Which doyou mean?” 
The Prisoner on the stand waited, calmly demanded Neil. For the 
watching his counsel; the judge gazed at Guyler _ fst time Neil felt the thrill 


of advantage over Guyler; 

he had brought the big lawyer 

again to his feet to fight for 
time for his client. 


“Objection sustained,’’ he ruled. 

Neil’s mind already had recast the question. 

“When did you take a car, without a driver, from that 
garage before?”’ 

“T can’t give the exact dates.” 

“Those occasions, whenever they were, were also for 
the purpose of taking girls driving alone with you?” 

Guyler had remained on his feet. “Object!” he 
thundered again. Neil pressed his lips tight as the judge 
delayed. 

It was getting along toward noon of Wednesday of 
the third week of the trial—the Wednesday before 
Thanksgiving. The first week had gone, as Hal- 
lowell had predicted, to the selection of the jury 
—a long, baffling week during which Neil had ques- 
tioned and challenged and rejected jurors only to 
feel, when at last the box was full, that Guyler had 
from the first desired the twelve men whom Neil had 
accepted. 

Neil then had presented the case of the State—a 
clear, complete, absolutely convincing case, he had reck- 
oned it, until Guyler and Kramer had started their 
merciless cross-examination of his witnesses. Neil tried 
to forget how they had ripped his case to pieces, sneering, 
discrediting, mocking and all the time turning the most 
telling points against the prosecution. Rage mastered 
Neil, at other moments, as he realized the travesty they 
had succeeded in making out of the truth. The week 
which should have been “his” ended almost in triumph 

for Guyler. Then, on Monday, Guyler had brought on 

his witnesses. The first of these had testified briefly 
and had been offered only as preparation for Kane’s 
dramatic taking of the witness-stand Tues- 
day morning to testify in his own defénse. 
The prisoner had testified all day, with 
Guyler quietly and skillfully drawing him 
out, while Neil had to sit silent 
and helpless, hearing Kane make 
himself out a persecuted and 
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slandered man. There was no doubt at the end of that 
day that, if the case had gone to the jury at once, they 
would have freed Kane without leaving their box. 

But at last Guyler had had to turn his witness over to 
the State, and Neil had started his attack on Kane’s 
story. Kane kept everyone’s sympathy at first; Neil 
fought for two hours with the consciousness that everyone 
was against him and that the more he assailed Kane, the 
more he added to the conviction that the prisoner was 
simply persecuted. It was only a minute ago that Neil 
had started the first stir against the accused. 

“Now we will return to the particular evening when 
Beulah Drell was your companion. Where did you drive 
first?” 

“To the Star Theater.” 

“Did you stop there?” 

“No; I went past and stopped at the corner of Elm 
and the Square.” 

“Why did you not stop for her at the theater?” 

“We had agreed to meet at Elm.” 

“Tt was dark there, I suppose.”’ 

“Darker than before the theater—yes sir.” 

“And there were fewer people about?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“That suited your purposes better?” 

Neil glanced to the jury; sympathy for the prisoner was 
slipping away—no doubt of it now. 

Guyler felt it too. “Object!” 

The judge again sustained him; but Neil was quite cool 
as he continued: 

“Did you mention the appointment to anyone?” 

“T don’t know whether I did or not.” 

“Did you give anyone an explanation of why you 
wanted a car that evening?” 

“No sir.” 

“You did not tell Gibson, at the garage, that you were 
going toward Belfast to look for a wallet you had lost?” 

“No sir—yes sir,” stammered the prisoner. 

“Which do you mean?” demanded Neil. 

For the first time since the trial started, Neil felt the 
thrill of advantage over Guyler; he had brought the big 
lawyer again to his feet to fight for time 
for his client; and everyone must 
know it. The prosecution had shak- 
en Kane in his prepared story; he 
had forgotten to what he had tes- | 
tified the day before and the ex- ‘ 
planation he had given then. Neil 
forced Guyler down; he pressed 
the cross-examination through 4% 
the meeting of Kane with 
Beulah; he ripped from the 
accused the final shreds of 
sympathy. Then he 
pushed on to less 
personal, more 
damning details. 

“Then you drove 
where?” 

“On the Belfast 
* Road.” 

“Your car had a 
license-tag attached 
then?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Kane, sullen and 
frightened, took 
refuge in evasion. “ 

“Do you know @ 
that it did not have 
a license-tag on the # 
rear?” 

“IT don’t know.” 
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“Did you look at the rear to see if the license-number 
was in place?” 

“No sir—not till I brought the car back to the garage.” 

“What happened then?” 

“One of the men called my attention to the fact that 
the number was missing.” 

“What time was that?” 

“A quarter past eleven.” 

“What explanation did you give?” 

“T may have said: ‘It must have dropped off.’ ” 

“You meant it dropped off while you were driving?” 


She sank down on the floor 

he released her, and she sat @™ 

up at him. “What a terrible 
you might have done!” 
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By Edwin Balmer 


“Not—not necessarily.” 

“Did you take any other action in regard to it?” 

“J paid the garage two dollars to cover the expense of 
getting a duplicate tag.” 

“By that you admitted losing the number?” 

“Qbject!” Guyler roared; sweat stood on his red brow. 
Neil faced Guyler and smiled. When Neil turned back 
to the prisoner, he forced from him the admission that he 
had passed two cars on the Belfast Road: one had turned 
a light upon him and Beulah—whereupon Kane had low- 
ered his head. 

“Why did you do that?” Neil pressed him. 

The prisoner, unprepared for that, floundered a minute 
before offering: “I was driving and was afraid their light 
would dazzle me.” 

“Vou did not do it for concealment?” 

“No sir.” 


EIL took Kane over the rest of his story. Kane and 

Beulah had driven to Hazen’s Crossroad, four miles 
from Norfolk; then they had quarreled. Because of that, 
Kane claimed, she had asked to be put down at the cross- 
roads and to return alone to Norfolk by the interurban. 
It was then eleven o’clock, and the car was due. Kane 
stuck to his story that he had put her down and she had 
gone alone to the car-line. 

“Did you go away?” 

“No sir; I stayed in the car at the crossroads watching 

her walk toward the car-line.” 

“You could see her clearly all the way to the car?” 

“Almost—that is, the moon went under before she got 

to the car-line; I couldn’t see her for the last hundred 
yards, But a minute later—there was plenty of time for 
her to reach the car-line—the Norfolk car came.” 
“You saw her get aboard?” 
“I saw some one I supposed was her get aboard.” 
“You did not follow to see?” 
“No sir; I didn’t doubt it was her.” 
“Then you immediately drove away?” 
The prisoner swore that he had; he had returned to 
Norfolk, he said; but he had not returned directly. He 
ad gone ten miles about by a detour on Hazen’s Cross- 
road and the South Norfolk Pike. He had had no errand 
on that road; he had merely been driving because he was 
excited. .The excitement was because he had quarreled 
with Beulah Drell; that was all, he said. The time of 
he passing of the electric car, which Kane testified he 

ad waited to see, was known; it was eleven o’clock; he 
had- returned to the garage at a quarter past eleven. He 
had driven, therefore, at better than forty miles an hour. 

“How were the roads?” Neil challenged. 

“Good.” 

“Not wet or muddy?” 

“No—that is, not—” (Kane faltered and looked to his 
ounsel, who fought for him again but vainly) “not very.” 

“Did you cross Hazen’s Creek?” 

“Hazen’s Creek? Yes—yes sir, of course.” 

“There. was no mud on the bottoms near the creek?” 

“Some mud, maybe.” 

Whether it was a mile or two miles or half a mile Kane 
ould not say; but he was quite sure it did not hold him 
back—much. Guyler, Kramer and Macey were taking 
ums now trying to check the rush of the prosecution; but 

eil denied them. He saw Guyler watching the clock. 
Adjournment had been agreed early that day over Thanks- 
pvIng; and Guyler was watching the clock for it! 

Now you say that these roads which you took for 
our return were absolutely deserted? There was no one 
O See ‘you come back that way?” 

“Yes sir.” : 

“You did not see anyone on the South Norfolk Pike?” 

No sitr—not till I was a block from the garage.” 

en you were again on Elm Street, upon the same 
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road that you would have been had you returned direct by 
the Bristol road?” 

Guyler was up again. “Your Honor,” he said to the 
judge, ‘““‘by agreement we were to take recess at this hour 
over Thanksgiving Day.” 

“Your Honor,” Neil said, “when the witness has an- 
swered this question, I am satisfied to have finished with 
him till Friday morning. I am willing to give the defense 
the respite it desires!” He turned again toward Kane. 

“Yes,” the prisoner answered. 


AITING, as was his custom, till the crowd had 

cleared, Neil followed the prisoner’s counsel out to 
the street. Guyler did not delay for him, with the 
condescending courtesy he had shown after former ses- 
sions. Kramer did not seem to see him at all; and Macey 
swiftly slipped away. Outside the courthouse, from the 
noise which came through the doors, some sort of demon- 
stration was going on; and it was not for the defense. 
Now Neil heard his name; when he came out, some one 
yelled for everybody to go up the square away from the 
courthouse; men seized Neil and hustled him along. 

Saunders was at his shoulder. ‘“You’ve got those Chi- 
cago crooks on the run, Neil! Say, do we know it! The 
boys like you for this morning; and they’re going to 
send you to Congress! News just came and ’s spreading 
about. Joe Armistead’s resigned; he’s going to Venezuela 
or somewhere. Post got the wire while you were laying 
out Guyler! The boys want you, when you’ve got him all 
laid out, to go to Washington for them!” 

Neil looked about dizzily; the shouting of his name con- 
fused him; and friends, acquaintances and men whom he 
didn’t know at all were pushing to be near him, to slap 
him on the shoulder and cry commendation. They were 
from the courtroom, most of them; and the rest had 
been sent there by Hallowell after the “word came from 
Washington.” Neil knew that Hallowell had worked all 
that up; but Hallowell would have done that only when 
he felt the break in Neil’s favor. Indeed, Hallowell 
couldn’t have worked up these people from the courtroom 
for a beaten man. This shouting meant not only that 
Hallowell but the crowd in the court too believed that 
he was winning—at least that he was not being beaten. 

But he did not let any feeling of triumph take hold 
upon him—he got free of the crowd as soon as he could. 
He had shown Guyler, perhaps, that he was not just a 
country lawyer; but that was not licking Guyler. In fact, 
now more than ever must he look out for Guyler; now 
was the time when there was nothing Guyler might not do. 

So Neil worked till late that night and the next morning 
too. Thanksgiving dinner was with Marion, and the 
afternoon hours were hers too—hours when, for his sake 
and that of the case, he must not think of the trial. 

The afternoon was warm and clear, following sharper, 
wet weather; and he kept his promises pretty well for a 
time as they drove leisurely mile after mile beside the 
brown fields of corn stubble; there were farms where 
the stalks yet stood and where the tops of the turnips and 
the yellow gourds of late squash and pumpkins lay be- 
tween the rows. They cut through meadows and wound 
down into the creek-bottom; they discovered a wonder- 
ful, lonely old road—little more than overgrown ruts— 
running beside the creek for miles 6n end and most de- 
lightfully deserted. They loafed along this more and more 
contentedly until they began to recognize its windings 
again. It was leading to Hazen’s Crossroad at the creek- 
bridge; and as that meant return to the trial, they stopped 
the car and got out. They found a brown glade still 
warm in the sun where for a while they sat and watched 
the creek flowing at their feet. 

“The case, as it stands now,”—Neil said aloud his 
thoughts then —“is exactly this—” 

“Dear, ought we?” 
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“Oh, Marion, it means all our future! Everything! I 
can’t really think of anything else at all!” 

“T know!” She seized his hand, which had clasped hers, 
and bending, she brought it to her lips. “Nor I! What is it?” 

“Tl talk it out to you, as it’s in my mind now. It'll 
help me any amount. I just found out yesterday, you 
see, the point to hammer on to win. 

“The thing I’ve got the jury thinking about is what road 
Kane took to get back to Norfolk; everything now is 
going to depend on that. He says he never went far- 
ther than Hazen’s place on the Belfast Road, that he left 
Beulah there and drove home by way of Hazen’s Cross- 
road and the South Norfolk Pike. Now, if he did that, 
he can’t be guilty; for he wouldn’t have had the time to 
take Beulah where her body was found. But since I 
know he killed her, I know he must have gone on the 
Belfast Road four miles beyond Hazen’s place, and there- 
fore he came back straight on the Belfast Road. Three 
different witnesses have testified that they saw a Ford 
car—they couldn’t see the driver except to see that he 
was a man and alone—driving back on the Belfast Road 
from the place where Beulah was killed; and two of those 
witnesses testified that the car had no license-tag behind. 

“Now, we know that Kane brought back his car to the 
garage without a license-tag; probably, in his first panic 
after he realized what he’d done, he took it off and threw 
it away to avoid identification. He came back in a very 
excited condition, as he admits and the garage men testi- 
fied. He claims this excitement was merely because he 
had quarreled with Beulah; and he claims he couldn’t 
have been the man seen driving a Ford without a license 
at eleven o’clock on the Belfast Road, because he was 
at that time coming back the other way; but taking his 
own timing for that, he must have driven in the dark and 
through mud at forty miles an hour. Now, I can prove 
that the car he hired had been used in a race a few days 
before; it was driven by a good driver in daylight over 
better roads than Hazen’s and the South Norfolk Pike, 
and the best it could do was forty-two miles. So what he 
claims is practically impossible. Do you see it, Marion?” 

“Of course!” 

“For he didn’t do it; and I’ll hammer on that till 
I prove it, and I'll get Guyler. I'll get him!” 

He jumped up in his agitation and strode away. She 
sat and looked after him. She knew that, after his review 
of the argument to her, he wanfed to be alone to recon- 
sider, recombine and strengthen it with himself. She 
watched him proudly and fondiy; he was so straight and 
tall and well-looking and able and honest. There was 
nothing which he might not do, no place which he might 
not gain! She leaned back, relaxed and happy, dreaming 

again of him and of her and all that they would 
share together. 

Neil, his thought all taken by the 

immediate matter, went on about 

the bend. He 

came in 

sight of the 


nt 
ie “e 
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bridge over the creek where Hazen’s road crossed, 
good deal of rain had fallen on the day before, and so ¢ 
conditions must be similar to those on the night whe 
Beulah had been killed; Neil could get a good idea g 
the heaviness of the mud on the low stretches of the road 
that night. He followed the road for several hundred 
yards in each direction. All through the bottom was mix 
and deep mud; he was sure no car could have been drive 
at any high speed through this stretch. 

Neil idled a moment, watching some children playing 
beside the road. He had found himself often, recently 
observing children. These were building with bits q 
board and sticks and an oblong piece of metal. Neil oh 
served them for some time before a jump of his puly 
signaled recognition of the metal piece. It was an Ili 
nois automobile license-plate and painted the color of th 
current year; the number was 67,452! It was the num 
ber which had been attached to the car Kane had take 
from the Union Avenue garage on the night of the mp 
der and which had been missing when he returned. The 
was no doubt about it; Neil’s own witnesses had put 
figures in evidence—67,452! 

For an instant, against all his reason, fear struck throug 
Neil—fear that Kane was innocent, that he had come th 
way, as he had sworn; but almost simultaneously sug 
cion and more than suspicion—the certainty of anoth 
explanation—seized him. This was precisely the sort 
thing he should have expected now, he said to hims 
Guyler had planted it there; the realization enraged hi 
so that it drove away all doubt. He stepped down bes 
the children and picked up the license-tag from where th 
had laid it in the soft soil. 

“Where did you get this?” 

The oldest boy—he was not more than five—explai 
that they had found it right over there; they hadn’t tak 
it from anywhere. The child led Neil through the ¢ 
tails and flags and the rank, coarse grasses a few 
farther on and showed him the mark in the mud where 
plate had lain; the print was clear, as also were the 
of the child who had discovered the treasure. 

Neil thanked the boy, and keeping the 
tag, he climbed back upon the 
road. 

Neil had recognized long be- 
fore,.of course, that one of Kane’s 
first moves after his arrest would 
be to inform Guyler where he had 
thrown the license-tag; Guyler, 
or some one sent by him, had 
undoubtedly secured it immedi- 
ately and taken it away from be- 
side the Belfast Road. The 
subsequent act had become com- 
pletely clear to Neil now. Guy- 
ler had had the plate “planted” 
here. Neil could not tell pre- 
cisely when it had been planted, 
for it was enameled metal, 

(Continued on page 134) 
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of all that. “Well, young feller, we asked for a little irrigation 
like we've busted down the dam.” 
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After the rest had gone, Judd 
nerally proposed trying some- 
ing. lt was trying in more 
senses than one to Myrtilla. 
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Arve you a lover of your 
kind — even when they 
sing? Kennett Harris is, 
and that’s one reason his 
stories are so fetching. 
He likes the people he 
writes about, and ‘you 
do too. 








A 
CASE of 
KINDRED 
EMOTIONS 


By 
KENNETT 
HARRIS 











ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


HIS is a mighty small world, after all! You may 
have noticed that it is, and may have even com- 
mented on the fact. Judd Picton, hurrying across 

Madison Street bridge to catch his train and almost 
mtly recognizing Miss Myrtilla Newell’s trim figure 


rf ont of him, realized that it was a remarkably small 
iid, for he had last seen Miss Newell in the remote mu- 


Epality of Ottawa, Illinois, and that very nearly two years 
He had seen her in Ottawa several times, but 


MP Rever mustered courage enough to speak to her. He 


i bashful, for one thing; for another, he had been 
eperly brought up by his two maiden aunts, and he 
e t speaking to a young lady to whom one has not 
SM introduced is a most improper proceeding; further- 
me Miss Newell was exceedingly pretty and vivacious, 
m eeauty and vivacity in a girl have the peculiar effect 
waking a shy young man shyer still. 

=o Make perfectly sure, Judd accelerated his speed until 
sould get a glimpse of the girl’s profile. It was she! 
at perfect peachblow complexion, that piquantly fore- 
ortened nose, that mouth—perfectly demure now, but 
ily curving into smiles or gleaming, with a flash of 


small white teeth, to the frequent impulse of laughter— 
no other girl had these in exactly the same combination. 
Judd had no more than an impression of her eyes, because 
he had never dared look at them directly; but it may be 
said in that connection that they were dark and devilish. 

The young man dropped back five paces—about the 
interval he had observed when he tagged Miss Newell 
about the public square at Ottawa. Now he tagged her 
into the Northwestern station, and winding in and out and 
through the homegoing five o’clock mob, he tagged her 
up the stairway, between the big gates and so to his very 
own usual train, which he entered closely upon Myrtilla’s 
neat little heels about thirty seconds before it started. 

A mighty small world!—and one full of coincidences, as 
you may have had occasion to remark. Miss Newell might 
have been returning to Ottawa, but she wasn’t. As a 
matter of history, she left that train at Boscowen Heights, 
the suburb in which Judd was then boarding. What was 
more, she set off briskly along Quillan Street and turned 
south on Rosemary Avenue, which was Judd’s ordinaty 
route. At No. 347 she stopped, and fumbling with the 
latch of the front-yard gate, dropped one of the many 
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packages she was carrying. It was cylindrical in form, 
and it rolied to the eage of the sidewalk and into the 
gutter, which was muddy with a recent rain. 

Judd made a pantherlike leap for that package, slipped 
and sprawled ignominiously. Myrtilla laughed. 

It was not at all what she should have done; but she 
was young, and the thing happened so quickly. She 
checked herself, however, at the sight of Judd’s crimson 
face and said that she was sorry. The young man had 
picked himself up and was wiping the muddy package 
with his handkerchief. His own garments had suffered 
considerably, and his hat was a sight to behold. He had, 
in his confusion, jammed it over his perspiring brow with- 
out noticing its condition, and a little miry trickle was 
descending from the brim down his left cheek. 

“Don’t mention it,” he said in a voice charged with 
emotion. “No, you mustn’t take it; wait and let me—” 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Newell with decision, and 
she took the package from his reluctant hand. “You 
must come in and wash yourself,” she continued, holding 
the gate open. 

“Not at all! I mean, it—it isn’t necessary, thank you. 
I—you—” He lifted his miry hat with a queer contortion 
of his mouth that was meant for asmile. ‘Good morning.” 

“Tt isn’t morning,” Miss Newell reminded him as he 
was turning away. Then with sudden severity in her tone 
she demanded: ‘What were you following me for?” 

If ever a young man was reduced to stammering inco- 
herence and general imbecility, it was Judd. Miss Newell 
continued to look at him with merciless questioning in her 
direct gaze as he floundered through excuses and denial. 
It was a hard thing to do, because her restrained mirth 
was struggling hard for expression. 

“You did follow me,” she said. “And it isn’t the first 
time. I know you now; I was wondering where I had 
seen you before, all the way along in the train. You are 
that funny Picton boy.” 


RS. NEWELL, Myrtilla’s mamma, had to speak quite 
sharply to her daughter before the young woman 
would stop laughing long enough to explain herself. 

“T can’t help it,” protested Myrtilla, wiping her eyes. 
“He’s so ridiculous! Oh dear! Mother, if you had only 
seen him!” 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself,” said Mrs. 
Newell. ‘The poor fellow can’t help the way he looks.” 

“Tt isn’t so much the way he looks as the way he acts. 
I mean that he wouldn’t be so bad-looking, if—” She 
paused. 

“What did you mean by telling him that it wasn’t the 
first time he had followed you?” Mother asked. 

“At Ottawa—time and time again. I won a box of cara- 
mels from Alice Richards once, betting he would follow 
me.” 

“A nice thing for a young lady to bet about!” 

“And he’s going to call! Save, oh save me, my mother! 
But isn’t it strange finding him here, living only two blocks 
away?” 

“Tt’s a small world!” said Mrs. Newell, picking up her 
knitting. “If he does call, Myrtilla, you mustn’t make 
fun of him.” 

“T wont,” Myrtilla replied. “I'll just sick Jimsey onto 
him—or Daddy. But I don’t really think he will call.” 

It was a quite natural surmise. Certainly, Judd had 
asked if he might be allowed to call, but that request was 
made, apparently, to evade her repeated invitation to come 
in and get some of that mud off. “Some other time, if I 
may.” He was unmistakably anxious to get away. 

Well, he was and he was not. It was a beautifully 
thrilling thing to be standing face to face with her at last, 
to have her actually speaking to him, to know that all he 
had ever imagined of—of her eyes, for instance, and—oh, 
everything, had been far inferior to the fascinating reality. 





A Case of Kindred Emotions 


That was great! At the same time, when a fellow’s face 
is running with sweat and probably as red as a beet and 
he can’t wipe it because his handkerchief is all muck, 
and when his tongue is sort of paralyzed and his elbows 
and the knees of his trousers are sopping wet, and he 
knows the girl can hardly keep her face straight—why, 
you know how it would be. A fellow would naturally 
want to beat it. 

As for calling, that was a thing that Judd ardently de- 
sired—and pusillanimously postponed. Nevertheless, in 
course of time, he did call. When he had-gone, Myrtilla’s 
younger brother, Jimsey, came out on the porch bearing 
smelling-salts, which he offered to his sister with an air 
of solicitude. ‘A sniff of this and a little quiet are all 
you need now,” he said in a bedside whisper. 

“Go as far as you like,” returned Myrtilla with a deep- 
drawn sigh as she accepted the refreshment with every 
appearance of gratitude. 

* “Gee! but he’s a gabby guy—lI don’t think,” said Jim. 
sey. 

“That’s easily explained, my son,’’ Mr. Newell drawled 

from the farther end of the porch, where he and Mrs, 

Newell were sitting. He was a lanky, slab-sided man 

with large, solemn black eyes and a habitually mournful 

expression that added to his reputation as a great old 
kidder. He had carefully cultivated the drawl from an 
early age. 
“His business accounts both for his reticence of speech 
and his diffident manner,” Mr. Newell continued. 
“What is his business?” asked Myrtilla with a dainty 
yawn. 
“He’s a life-insurance solicitor,” replied her father. 


UITE naturally the Newell family believed that its 
head was joking when he informed them of young 
Mr. Picton’s occupation. Nevertheless it was the plain, 
unvarnished truth. Judd had come up from Ottawa to ae 
cept a position with the Vesuvian Mutual Life and Acct 
dent, which his aunts’ influence had obtained for him. The 
aunts owned a comfortable little bundle of Vesuvian stock, 
and certain members of the acting directorate needed theif 
proxies quite urgently at the time, so urgently that they 
sent a highly polished emissary properly to represent tht 
matter to the ladies. 

Said the highly polished emissary on his return: 4 
had to promise ’em something for the pup. Britton h 
written them such a nice letter about the proxies, explaii 
ing the need of reform in the management, and it really di 
seem— Well, I explained just what kind of a blatherskilt 
Britton was, and when they switched off to the darling 
boy’s prospects, I saw my chance. You needn’t wofty 
though. He wont last through the rainy season in Hace 
—and you wont have to bounce him, at fhat. . If we gavt 
him an office-job, it might be different.” 

“What has he been doing?” asked the official superi0 

“Reading law, with some jay attorney, but he does# 
like it.” 

“Does he think he’ll like hustling insurance?” 






























































“He doesn’t think—hasn’t got the necessary apparatii 
I judge, and he’s one of these boys that shrink from 
rude contact of unsympathetic souls. I give him two wee 
at the outside.” 

Which shows how prone to error is human judgmet 
Judd Picton, poor lamb! walked innocently into his 2 
employment, stayed in it and, one might say, made goé 
He was nursed a little at first, perhaps,—more out of poli 
than kindness,—but however much his knees may fi 
wabbled, he learned to stand on his own feet. 

There was more than one reason for that. 
highly polished emissary had told the aunts, in Judi 
hearing, that many insurance solicitors realized enormé 
sums annually in salary and commissions, after a few ye 
experience had taught them the kinks of the game. @ 
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| know you now; | was wondering where | had seen you before, all the way along in the train. 
You are that funny Picton boy.” 
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job was not like an ordinary office position, where a man 
began in a subordinate capacity and might have no chance 
to show his ability, where promotion was siow and governed 
largely by routine and precedent. Not at all! All solicitors 
were free and equal from the start, endowed with unalien- 
able rights to the pursuit of “prospects.” Keward auto- 
matically and instantly followed merit, irrespective of 
seniority or personal influence. A big field and no favor! 
What more could a go-getter want? That fired Judd’s 
imagination. He persuaded himself that he was a go-getter. 

Then there was an element of doggedness in his nature, 
in spite of his painful shyness. 

Lastly— On consideration, it will be better not to give 
that last reason just now, although it was a potent one. 
Enough to say that the Polished Emissary was fooled and 
the general manager of the Chicago branch was interested 
and—after he had seen Judd—considerably surprised. Not 
that Judd made a phenomenal success, but— 

“Away beyond the average,” remarked the G. M. to his 
assistant, after he had glanced down the typewritten sheet 

that he had called for. “How does he 

do it, do you suppose?” 
“Stays with ’em, I guess,” said the 
i assistant. ‘“He’s got a rotten ad- 


dress, and as to putting up any 
talk—” 
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“I'm sorry if I've 
been making my- 
self a nuisance,” 
he said. “I think 
I will go now.” 
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A Case of Kindred Emotions 









“Wide acquaintance?” 
“A comparative stranger in our city.” 
“Seems to run a good aeal to acciaents lately,” said the 
G. M. after another look at the sheet. “Hm-m-m! No 
fool, whatever he may look like,” he added... ... 

lt was nearly a month later that Mr. Newell felt that 
he had to make a protest. 

“See here, sister,” he said to Myrtilla. 
that I am an indulgent parent, and that I have sedulously 









“You know 



























| 
endeavored not to make myself obtrusive or obnoxious in 1 
any way to the more or less animated_gents’ outfitting ‘ 
stock that infests these premises. I realize that I have a 1 
charming and attractive daughter and that where the I 
molasses is,—or are,—there will the flies be gathered to- 
gether. I bear my inevitable martyrdom as meekly ag I 
most, remembering the days of my own callow youth, ere J 
wisdom and modesty and a sense of propriety and—er— h 
horse-sense and—”’ E 
“Don’t orate, Daddy,” said Myrtilla composedly, ct 
“What’s troubling your dear old mind? Tell Myrtie.” st 
“TI was going to say, if you'll allow me, that I’ve borne 
the vapidity, the inanity and piffling puerility of your be 
pestilent porch-climbers; I’ve stood for their haw-hawing I 
and their klinkety plunkiting on their ukuleles, and Jim- 
sey’s infernal phonograph—”’ sa 
“This is no fit language for my maidenly ears,”’ said 
Myrttilla. co 
“And no gore has gaumed up my threshold,” pursued to 
her father. “Hitherto I haven’t even murmured, but I’m 
murmuring now. You hear me now, girl.” mM: 
“Poifeckly, Daddy,” Myrtilla assented. ‘Every sylla- wa 
ble is distinct. But Daddy, you know that hardly any inc 
of the boys are coming now. With the exception of Judd | 
Picton—” “Tf 
“Exactly,” Mr. Newell interrupted. ‘“ ‘With the excep Ic 
tion of Judd Picton.’ He’s got ’em all frozen out. My wh 
love, don’t you think, by exercising tact and firmness ; 
you could get Judd Picton started for the hatstand about rete 
three hours earlier in the stilly night? Have a heart, my to- 
dear! Remember my years and my need of a few hour 1 
rest after the toil of the day. I’ve tried to hint to him that incc 
short visits make long friends, but so far, unavailingly’#® Fie 
“Hint!” said Myrtilla. “Daddy, you know you call 
been abominably rude. I’ve tried, honestly, to get him plac 
to go, but he just stays and stays. Sometimes I think TJ 
just die/ Oh, if you think I enjoy it!” “ny 
“Then why not—” Mr. | 





“Daddy, he’s so helpless; it would be cruel. I’m just 
sorry for him. It isn’t as if he had friends, or even a home. 
I—Jimsey! Look at that boy, Daddy! He’s been lis 
tening.” 

Jimsey came into the open, a half-abashed, half-impt 
dent grin on his countenance. “TI’ll fix this little matte 
for you,” he volunteered. “Leave it to my tact afl 
firmness.” 

His father took him by the collar and shook him capably 
“Tf I hear you butting in, you and I will have painit 
doings, young man,” he said mildly. “You may now? 
excused.” 

Thereupon Jimsey fled, barely escaping the impact! 
the paternal boot-toe. é 

“Goody!” Myrtilla commented. And then, “Illy 
my best, Daddy,” she said, “but I don’t want to hurt 
poor simpleton’s feelings too much.” . 

Myrtilla had tried to discourage Judd Picton up 
certain point, and that point she never passed bee 
as she had intimated, she was a good-hearted girl. ff 
was exasperating—maddening at times. Before his ad¥ 
Myrtilla had had other steady young men callers. 7 
of them at least had been quite regular: Johnny Bat 
Bert Fletcher and Maurice Ames. Occasionally % 
brought other fellows with them, and pleasant times 
had. Myrtilla kept them all going—and coming 




















By Kennett Harris 


the finesse of a lady juggler tossing clubs. She had them 
up in the air, so to speak, but not unpleasantly so, and she 
kept them from clashing. A great little equilibrist, Myr- 
tilla! but Judd undoubtedly spoiled the balance of things. 
He was inevitably the butt, and the relation between butts 
and goats was never more apparent than in his case, 
although his retorts were mild and as unfrequent as they 
were ineffective. Naturally Myrtilla, as hostess, had to 
take his part when the cracks became too raw or his dis- 
tress too evident, and her intervention was misunder- 
stood—the more so as, whoever came and went, and 
whenever they came and went, Judd had the habit of 
remaining. 

Once he broke this rule. On a certain occasion when 
Bert Fletcher finally gave it up and made his farewells, 
Judd surprised Myrtilla by saying he guessed he would 
have to be moving along too. He moved along by 
Bert’s side, silent as usual, until they had turned the 
corner. Then he spoke, and without the suspicion of a 
stammer: 

“Say, Fletcher, the next time you call me a blushing 
bone-head or anything else insulting, do you know what 
I am going to do?” 

Bert was a little taken aback. 
said: ‘I guess you’ll blush.” 

“Wrong!” Judd answered, but he 
colored nevertheless. “I’m going 
to lick the tar out of you.” 

Bert stopped long enough to 
make a hasty estimate. Then he 
walked on. “Is that so?” he 
inquired. 

“Quite so,” Judd answered. 

“If you’ve any doubts about it, 
Ican do it now. I know a place 
where we can go.” 

“I know a place you can go,” 
retorted Fletcher. “You can go 
to—” 

The dash above indicates an 
incomplete sentence. Mr. 
Fletcher did not specifi- 
cally mention the 
plae—judging, 


Then he 
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“Here, Picton!" called 
Mr. Newell. But Judd 
had gone. 


whines = 
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quite correctly, that there would be trouble if he did, and 
he did not want trouble. He said so. 

“All right then,” Judd said, and nodded and left him. 
Thereafter Fletcher came seldom to the Newell porch and 
eventually discontinued his visits. Johnny Barlow was 
the next to drop out, and Ames only showed up once in a 
while. When Mr. Newell voiced his protest, Judd had the 
field pretty much to himself,—not altogether, but pretty 
much,—and Myrtilla was far from enjoying the situation. 

Judd had one social accomplishment that did not endear 
him to Mr. Newell: he sang. He had a thin, sweet tenor 
voice, a large repertory and a fondness. He knew all of 
the college ditties rendered by the porch circle, and he 
bore his part not without a measure of applause when they 
“woke the slumb’ring echoes” and other slumberers—as 
Mr. Newell put it. Myrtilla could play a piano accom- 
paniment—if it was not too difficult. After the rest had 
gone, Judd generally proposed trying something. It was 
trying in more senses than one to Myrtilla, but she 
found that it was a relief from such painful efforts 
at conversation as the following: 

“Er—you know, when I 
saw you on the Madison 
Street bridge, I—I could 
hardly believe it was 
you.” 

“It must have been a 
terrible shock.” 
“Aw, say!” 

“Do I see by 

the dawn’s 

early light?” 
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“Aw, you know what I mean.” 
“You must think I’m awfully clever.” 


“I do. But—but wasn’t it strange, you—you folks 
having moved here—right here at Boscowen? I can’t 
get over it!” 


“T’ve noticed that.” 

(A pause during which it occurs to Judd that he has 
remarked on the coincidence no longer ago than the previ- 
ous eyening—and not by any means for the first time.) 

“Do you remember Belle Stacy in Ottawa?” 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
and I wondered—if you knew her. 

“Did you know her?” 

“No, but I saw her walking with you several times, 
and—I was going to say that—I forgot—of course, you 
must have known her. What are you laughing about?” 

“Something awfully sad. Do you know that I’ve got 
a long, hard day before me to-morrow?” 

“No—have you?” 

(Judd shows real interest and seems to await details. 
Myrtilla opens her mouth a little and covers the opening 
with her hand. She begs Judd’s pardon, and Judd wants 
to know what for.) 

“I’m afraid I yawned.” 

“Are you sleepy?” 

“What makes you yawn?” 

“T didn’t.” 

(An explosive snort is plainly audible-from.the other 
side of the portiéres, where the family are presumably 
sitting. A murmur as of reproof follows.- Five minutes 
later Mr. Newell is heard to announce that Ae is going 
to bed. Three quarters of an hour later still, it suddenly 
occurs to Judd that it is time he went. Within ten minutes 
or thereabout he goes.) 

“You can’t blame me,” said Myrtilla. “I got up and 
looked at the clock and everything. You heard me. 
Honestly, I’m getting desperate! Mother, why don’t you 
come in and help me?” 

“Why don’t you call on me for help?” asked Jimsey. 


I just happened to think of her, 
At least—” 


UDD went home that night with a miserable sense that he 

was losing ground. When the other fellows were around 
vll the time, he had felt easy in his mind, although their 
unembarrassed, too familiar manner with Myrtilla had 
aroused pangs of jealousy in his bosom. She had been 
kinder to him than to any of them, and he had consoled 
himself with the impartiality that she had otherwise shown. 
Meanwhile it was his inestimable privilege to sit and watch 
her, thrilling ecstatically at her every graceful movement, 
at each look that she gave him and at every tone of her 
voice, finding new charms and excellences in her, every 
blissful moment. It was not likely that he would volun- 
tarily leave the scene of such delight. At least, the others 
could go first, and after that—well, after that his exalta- 
tion gave place to anxiety. He had to say something then, 
and he was perfectly aware of his conversational deficien- 
cies. Nevertheless he had had his own fairly well based 
reasons for hope; but now that there was no crowd, that 
hope was beginning to fail him. She was not so kind; 
her smile was less frequent and rather forced; and her 
laughter had a sort of cruelty in it. 

“By ginger!” Judd swore, “I've got to think up some 
things to say.” . : 

He thought of many things—crammed himself with 
sparkling anecdotes, and reviews of books and _ plays. 
studied the daily papers for items of probable interest upon 
which he could comment easily—only to find all of it 
hopelessly muddled or forgotten at the mere sight of 
Myrtilla. There was only one thing that he could think 
of, and that, he realized, he had rather overdone as a topic 
of conversation: the wonderful coincidence of- their—his 
and Myrtilla’s—meeting. 








A Case of Kindred Emotions 














But consider the strangeness of it. After all his old 
boyish dreams of her, his fearful dogging of her footsteps, 
his singling her from ail womankind, as it were, and 
cherishing her. sweet memory through the weary years, 
so to speak, to find her hiking across the Bridge on her 
way to Boscowen Heights—and to know that she was here 
now! Could it be anything else but fate? 

No, he couldn’t get over. it, and on that particular night 
it tempered his discouragement to some degree. But he 
was discouraged; he resolved to stay away for a few 
nights. Perhaps she would miss him. He couldn’t help 
thinking that she missed Johnny Barlow. Actually he 
did skip a night. 

But did Myrtilla welcome him with a gladness that she 
could not disguise? She did not. If she felt any glad- 
ness whatever, her disguise was perfect. Moreover, Mrs. 
Newell helped to entertain him. In spite of that he stayed 
until Mrs. Newell felt that her nerves were giving out 
and bade him good night. After she had left the room, 
he lingered. With the consciousness of having lost more 
ground, he still could not resist the temptation to return; 
and before the week was out, he called again. 

















T noon that day Jimsey rode up to the house on his 
bicycle holding a flat package under his arm, and dis- 
mounting carefully, he ran through the hall and up the 
stairs to his room. Mrs. Newell and Myrtilla both saw 
him, and his mother called to him; but he paid no atten- 
tion, and they heard his bedroom door slam. 
“What dco you suppose he’s up to now?” said Myrtilla. 
Mrs. Newell sighed. “Some mischief,” she replied. 
“That’s a safe guess,” said Myrtilla, and her curiosity 
excited, she remained at the foot of the stairs, listening. 
In a moment or two she turned away with a laugh. “It’s 
that wretched phonograph of his,” she called to her mother. 
“He’s been getting some more new records. I thought you 
told him not to.” 
Taxed with his disobedience, Jimsey declined to admit 
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or deny the charge but grinned and chuckled in the most “aa 
exasperating way. He did this all through luncheon, with joy 
intervals of preternatural gravity. Twice he choked on % he. 
his food and had to get up from the table. his 

And in the evening, when Judd called, Jimsey, with & com, 
his geometry, was one of the family circle gathered around % over 
the reading-lamp. Usually he had business of his own «] 
elsewhere about that time, or “studied” in the seclusion # pypp, 
of his own room free from distraction—as he explained— «y 
or supervision. cious 

Judd greeted the family circle with a sinking of his Hi the , 
heart. The portiéres dividing the more formal room with “y 
the piano and the dinky furniture from the substantially glad 
comfortable “library” had been drawn apart; and Jimsey, very 
who had answered the doorbell, had ushered him into the éy 
library, as one whose call was impartial and general. Bi cjor;: 
Plainly there was to be no téte-a-téte. “Nn 

Still, they gave him a kindly if not a cordial welcome, Himaij | 





Myrtilla’s smile was kind, although she kept her finget 
shut in the book that she had been reading; Mrs. Newell 
was kind to everybody, and she felt a particular relenting 
toward Judd just then. Mr. Newell nodded good-naturedly 
over the top of his paper. 

“You're getting to be quite a stranger, Picton,” he rf 
marked. “What has been keeping you away?” 

Judd began to stammer. 

“Get Mr. Picton a chair, Jimsey,” his mother directed. 

It was a ghastly business. Try as he would, Judd 
could think of nothing to say after the meteorological com 
ditions had been discussed with the usual enthusiasm 
Why had he come? Why? How could he get away= 
gracefully, naturally? How? Oh, misery! It was Mi 
Newell who came at last to his relief, questioning him 
about Ottawa and his aunts, and after another deadif 
silence had succeeded, she (Continued on page 108 
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You have read and been delighted by Donn Byrne’s “A Quatrain of Ling Tai Fu’s” 


and “The Crown of Sheba’s Queen.” 


Here 1s a story from this versatile writer 


as different from those two as it is from the work of any other writer in the world. 











overdressed, sophisticated clerk who played the 

market on margin, came into the office. He was 
not in the habit of being familiar with Kennedy, for he 
disliked the man; but this morning there was too much 
joy bursting in his heart to keep up the habitual aloof- 
ness. As yet none knew his secret,—not even Marion, 
his wife, or his daughter Aileen,—and he needed to say 
something of it to some one, as a kettle must needs boil 
over. 

“A fine morning, a fine morning, Kennedy!” He 
rubbed his dry hands. “A great morning in the country!” 

“Yes,” the clerk agreed suspiciously. His cold, suspi- 
cious eye took in his employer appraisingly. “What was 
the old guy up to now?” he thought. 

“Yes,” Simpson went on, as if carelessly, “I shall be 
glad to get away from all this and livein the country. Yes, 
very glad! Yes!” 

“You’re thinking of going to live in the country?” The 
clerk’s eye gave no hint of wonder. “To commute?” 

“No, to live in it for good.” Simpson bent over his 
mail as if there were an end to the pronouncement. The 
clerk grimaced as he went out the door. The old man 
might go and live in Gehenna, for all he cared. 

Simpson lifted his head as the door closed; and gazing 
hrough the window, he seemed to go into a sort of trance. 
Below him was the rash jangle and hustle of Church 
Street and Dey—the creaking of trucks and rhythmic 
Urumming of the elevated trains, the barking of motor- 
orns, the subdued, cacophonous hum of hurried life. Be- 
ore his eyes, in the physical sense, was the muddy puddle 
bf the East River—the unbeauty of squalid ferryboats, 
he ugly insectlike tugs that threaded their way hither and 
hither, the vertebrated line of railroad barges. Beyond 
hat, the dingy wilderness of the Jersey shore-front, with 
ts huddle of docks, its hideous advertisements, its dingy, 
moke-fuddied factories. And over it all, a harsh, un- 


healthy sunlight rairied brazenly. But he saw and heard 
hothing of these. 


H: smiled in his white mustache as Kennedy, the 
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“The Happy Townland!” he was saying to himself. 
“Yes, that’s it—the Happy Townland!” 

Past this dun and ugly prospect he was seeing, as by 
some miracle of second sight, a green and odorous coun- 
try—long, winding roads bordered by high trees, cool 
meadows where cows grazed, a mare browsing daintily with 
a long-legged foal capering by her, a brook somewhere 
indefinitely placed, fringed by goldenrod and tall reeds, 
the mellow sleepiness of a big house, dogwood rioting in 
blossom and the delicate mauve of laurel. From every- 
where there came to his nostrils the scent of trampled 
grass and the biting perfume of pine trees. And by a white . 
magic the harsh bustle of the city streets was metamor- 
phosed into the lazy drone of bees and the sound of wind 
among the reeds, the note of unknown birds and the 
clamor of the indefinite brook. 

He drew an agent’s brown sheet from the drawer of his 
desk and perused it for the thousandth time: 

“About ten acres of land,” he read, “artistically laid out 
into flower-beds and vegetable gardens, one acre of 
orchard, beautiful shade- and fruit-trees, lawns taste- 
fully laid out, the whole arranged as a delightful private 
park.” And above: “The farmhouse has been remodeled 
in a thoroughly modern manner, without deteriorating 
from its Old World charm.” 

As far back as he could remember, and that was six - 
and fifty years ago, the ambition of his life had been to 
own a big house in the country, with land sufficient to 
provide for its needs. A sort of haven, it had always 
seemed to him, into which he could retire in his late days 
—the prospect of and hope for which had supported him 
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“Come on!” she would tell him. 


“Hurry up. 
had to dress! 


What a time I've 


Oo 


wish we hadn't to go.” 














through all his life. As far back as he could remember, 
and even before he could,—yes, even in his prenatal days, 
the shadow of uncertainty and want had hung over 
his life like a cloud. Very dimly, but with startling 
streaks of stark realism, he could recall his father’s cob- 
bling and shoemaking store in Fall River—a dim, leather- 
smelling house, with a great wooden Hessian boot swing- 
ing over the door as a sign of his guild. He could dimly 
remember his father, a wizened, snarling sort of man 
with spectacles, whose knife cut through the leather with 
a rasp; his mother, a gaunt, pinchtmouthed shrew, whose 
sap of humanity had been turned by poverty into gall. 
These personalities were very vague to him now, but the 
bitter edge of one thing he remembered only too well, 
and that was the tragic poverty of the house—the rush to 


finish a piece of work on Saturday night, so that the ¢ 


tomer might pay in time for Sunday’s sustenance; ® 
sorry makeshifts; the utter shame of things. He @ 
remember; in spite of his father’s trade, the condition 
his own parody of shoes, the holes in the soles, in! 
toe-caps, the bent and broken hooks on the vamps. 
Only one incident of tenderness had relieved that # 
childhood. That was when he had left home. An 
acquaintance of his father’s, a journeyman cobbler, 
risen sufficiently in the world to have a small store 
New York. By some means the family had got in™ 
with him, and young William Simpson had been eng 
as a sort of errand-boy and salesman. On the oct 
of his leaving for New York, his father had seem 
harsh than was customary, and his mother had cri 
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By Donn Byrne 


Enough of this! “A sorry tale is ever unwelcome,” says 


my Gaelic proverb. Sharp and biting tragedy is stimulat- 
ing, but a dingy record affects one like some malodorous 
miasma. The sequence of Simpson’s rise to moderate 
prominence in his business can be imagined. 
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tions, among the simple rural people, he would be happy, 
independent of spirit, obligated to no man. A great por- 
tion of his thinking life was passed in the dream of his 
state and appearance when the happy day would come for 
him to go there. He imagined himself as a sort 





From office-boy to salesman; his marriage to 
Marion, daughter of his employer; a small store; 
a larger store; a factory; a fair competence. And 
lastly had come the chance to shoe a portion 
of a great army—a war-contract that had placed 
him in comparative luxury. There was no 
genius to the man, even no marked ability. He 
followed a painstaking recipe for success and 
obtained it, moving along timidly, nearly invisible 
in the current of business, too small to be both- 
ered with. 

“Honesty and hard work,” he told himself, 
“win in the end.” He had not brains enough 
for the dishonesty that makes millions or that 
obviates hard work by brilliant and daring short- 
cuts. 








of bluff English squire—he a thin, tall, dejected 
man, with drooping mustache and a head going 
bald, who would have been a humorous figure 
if it had not been for the pathos in his eyes! 
He could see himself in rough tweeds and gait- 
ers, with a dog following him. Occasionally he 
would stop in front of an athletic outfitters’ and 
look with a sort of shamed awe at the golf-clubs 
in the window, queer-shaped, shining sticks with 
haunting names,—mashies and niblicks, jiggers 
and sammies, brassies and cleeks,—and he would 
look forward with happy embarrassment to the 
day when he would have courage enough to 
go on the links and try them. At times, for- 
getting his years, he could see himself cantering 








He could understand his rise in business, but 
what he could not understand—for his wife never ex- 
plained it to him—was his progress in dwelling and envi- 
ronment. From a dingy and small apartment in West 
Twentieth Street to a two-family house in Flatbush, to a 
small house of his own, to a modest apartment on River- 
side Drive, to a large and garish one with two baths, 
neither of them harshly overworked. And again, from 
the slatternly Polish girl of his early days to the cook, 
maid and chauffeur of the present ones. 

“Marion certainly is a wonder!” he would think in awe. 
But his wife’s method was fairly patent. She merely took 
what she wanted and depended on him to furnish the 
funds. The only credit I can give Marion Simpson is for 
her discovery that he was dependable. 

She had done wonders, had Marion, according to him. 
But for him the last wonder! He was to perform a prod- 
igy of magic comparable to the palace Aladdin raised, by 
the aid of the Jinnee of the Lamp, for the King of 
China’s daughter. He would transplant Marion and his 
daughter Aileen to this coveted farmhouse in the country, 
with its acre of orchard, “the whole arranged as a delight- 
ful private park.” . After the din and rush of New York, 
the factitious life of it, the pinchbeck splendor, the peril- 
ous pinnacle of semi-success, they would rest happy and 
contented; they would be people, not prisoners, inhaling 
air and sunlight, not the fetid odors.and grime of the 
metropolis. 

Because he had been born in the city and had lived all 
his life in it, going its ways as regularly as a felon on a 
treadmill, his whole life’s desire had been to leave it and 
live, as the expression goes, 


along a frosty road on a sturdy black cob. 

Some verses of an Irish poet, which he had 
seen printed at the bottom of the editorial page of his 
newspaper—to fill up space, most likely—had always 
haunted him. His spirit entered chimingly into the man’s 
vision of the Happy Townland. 


Boughs have their fruit and blossom 
At all times of the year! 


He could understand the jecstasy of that vision, the 
exaggerated, fragmentary flashes that were like the tissue 
of a hasheesh-eater’s dream: 


An old man plays the bagpipes, 
In a golden and silver wood. 

Queens, their eyes blue like ice, 
Are dancing in a crowd. 


The irresponsible swinging refrain began running in his 
head, as a military march or a sentimental ballad might 
run in the head of another man. It typified his whole 
life’s desire. It hammered in his veins like a slogan: 

The little fox, he murmured: 
“Oh, what of the world’s bane?” 
The sun was laughing sweetly; 
The moon pulled at my rein. 
But the little fox, he murmured: 
“Oh, do not pull at his rein. 
He is riding to the Townland 
That is the world’s. bane.” 


At last Simpson had his Happy Townland. He had 
arrived at the great ambition of his gray days. For the 
first time in his life he had done something without his 
wife’s knowledge: he had purchased the gentleman’s 
dwelling with its orchard, its flower-beds and vegetable 





close to the land. In the 
city he was timid, negli- 
gible, unassertive. The de- 
tail of his origin placed 
him ill at ease among the 
men of well - nurtured 
youth, of sterling educa- 
fion and happy home-ties. 
That, and the routine of 
salesmanship with its nec- 
essary deference, made him 
apologetic toward even his 
servants. Cook and house- 
maid paid no attention to 
him; the chauffeur bullied 
him. In business he was 
referred to contemptuously 
if at all. But he had the 
belief that away from the 
city’s wiles and sophistica- 








gardens, its shade- and 
fruit-trees, “the whole ar- 
ranged as a delightful pri- 
vate park.” 

It is the habit of roman- 
tic young men and of cyni- 
cal young women to say . 
and believe that the great 
loves and love-stories of 
old days have no counter- 
parts in modern life. There 
is no longer a Canon Peter 
Abélard nor a fair Héloise, 
nor an Anne of Austria on 
whose account a Bucking- 
ham would plunge into war. 
The topless towers of Troy 
are dust, and Helen with 
them. And the Song of 
Songs, which is Solomon’s,; 
is mute in the land. 
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But they are wrong in this matter. There was no age 
as ripe in love as this, and the gaunt stone metropolis is its 
smiling garden. States and ranks of men change, and 
fashions of loving, but the eternal miracle is there. Men 
die of love, and women with them. The humble huckster 
of the street may harbor the ambition of a serf for a 
queen, and the magnate of the 
stock-exchange may extend to 
the poorest girl in his employ 
the honorable passion 
of King Cophetua 
for the beg- 
gar-maid. 

I can- 
not think ~~ 
of William 
Simpson 
without the 
complement o f 
Marion, his wife. Lit- _ 
tle as I care for that 
woman—and God knows that is little indeed!—I believe 
that without her he would have pined away and died. 
Without her there would be no reason for his existence. 
Every penny he made, every hour of toil he spent, was for 
her sake and not for his own. He translated everything 
into terms of her pleasure; and even this, the master ambi- 
tion of his life, he thought of chiefly as a surprise and joy 
to her. 

She is forty-five years old now, Marion Simpson, a thick- 
set, obese woman whose shallow ambitions are shown in 
her shrewd black eyes. No fashion in dress or manner 
can be created, that has not in her its extreme devotee, 
whether it is the lacing of shoes up the back, or the short- 
ening of frocks, or the wearing of furs in summer, or the 
hobby of the moment, whether skating or riding. She is 
addicted to singing snatches of the latest popular song. 
She lives to see and be seen. Shallow compliments please 
her, such as a polite incredulity that Aileen, who is twenty- 
three, can be her daughter. She might be her younger 
sister, people say, and Marion Simpson is deeply grateful 
tor that compliment. 

Transparent as she is, painted, overmanicured, over- 
dressed, selfish, shallow, utterly worthless, in William Simp- 
son’s eyes she is beautiful and good. Her degree above 
him, who was the daughter of an employer when he was 
only a ragamuffin of the streets, her cheap coyness, her 
affectation of fashion—all these enthralled him as a young 
man and held him now he was old. He accepted her 
wishes as decrees, and he thought her taste the glass of 
form. 

For years now, coming back from his office worn with 
the exertion his small abilities required, he permitted him- 
self to be led to theaters, to supper afterward, to the 
society of people for whom he cared nothing and who 
cared nothing for him, because, as she suggested it, it 
seemed to him there was nothing else to do. 

“Come on!” she would tell him. “Hurry up. What a 
time I’ve had to dress! I do wish we didn’t have to 

0.” 

“But if you’d rather stay at home—” he would offer, 
thinking it a pity she should have to go against her in- 
clination. 

“Do you think it’s any pleasure for me to sit in all 
night, after being here all day alone?” would be her short 
response; and he would agree in his mind to the justice of 
it. “God knows, it’s so little pleasure I get out of life, 
I’m glad to get this,” she would add. 

And all evening, while they were at the theater, at 
the party, at the dance, he would admire, in his simplicity, 
the consummate tact which concealed her indifference and 
dislike of the event. Some day. he would say to himself, 
he would give her a life worth living! And he would sym- 


The Happy Townland 


pathize mutely at the pain she underwent to fit herself 
into the garish boots she wore, or to confine her ample 
figure in the clothes a tyrant fashion thrust upon her, 
How happy she would be, he told himself, in the quiet 
country estate he planned for her, with no worthless 
friendships to compel her, or trivial pursuits to 
claim her time! No torture of clothes there, 
he said, but a fine, free and gracious apparel, 
such as a lady of the manor 
should wear. There she 
would blossom forth in her 
natural surroundings, as bux- 

om and as hearty as a full-blown rose. 
His daughter Aileen, a slim young pat- 
tern of her mother, morose and discontented, 


1 had a diffident, lazy manner. 


ez., -” 


“Come, dearie,” her mother would say; “you’ve 
got to go to the rink for your skating-lesson. It’s 

*. eight o’clock now.” 

“Oh, Ma,” she would reply with a pout, though 
rising all the same, “it’s such a bother!” q 

“Hurry up, dearie,” her mother would urge sharply. 
“We've got to be there at eighty-thirty. They’ll charge 
us just the same. Your father will call for us in the car, 
and then we will go somewhere and have a bite to eat after- 
ward.” 

When they had gone, on the rare occasions when they 

permitted him to stay behind, Simpson would be thankful 
in his heart that his daughter disliked the life as much as 
her mother did; and sitting there, dozing over a journal 
which he did not understand but which uttered the mystic 
desirable formulz of fertilizers and the rotation of crops, 
of glanders and farcy, of short-horned Devons and belted 
Dutch, he could imagine her in a pink gown caring for a 
rose-garden or taking an interest in the dairy, or helping 
him with the swarming bees. And he would think of some 
sentimental picture he had once seen—a reproduction on 
a calendar, perhaps—of a young girl sitting dreaming on 
a rustic stile, the strings of a Quaker bonnet in her fingers, 
and he would nod his head approvingly as he dwelt on 
the picture in his mind. 
_ At times they would migrate for a week or more to 
out-of-town resorts—to Palm Beach, though that was in- 
frequent, to Lakewood, to Bar Harbor. And during all 
their stay there, mother and daughter, and himself too, 
would sit listlessly on hotel lounges, except at the times 
it was proper for them to be out—drinking orangeade of 
walking in the pine woods or on the beach. None knew 
them, except occasional tragic casuals like themselves 
And mother and daughter kept up a continual criticism 
of the guests in the hotel. 

“There’s that woman again!” the mother would say. 
“She’s going out riding now. Look at* her habit, with 
the tan boots.” 

“That young riding-master is waiting for her again— 
the same one she was out with yesterday.” The daughté 
would watch through the window. 

“And the husband just gone up to town!” the mothef 
would remark semi-irrelevantly. 

Or they would pick out an innocuous old gentlemal 
in tweeds and spats. 

“He’s a general in the army,” the mother would vouck 
safe. “Mrs. Mearson told me.” 

“Look at what a young wife he’s got!” Aileen would 
remark. 

And.through all that, Simpson would sit mute, with tht 
terrible immobility of an Oriental priest, firm in his beliél 
that these things would pass and that at the end of i 
road green pastures lay. 

An advertisement of a new resort outside New York had 
attracted wife and daughter, and they had dragged & 
along for a week-end. The crisp cold of after Christ 
was in the air. The roads glinted with particles of from 
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By Donn Byrne 


that -resembled mi- 
croscopic jewels. Snow 
hung in the trees, 
fluffy, like tender 
wool. And overhead, 
in the night-time, a 
vast abyss of stars. 

The mother and 
Aileen were in the 
throes of that two-day 
ecstasy which accom- 
panied every change. 
They spoke enthusias- 
tically of the country. 

“Wouldn’t you like 
to live here all the 
time?” Simpson haz- 
arded. It was one of 
the occasions when he 
came perilously near 
to unburdening him- 
self of the secret of 
his heart. 

“What, dearie?”’ his 


wife asked. 


“T was thinking we 
might come out and 


jive sometime in the 


ountry altogether.” 
“Sure, dearie,”’ she 
pgreed in that lazy 
anner of hers that 
avoided discussion. “I 
nd Aileen saw some 
well houses’ in 
Brownsualle this after- 
oon when we were 
oming from the mo- 
on pictures.” 

He smiled to him- 
lf contentedly. She 
as ready and eager, 
e thought; but she 
reamed only proba- 
ilities where he 
eamed miracles. It 
as to no_ stucco 
rocity in a super- 
burb he would lead 
r, along no whirring 
ectric railroad past 
oad avenues of ad- 
rtising boards: but 
would strike boldly 


untain be gathered. 
bo there! 


hded him. 


ctacled agent 
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“Oh, Pa,” the daughter ob- 
served in pained tones, ‘‘there’s 
no smart people here.” 





























It was done. 


A fine bargain you’ve got, 
. Simpson,” the fat, be- 


‘ a — P 


the rock and lead her to the Happy Townland, the 
hanted country—a land as foreign as Bokhara or 
thay, where swallows would twitter in the eaves and bees 
ild their cells droningly, and a gentle lowing would come 
pr the hills from kine, and where the hay would appear, 
ithe tender grass show itself, and the herbs of the 


He slapped his check-book to 
‘ gathered up the papers the agent 













cious and commodious, with all modern improvements. 
Have you decided on a name for it?” 

“I am going to call it the Happy Townland,” Simpson 
answered, blushing a little, as though he had decided on 
calling an eldest son Algernon. 

“A queer name,” the agent admitted. “I should have 
thought of Sans Souci or Sunny Farm or Cozy Nook.” 

It was his at last, that low-lying thatched farmhouse with 
its broad windows and deep doors, lying there like a window 
above the rolling eaves of meadow-land; and behind ‘it in 
May the orchard would blossom in white and delicate pink. 
Everything he had dreamed of he possessed there, even the - 
brook in the distance, with reeds and flags. He had 
said nothing of it to his wife, waiting to surprise her until 
the sale was consummated, and he had done noth- 
ing toward furnishing or stocking it. To furnish it 
would be her labor of love, as to stock it would be’ 
his. He was glad of all those modern improve- 
ments, for her sake, though he could have done 
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without them himself. He was glad there was a garage 
there, too. She would not like to be without a car; and 
then, also, he could use it, for a country-club was only 
thirty miles away, and again he thought, with a sense of 
joyful fear, of the outfitter’s window and the shining golf- 
clubs with haunting names—mashies and niblicks, jiggers 
and sammies, brassies and cleeks. And from thinking of 
that, his mind turned toward the stock he should have— 
the two Guernsey cows (for some reason unknown to him- 
self he preferred Guernseys) whose rich, warm milk he 
would churn into delicate pale butter. A horse too—a 
docile but sturdy horse! And he could have dogs, two 
or three of them—one of those shaggy Sealyham terriers 
and a collie and perhaps a setter; a setter would come in 
handy when he went shooting in the autumn. The farm 
part of it would be a bit of a facer at first, but he could 
hire a couple of men for that, and one of those fellows 
from an agricultural college to supervise it. Those agri- 
cultural men were very efficient; they ran things like a 
science. Of course, he didn’t want it too efficient. He 
didn’t want money out of it; he had enough of that. He 
wanted leisure and repose and a free life, like that Roman 
he had once read of somewhere and sometime—what was 
his name? Cincinnatus, or something like that—who 
gave up his consulship, or some office or other, to come 
and plow his farm by the Tiber’s banks. 


HEY had passed through the shrill streets an hour 

ago—passed the mean byways of the borderland, 
passed the loathsome shacks that are the barnacles of a 
city. They had skimmed along the trim suburban villas 
and through the region of the road-houses. And still they 
went on. 

“T do wish you’d tell where you’re bringing us,” his 
wife complained peevishly. 

“Tt aint anything wonderful,” the daughter commented. 
“Just some idea of Pa’s to go out and have lunch in a 
road-house or something. Wake me at Trenton.” 

But Simpson gave no word of satisfaction. He sat back 
silent, with the smile on his lips that one has when keeping 
secret a treat for a child. He had bundled them into the 
car that Saturday morning with great ado and a great 
show of secrecy. Jannsen, the square-head chauffeur, had 
looked sullen when he mentioned Farmingdale. Jannsen 
could see no reason why the old man shouldn’t have taken 
a train and left him free to patronize his favorite poolroom 
or to organize a joy-ride for his friends and their girls 
to some place worth while, like Coney Island. 

“Why in blazes can’t he take a train when he goes 
on these rube hikes? The old stiff!” the 
chauffeur commented. 

It was late June, and the sun had had 
as yet no time to dull the greenness 
of grass and hedges. A shower 
had fallen early that morning, 
and a great clear air was out, 
with a faint odor of clover. 
Dogwood showed in white, starry 
splashes; here and there was the 
delicate coloring of laurel; and 
all over meadows came the bub- 
bles of dandelion. The car 
whipped by a piece of wooded 
country, where a rivulet trickled 
by the road, covered with water- 
cress. A rabbit sat still until 
they were nearly upon him, and 
then flashed off like a bullet. A 
tortoise hissed viciously at them as 
they flew by. 

“This country stuff does make you 
sleepy,” his wife remarked, and she lay back-on 
the cushioned seat, her eyes closed and her 
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The Happy Townland 


mouth opened. Her face expanded into a splotch of vacy. 


ous obesity. Her motoring bonnet, a horrible thing with 
a blue veil, such as are seen in the Sunday papers, fel 
awry on one side of her head. But Simpson regarded he 
with an expression of beatitude. His daughter looked 
about at the rustic prospect with the bored hauteur of 
the city-bred. To Simpson’s lips rose the cryptic marching 
song of his ambition: 
The sun was laughing sweetly; 
The moon pulled at my rein. 
But the little fox, he murmured: 
“Oh, do not pull at his rein: 
He is riding to the Townland—” 


“What’s that, dearie?” his wife murmured sleepily. 

“The next turn to the right,” Simpson directed. Th 
chauffeur swore a succession of silent damnations as viciow 
as any of a Finnish necromancer’s. 

They swung down a side road that grew narrower # 
they went along. A broad belt of woods extended on eithe 
side, and as they passed by, there was the sound in th 
undergrowth of the startled wild inhabitation. A stop be 
fore a gate, which Simpson opened with a great key, anj 
they swept up a drive to the house. 

“Why don’t he tell us where we are?” his wife saif 
querulously. ‘What next?” 

The car slowed down before the broad black door. A 
other great key, and Simpson swung it open. He sto 
on the threshold with a faintly theatrical gesture. 

“Come in,” he said. “Welcome!” 

“Of all the things!” his wife grumbled. The daughie 
followed peevishly. 

He disappeared for an instant, and a moment later} 
was opening shutters, wrestling here and there with 
fractory latches—fussed, hot, triumphant. He pass 
from the great parlor to the dining-room, running like 
boy. A quick flood of sunlight burst into the rooms. 

“That’s the electric light.” Simpson pointed to fi 
chandeliers, as though to an eighth wonder of the wor 

He moved quickly into the broad hall and tappedi 
offensive wainscotings on both sides. 

“‘Gun-lockers!” he whispered. “They open with a sed 


ring.” 
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His wife and daughter were gazing at each other wi ,. me 
curious surmise. His wife looked troubled, as though@™ }.,4 fi 
the first symptoms vt dementia. His daughter choked bag }), ey 

sn, a laugh. 

Gas Es 9 The kitchens are behind—we'l iat 
them later,” he bustled on. “Come say: y 
stairs. I want to show you something” But 

He ran up the stairs before thay ;, ‘nnd 

_ On the landing, light broke never t 
iy} successive progression aS MMB over 
shutters were-opened. liking ” 
“Come ahead,” he called! sal 
umphantly to them. that bi 
They entered a wide many? Pay-eny 





























“Just look at that,” het 
them. “Just look at that.” 

In front of them was am 
mensity of gently rolling g 
that resolved itself, as # 
looked, into a stretch of law 
into a faint belt of woods, into a bill 

















horse and cart dotting it a quarter-mile @ 
A village dozed peacefully, shaded by§ 
trees, somewhat to their left. Near! 
clear, metallic trickle of a brook. - 
distance, like a (Continued on pagel 
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This story of pretty Karen John, who suddenly “started in 
to be an American girl,” pamts a picture which for fidelity, 
vividness and dramatic quality has seldom been surpassed. 


SENSIBLE 
mA 1 


carefully inclined her umbrella to protect the hat- 
The hat 
Fall rain 
had found it, and winter snow and wind had done what 


A LTHOUGH the rain had almost ceased, Karen 


box in her hand from any stray drops. 
on her head was past any call for protection. 


they could. It looked as if it had long wanted to give up 
the ghost yet had been so brushed and rebent and given 
jaunty twists that it felt dutifully bound to perk up and 
say: “Well, I’m still game!” 

But Karen had come from pleased liking to toleration, 
to anxiety, to loathing, and she was this moment vowing 
never to wear it again. Her feeling for the new hat, how- 
ever, would have been expressed only mildly by “a pleased 
liking.” She was enchanted with it. For a week she had 
been watching it in Epsteen’s window, marveling each day 
that anyone with ready money was able to resist it. Her 
pay-envelope to-day had appeared to her to have The Hat 
blazoned on its prosaic manila. 

Never had she possessed such a hat—the style, the chic 
of it! Its quaint shape, daringly coquettish, positively 

ave her an air! 

Yet she betrayed no exuberance of spirit as she arrived 
Bt her father’s cottage and stepped into the stuffy little 
ntry, smelling as always of the odoriferous foreign dishes 
0 which the family clung. Karen was late and the family 
at at supper around a red-clothed table—her father, stern, 
carded, stoop-shouldered, a cooper by trade; her mother, 
made into a lean, hard-muscled, thin-lipped machine by 
poverty and drudgery; her sister, broad-faced, flaxen- 
: red; and three big, stolid, hard-working brothers. Aside 
rom sister Sophy’s “You’re late again, aint you?” no one 
aid any attention to Karen’s entrance. 

After she had laid off her hat and shabby raincoat, she 

k her place at the table. Her father glanced at her, 
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saying: “Well, what you have, Karen?” with a strong 
accent, and filled her plate from the two big dishes in frort 
of him. 

There had been something alight in Karen’s face dur- 
ing her walk from the car with the hatbox for sole com- 
pany; now, in the bosom of her family, an apathy that 
proclaimed her kin to them masked her fresh face. Con- 
versation in the John family was far from continuous or 
scintillant. They came to the table to eat. 

The family name was not really John nor by any means 
anything so brief or pronounceable. During his first 
months in America the cooper had had trouble with the 
various consonants impossibly combined in his patronymic, 
and when some poor linguist said, “Oh, Lord, let’s call it 
John and be done with it!” he had agreed and called it 
that ever since, although he still felt a contempt for the 
stiff tongues and poor spellers that would not be bothered 
with a man’s honorable name. 

As the young men pushed back their chairs, each reached 
into his pockets and bringing forth scant handfuls of silver, 
left a little pile of it beside his plate—the week’s board. 
Mrs. John’s eyes observed each little pile; and after the 
men had withdrawn—her husband to his pipe and paper, 
and the others to the attic where they slept and where they 
went now to spruce up for an evening out—she collected 
the money into an old handbag taken from a kitchen closet. 
She handled the pieces of silver with that peculiar respect, 
that ‘strange resigned desire, you see in people who have 
never had any money of their own, who never have had 
a dollar to spend on themselves or in any way that would 
be personally gratifying—as if it were a god for whom they’ 
had slaved, but whom they never expected to smile on them. 

Karen went slowly to take a limp little purse from her 
own coat pocket, and as her mother stopped with the hand- 
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Karen carefully inclined her umbrella to protect the hatbox in her hand from any stray drops. The hat on her head was past any call for protection. 


bag still open and looked at her inquiringly, the girl held 
out two dollars. 

Mrs. John took them, looked at them gravely and then 
back at her youngest daughter. 

“Where is it, your money?” she asked almost fearfully. 

“Well, I had to have a new hat,” Karen replied a little 
sulkily. 

“Last week it was shoes,” said her mother; “and for 
weeks before, it was the new suit, the waist, everything.” 

“T’ve got to have clothes, haven’t I?” 

“How much the new hat cost?” Mrs. John’s tone was not 
angry or even accusing, but it was anxious. 


Karen hesitated. The truth appalled her, or at least 
she knew it would appall its hearers, and she knew that 
trying to lie to these close calculators would be useless, 
even if she had wished to lie. 

“Ten dollars,” she said after a moment in a matter-ol- 
fact tone. 

This monstrous statement seemed to deprive Mrs. John 
momentarily of the power of speech. She stared at Karen 
very much as if she had confessed to some midnight mur 
der; but when Mrs. John spoke, it was with the convictiol 
of duty and not vehemently. Vehemence was long sine 
burned out of Mrs. John. 





By Winona Godfrey 


“T speak to your father,” she announced regretfully. 

Karen merely put out her lip a little. 

Her mother turned toward the man by the stove and 
lifted her voice. “Friedrich, Karen keeps throwing her 
money away.” 

He had paid no attention to the colloquy; now he 
looked at Karen over his glasses. “What is the matter?” 
he asked judicially. 

“All the time she spends her money for clothes,” his 
wife replied, sadly firm. “Just now a suit, then shoes, and 
now again a hat, too. Ten dollars! She spends ten dol- 
lars for a hat!” 

Frederick John laid down the paper and took off his 
glasses. “Come here,” he said to Karen. 

She came obediently and stood before him. 

“What is this? You buy clothes and do not give what 
is right to your mother here?” 

“Father,” said Karen, “we all work like slaves, and save 
every penny. We are not so poor; yet we live like this. 
I am young; I want things. I’ve always paid, haven’t I? 
Since I was fifteen! Why can’t I spend a few dollars of 
my own money if I want to?” 

“You spend ten doilars for a hat? You area fool.” His 
voice was cold. 

“All right,” said Karen. Her dark blue eyes narrowed. 

“We live like we had sense,” he went on. “You want 
us to put all on our backs, to have a big house, eh? Who 
puts this nonsense in your head?” 

She was silent. 

“Answer! I say, who?” 

“Nobody.” 

He eyed her grimly. “Adolph tells me to-day you wont 
go out with him any more.” 

She bit her lip. “That’s fine big business for Adolph,” 
she commented. 

“No. I asked him why he didn’t come over like he 
used to, and he says you don’t want him.” 

“T’m not tied to Adolph,” said Karen indifferently. 

“So? Adolph is a fine steady fellow, with a nice little 
business. He would make you a good husband.” 

“Thanks awfully!” said Karen. 

Her father gave her an odd glance. 

Never had one of his “~~ children either 
received admonition (j..44 in this spirit 
or dared to reply in “Sggy this tone. 

“Where 
is the hat?” 
he demanded 
abruptly. 

Karen nodded 

oward the box 
which she had de- 
Dosited on the | 
dingy sofa when ‘2 
She came in. ‘ 

“Get it.” ta 

She walked ee 
anguidly across the {: 
oom, and opened {| 
he box; then, her 
byes brightening, she | 
ifted out the hat and 
vith a quick move- 
ment set it jauntily 
m her head. Clothes 

ake the woman, and 
mis hat made a beauty 
f Karen. Its fine black 
tfaw made a frame for 
er blond hair, her fresh 
ace with its cleft chin 
nd dark blue eyes and 
yild-rose skin. Half wist- 


after me. 
he han 


“Well, look here,” he said 
earnestly. “You know when | 
left you last night there was a big fellow started 
All of a sudden he ran up and 
grabbed my arm and gave me an awful talking to. And 
me a few so I wouldn't forget the lesson.” 
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fully and half defiantly she faced her parents, who beside 
her looked as if they had been done in leather. It seemed 
as if the sight of her must waken in them some thrill as 
at the ghost of their own youth, of what must have stirred 
in them one spring day. It was the hat, though, that 
engrossed their souls—not its style or becomingness, but 
a ten-dollar hat on the head of Karen John! 

Karen read them. “Isn’t it pretty?” she said with a 
hard little laugh. 

“Why don’t you get a sensible hat?” asked her father 
heavily. “A girl like you’s got no use for a hat like that. 
You take that hat back and get you a sensible hat.” 

“How much shall I pay for it?” asked Karen slowly. 

Her father was after all perhaps not wholly impervious. 
Concession wrenched him. ‘“Two—three dollars.” 

His wife looked at him. She wore a fifty-cent frame 
with a twenty-five-cent ribbon on it or a bit of feather 
she had had for ten years. 

“Epsteen don’t refund,” Karen stated. calmly. 

Frederick John thrust his head out at her. “You mean 
you’re stuck with that hat?” he demanded. “You can’t 
get your money back! You can’t get your ten dollars 
back?” 

“No.” She was not frightened. 

He glowered at her. . “Ten dollars!” he snorted. 
what else? What else did you say, Mamma?” 

“I don’t know,” replied his wife resignedly. 
shoes—I don’t know what.” 

“Get them!” he thundered. 

Karen’s rising storm betrayed no surface 
ripples save that of darkening 
eyes and heightened color. With 

a certain deliberation she re- 
treated into the boxlike room she 
shared with Sophy, but there she 
moved with the quickness and pre- 
cision of an actress making a light- 

ning change. 

In five minutes she emerged, 
the hat at a still more fetch- 
ing angle, a new suit of the 

latest cut setting off her well- 

formed figure, high-heeled shoes 
on her feet. She seemed suddenly 
as out of place in the close, 
ugly little room as the two 
confronting her were appro- 
priately a part of it. She 
stood posed as if for the 
camera. 

“So! This is where your 

money goes! Fine clothes, eh? 

While the rest of us are working 

and saving so we need not be 

paupers! We are workrig peo- 
ple; we don’t try to look like mil- 
lionaires. What has got into you, 
Karen? Are you crazy? Yow are 
just a working-girl—like Sophy. 
Does Sophy try to dress like a fast 
woman? Get back into your room 
there and take those silly clothes off. 
Go, I say.” 

“T am going out,” said Karen in 
a low, distinct voice. 

“What?” he roared. 

“T am going out,” she repeated. 
“T got these clothes so I could go 
out with—people—so they needn’t 
be ashamed of me. You think a 
girl needs only rags to wear and a 
shack to live in. ’Tisn’t like we 
were really so poor. We got money 


“And 


“A suit, 
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in the bank. We all work.” She began to pant a little. 
“T work hard, and I’m—young. Weren’t you ever young? 
Didn’t you ever want things? Didn’t you ever want any- 
thing but just another dollar in the bank? I—” 

“Karen, I punish you,” said her father. ‘“That’s the 
way young fools talk in this fool’s country. Go to your 
room—” 

“T am going out.” 

“To your room!” 

She moved toward the door. 
toward her but did not touch her. 

“If you go, you needn’t come back—you hear me, 
Karen? My children must obey me. Am I thinking of 
anything but your good? Behave yourself now.” 

“Be a good girl now, Karen,” her mother hastily inter- 
posed. “Do as your father says.” 

Karen hesitated. “I’m not doing anything wrong or— 
or unreasonable. I’m twenty years old, and I promised 
a friend of mine I’d—meet them to-night, and I’m going 
to. If I was wearing my old clothes, you wouldn’t say 
a word.” 

“You going to obey me, Karen?” His voice was quieter 
this time, but there was a dull note of obstinacy in it. 

Karen set her red lips as resolutely as his bearded ones. 
She went out and closed the door firmly behind her. 


He made a movement 


O UTSIDE she ran down the dimly lighted street for a 

block, her heart beating wildly, cheeks burning; then 
hearing no pursuit (not that she had really expected it), 
she walked on quickly, straightening the new hat, pulling 
on the gloves she took from her pocket. 

That they might afford a little land for a garden, the 
thrifty Johns lived three long blocks from the car-line, and 
that after a forty-minute ride from town. 

In the large offices where Karen worked, there was the 
usual snobbery which afflicts so much of the population 
of our beloved democracy. It is largely a fear that you 
may not be considered as good as everybody else, and it 
is for the most part a snobbery of clothes. The standard, 
particularly with women, is not brains or ability or even 
money, but what you wear. 

Karen had worked for two years in an office where there 
were twenty girls of her own age, without becoming one 
of them. Nor did the young men in the office pay her any 
attention; they did not care to make up to anybody 
“queer.” Continually hurt and lonely, she had gradually 
awakened to the cause of-her ostracism. It was because 
she and her people were “different,” because she herself 
“looked so.” 

She had begun to see, too, that aside from the social 
end of it, she was compelled to work for less and had less 
chance of advancement because she did not look “smart,” 
up-to-date, did not have any “class” to her. A dozen 
girls no brighter and by no means as devoted and indus- 
trious i .1de more money than she. She had been slowly 
awakening to all this, I say, but a certain event had crys- 
tallized her gropings into high resolve. It was the coming 
of Wade Holland. 

Holland was one of those men who seem natural heirs 
to good fortune and are constantly inheriting. Healthy, 
good-looking, happy-natured, with considerable ability, a 
comfortable but not a gnawing ambition, a likable per- 
sonality, he had found life a very smooth and pleasant 
course. Sailing into a snug and promising berth ‘with 
Karen’s firm, he had shortly become the most popular per- 
son in the office. Like a great many popular people he 
was pleasant without paying much attention to the person 
he was being pleasant to. You were not always the hit 
with Wade that you might think you were. 

Every year, on the firm’s birthday, Karen’s employers, 
who had paternal ideas, gave a “blow-out” to their em- 
ployees. This year it was to take the form of a dance, 
and of course Wade Holland was master of ceremonies. 


A Sensible Haj 


On the evening when Wade had held the office force g 
few minutes to announce the annual festival, Karen hag 


stayed mainly because she was too proud to slip away, 


She drank in his merry little speech, lingered during th 
following laughter, jokes and questions, was still standing 


there by the door when Wade approached it. 


“Be sure and come,” he said cordially. He did not giyg 


her a second thought, but she was lifted to the heights, 


There had been two of these celebrations since her com 
nection with the firm. She had attended neither, and a 
body had missed her. Now Mr. Holland had personally 


asked her to come. She would go. 


She began to live for that night, just one month away 


What was 4 the others just another diversion was 
Karen John the great event. 


She must have clothes, anil 


she ‘spent her money boldly, winning, over her mother 
dubious wonder, by the sheer novelty of her actions. Mow 


than this, she went during her lunch-hour and took da 
lessons! Mr. Holland might ask her to dance. ; 
The wonderful date arrived; the office was agiggle wi 
anticipation. Nobody asked Karen, though, if she wer 
coming to the party. She waited hopefully, hesitated r 
Wade, caught his eye; and he promptly and instincti 
said: “Don’t forget to-night!” 
at Epsteen’s on her way home. And now here she wagal 
her epochal finery, waiting for the street-car on her una 
tended way to the party. s 
Adolph’s little grocery was on this corner, and § 
could see him in the rear of it under a single drop-ligit 
moving a stubby forefinger down the page of a grimy 
count-book. Adolph had once suggested to her that til 
were living-rooms over the store and that a delicatesi 
counter ought to pay well. That was what Adolph 
pected in a wife—that she should put in her time ball 
beans and making potato salad and fish-balls and lad 
out dill-pickles and slicing sausages. Karen drew & 
into the shadow lest he should see her. % 
The scene at home kept recurring to her in a sor 
blurred fashion, and she kept thrusting it back as sé 
thing that at least need not be faced till to-morrow. W 
she finally got on the car, the conductor, who saw her e& 
day, stared and gave a little whistle. It made her ung 
fortable, although she appeared not to notice. 


| ee “vee was late—the party in full swing when 
slipped into the dressing-room. There was only 
girl there, and she said, “Oh, hello,” carelessly and if 
diately joined her partner at the door to glide out ¢ 
floor into the maze of fox-trotters. 
Karen hung up her new hat carefully and» fixe 


hair a little. She felt suddenly inexpressibly lonely 
forlorn. She did not know what she had expected 
she had not expected this instant eclipse of the 

which had seemed to her certain to create positive 4 
ment. Even to her they began to seem dull and ord 
beside the light, fluffy dresses a good many of the 
wore and of which she caught glimpses as they wil 
past the half-open door. 

She did not know what to do. She could not 
the dressing-room all evening. In the confusion’¢ 
beginning dance she made a little dash out into the 
and sank into one of the chairs that lined the walls. 
some time she sat there unnoticed; then Wade Holl 
everywhere at once and working like a beaver seeing! 
everybody had a good time, spied her and sent a gf 
natured boy to dance with her. 

Venturing with deadly seriousness, and yet a little i 
icated with lights and music, she came through it wi 
making a life-enemy of her partner. So he went off 
said to the other boys: “Why, she’s all right, and] 
don’t have to talk to her. Go on—give her a good 
She’s got her hair done different—she’s pretty near it 
out she’s alive.” 


She had bought the i 
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federick John laid down the - ye “Come here,” he said to Karen. ‘‘What is this? You buy clothes and do not give what is right 
| work like slaves. We are not so poor; yet we live like this. [am young; | want things. I've always paid, haven't 1?” 


a <br 
ather,” said Karen, “we a 


So she danced several times, each time more confidently, 
nd toward the end of the evening Wade himself in his 
tiful round came to three-step with her. 

Having a good time?” he inquired. 

Just fine!” She sighed, looking up at him. His careless 
ance paused on her face a little wonderingly. Her eyes 
ere deep and soft and alight;- her blond hair was parted 
nh the side and Swept across her forehead; and he had 
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to your mother here?” 


Wa ee Ned 


never noticed that cleft in her chin before—why, she was 
pretty! She spoke only when he spoke to her—didn’t keep 
up a continual chatter like most of them—didn’t expect 
you to keep “kidding” all the time. When he said, “Our 
steps fit all right, don’t they?” she just breathed “Yes.” 
She felt that to be the climax of the evening—she was 
ready now to go. Still she sat out another dance watching 
his tall, slim young figure—and (Continued on page 128) 


A Complete 
Résumé of the 
Opening Installment 


a lonely California beach in 1850 and plunged into 

the wilderness to seek his fortune. He found it in 
the mighty redwood forests of Humboldt County. His 
was the first sawmill in all that region; about it grew up 
the town of Sequoia. 

Late in life Cardigan married the daughter of a sea- 
captain. For a time life smiled on him; and then, after the 
birth of her son, his wife died. 

Some hours later John Cardigan took his woods-boss 
McTavish with him to a little amphitheater in the forest, 
surrounded by a wall of redwoods of such dimensions that 
even the woods-boss was struck with wonder. Against the 
prevailing twilight of the surrounding forest the sunlight 
descended like a halo, and where it struck the ground, 
John Cardigan paused. 

“Take two men from the section-gang, McTavish,” he 
ordered, “and have them dig her grave here. She loved 
this spot, McTavish, and she called the valley her Valley 
of the Giants. She—she was like this sunbeam, Mc- 
Tavish.” 


ire CARDIGAN landed from a topsail schooner on 
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John Cardigan’s son Bryce grew to 
fine young manhood in Sequoia, and the 
his father sent him away to Princeton 
finish his education. Meanwhile old Joh 
devoted himself to the industry he 

building up. 

Eventually the time for acquiring more timber arriv® 
and John tried to buy two thousand acres just beyé 
the Valley of the Giants. But its owner, one Bill He 
derson, refused to sell at what Cardigan regarded a 
price. So Henderson sold his timber to a newcomef, 
lumber-operator from Michigan named Pennington—wh 
Cardigan abandoned logging near Sequoia and moved 
woods-crew to a block of timber he owned on the & 
Hedrin River. He planned to float his logs down! 
River at the time of high water, but the freshet cari 
the logs far out across Humboldt Bar and many were tas 
out to sea by the tide. So amid increasing difficultiest 
John Cardigan fought on as he waited for his son’s rettl 

When Bryce arrived at Red Bluff, on his home-comill 
Shirley Sumner, the attractive niece of Cardigan’s af 
enemy Colonel Pennington, got off the same train; 4 
so the two made the long motor-trip to Sequoia together 

Bryce found his father grief-stricken—and nearly bli 

“Sonny, sonny,” cried the old man, “—oh, I’m sog 
you're back. I’ve missed you. Bryce, I’m whippé 
I’ve lost your heritage. I’ve lost your redwood tres 
even your mother’s Valley of the Giants.” 

Shirley was welcomed most kindly by her uncle, but 
appearance with Bryce caused the Colonel misgivings. 

“Now; isn’t that the devil’s luck?” he soliloqul 
“Young Cardigan is just the kind of young fellow Shi 
will find interesting. Many things can happen in @ 
—and it will be a year before I can smash the Cardiga 
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eton 

1d Jot LONG the well-remembered streets of Sequoia, 

he Bryce Cardigan and his father walked arm in 
P arm, their progress continuously interrupted by 

arriv@ig well-meaning but impulsive Sequoians who insisted upon 

beyem halting the pair to shake hands with Bryce and bid him 

ill H@welcome home. In the presence of those third parties the 

1a old man quickly conquered the agitation he had felt at 

oa this long-deferred meeting with his son, and when presently 


1—wil they left the business section of the town and turned into 
ved Ila less frequented street, his emotion assumed the character 
the of a quiet joy, evidenced in a more erect bearing and a 
own firmer tread, as if he strove, despite his seventy-six years, 
: be ) * to appear incongruous as he walked beside his splendid 
re taki—llison. 

Ities “T wish I could see you more clearly,” he said pres- 
—_ ently. His voice as well as his words expressed profound 
- nit 

















¢ “gret, but there was no hint of despair or heartbreak 
1’s atGinow. 

ain; Bryce, who up to this moment had refrained from dis- 
zetheiarussing his father’s misfortunes, drew the old man a little 
ly blmgtloser to his side. 

“ ? . 

1 $0 ae What’s wrong with your eyes, pal?” ue. queried: He 
hippétgmlid not often address his parent, after the fashion of most 





| treempons, as “Father,” “Dad” or “Pop.” They were closer to 
“4 ae than that, and a rare sense of perfect comrade- 
lp found expression, on Bryce’s part, in such salutations 


8 “pal,” “partner” and, infrequently, “old sport.” When 






» buts 


ings. 















iloquilgeeuing with his father, protesting with him or affection- 
w Shimtely scolding him, Bryce, with mock seriousness, some- 
in a Yageimes called the old man John Cardigan. 

rdig Cataracts, son,” his father answered. ‘Merely -the 
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penalty of old 
age.” 

“But can’t something be 
done about it?” demanded 
Bryce. ‘“Can’t they be cured 
somehow or other?” . 

“Certainly they can. But I shall have to wait until they 
are completely matured and I have become completely 
blind; then a specialist will perform an operation on my 
eyes, and in all probability my sight will be restored for a 
few years. However, I haven’t given the matter a great 
deal of consideration. At my age one doesn’t find very 
much difficulty in making the best of everything. And I 
am about ready to quit now. I’d like to, in fact; I’m 
tired.” 

“Oh, but you can’t quit until you’ve seen your redwoods 
again,” Bryce reminded him. “I suppose it’s been a long 
time since you’ve visited the Valley of the Giants; your 
long exile from the wood-goblins has made you a trifle 
gloomy, I’m afraid.” 

John Cardigan nodded. “I haven’t seen them in a 
year and a half, Bryce. Last time I was up, I slipped 
between the logs on the old skid-road and like to 
broke my old fool neck. But even that wasn’t warning 
enough for me. I cracked right on into the timber and 
got lost.”’ 

“Lost? 
about it?” 

“The sensible thing, my boy. I just sat down under a 
tree and waited for George Sea Otter to trail me and bring 
me home.” 

“And did he find you? Or did you have to spend the 
night in the woods?” 


ie 


Poor old partner! And what did you do 





“They say he’s the strongest man in the county. 


John Cardigan smiled humorously. “I did not. Along 
about sunset George found me. Seems he’d been following 
me all the time, and when I sat down he waited to make 
certain whether I was lost or just taking a rest where I 
could be quiet and think.” 


The Valley of the Gia 

















Folks used to say that about me once. Ah, if I could have my eyes to see you meet Jules R 


“Tye been leaving to an Indian the fulfillment ™ 
duty,” Bryce murmured bitterly. 

“No, no, son. You have never been deficient # 
the old man protested. 

“Why didn’t you have the old skid-road plank 
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“me, son. 


‘mother’s wish. 


By Peter B. Kyne 


refuse lumber so you wouldn’t fall through? And you 
might have had the woods-boss swamp a new trail into 
the timber and fence it on both sides, in order that. you 
might feel your way along.” 

“Yes, quite true,” admitted the old man. “But 
then, I don’t spend money quite as freely as I used 
to, Bryce. I consider carefully now before I part with 
a dollar.” 

“Pal, it wasn’t fair of you to make me stay away so 
long. If I had only known—if I had remotely sus- 

ed—”’ 

“You'd have spoiled everything—of course. Don’t scold 
You’re all I have now, and I couldn’t bear to 
send for you until you’d had your fling.” His trembling 
old hand crept over and closed upon his boy’s hand, 
so firm but free from signs of toil. “It was my 
pleasure, Bryce,” he continued, “and you wouldn’t 
deny me my choice of sport, would you? Re- 
member, lad, I never had a boyhood; I never 
had a college education, and the only real 
travel I have ever had was when I worked 
my way around Cape Horn as a foremast 
hand, and all I saw then was water and 
hardships; all I’ve seen since is my little 
world here in Sequoia and in San Francisco.” 

“You've sacrificed enough—too much—for 
me, Dad.” 

“Tt pleased me to give you all 
the advantages I wanted and 
couldn’t afford until I was too 
old -and too busy to consider 
them. Besides, it was your 
We made plans 
for you before you were born, and 
I promised her—ah, well, why be 
acry-baby? I knew I could manage 
until you. were ready to settle down 
to business. And you have enjoyed 
your little run; haven’t you?” he 
concluded wistfully. 

*“T have, Dad.” Bryce’s great hand 
tlosed over the back of his father’s neck; 
he shook the old man with mock ferocity. 

Stubborn. old lumberjack!” he chided. 

-John-Cardigan shook with an inward 
chuckle, for the loving abuse his boy had 
formed a habit of heaping on him never 
failed to thrill him. Instinctively Bryce 
fad realized that to-night obvious sym- 
pathy copiously expressed was not the 
medicine for his father’s bruised spirit; 

ace he elected to regard the. latter’s 
mnaness aS a mere temporary annoyance, 

Something to be considered lightly, if at 
lai; and it was typical of him, now that 
H@esubject had been discussed briefly, to 

medive never to refer to it again. He 
ereased his hold on the old man’s neck 
aud tapped the latter’s gray head lightly, 
whi with his tongue he made hollow- 

minding noises against the roof of his 


SoHa! I thought so,” he declared. 
sner your fifty-odd years in the lumber 
musiness, your head has become packed 

th sawdust—” 

Be Serious and talk to me, Bryce.” 

T ought to send you to bed without 


you supper. Talk to you? You bet I'll ~ 

alk to you, John Cardigan; and I'll tell 
you things, too, you scandalous bunko-steerer. 
morrow morning I’m going to put a pair of 
Overalls on you, arm you with a tin can and a swab 
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and set you to greasing the skidways. 
deceived me.” 

“Oh, nonsense. If I had whimpered, that would only 
have spoiled everything.” 

“Nevertheless you were forced to cable me to hurry 
home.” 

“I summoned you the instant I realized I was going to - 
need you.” 

“No, you didn’t, John Cardigan. You summoned me 
because, for the first time in your life, you were panicky 
and let yourself get out of hand.” 

His father nodded slowly. “And you aren’t over it yet,” 
Bryce continued, his voice no longer bantering but lowered 

affectionately. ‘“What’s the trouble, Dad? 

Trot out your old panic and let me inspect 

it. Trouble must be very real when it gets 

my father on the run.” 
“It is, Bryce, very real indeed. As I re- 
marked before, I’ve lost your heritage for 
you.” He sighed. “I waited till you would be 

; able to come home and settle down to business; 

» how you're home, and there isn’t any business 
to settle down to.” 

Bryce chuckled, for he was indeed far from 
being worried over business-matters, his con- 
sideration now being entirely for his father’s 
peace of mind. “All right,” he retorted, “Father 

has lost his money and we'll have to let the 
servants go and give up the old home. That 
part of it is settled; and weak! anemic, tenderly 
nurtured little Bryce Cardigan must put his 
turkey on his back and go into the woods look- 
ing for a job as lumberjack Busted, eh? 
Did I or did I not hear the six o’clock whistle 
blow at the mill? Bet-you a dollar Idid.” 
“Oh, I have title to everything—yet.” 

“How I do have to dig for good news! 
Then it appears we still have a business; 
indeed, we may always have a_ business, 

for the very fact that it is going but not 

quite gone implies a doubt as to its ulti- 
mate departure, and perhaps we may yet 
scheme a way to retain it.” 

“Oh, my boy;-when I think -of my 
years of toil and scheming, of the big 
dreams I dreamed—” iN 

“Belay all! If we can save enough 
out of the: wreck to insure you” your 
customary home comforts, I sha’n’t cry, 

partner. I have a profession to. fall 

back on. Yes sirree. « 1 own a’sheep- 
skin, and it says I’m:an electrical 
and civil engineer.” 

- “What!” : 

“T said it. An electrical and civil 
engineer. Slipped one over on you at 
college, John Cardigan, when all the 
time you thought I was having a good 
time. Thought I’d come home and 
surprise -you.” 
“Bu-bu-but—” 

“Tt drives me wild to have a man 
sputter at me. I’m an electrical and civil 
engineer, I tell you, and my two years of 
travel have been spent studying the in- 
stallation and construction of big plants 
abroad.” He commenced to -chuckle 
softly. ‘I’ve known for years that our 
sawmill was a debilitated old coffee- 
grinder and would have to be rebuilt, so 
I wanted to know how to rebuild it. And 
I’ve known for years that some day I 
might have to build a logging railroad—” 


Partner, you’ve 


The front portal 
of the quaint 
old Corttinn 
idence opened, 
and a silver-haired 
lady came out on 
the porch and hailed 
Bryce. 
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“My dear boy! And you’ve got your degree?” 

“Partner, I have a string of letters after my name like 
the tail of a comet.” 

“You comfort me,” the old man answered simply. “I 
have reproached myself with the thought that I reared 
you with the sole thought of making a lumberman out of 
you—and when I saw your lumber business slipping 
through my fingers—”’ 

“You were sorry I didn’t have a profession to fall back 
on, eh? Or were you fearful lest you had raised the usual 
rich man’s son? If the latter, you did not compliment 
me, pal. I’ve never forgotten how hard you always strove 
to impress me with a sense of the exact weight of my re- 
sponsibility as your successor.” 

“How big are you now?” his father queried suddenly. 


“Well, sir,” Bryce answered, for his father’s pleasure - 


putting aside his normal modesty, “I’m six feet two inches 
tall, and I weigh two hundred pounds in the pink of con- 
dition. I have a forty-eight-inch chest, with five and a 
half inches chest-expansion, and a reach as long as a 
gorilla’s. My underpinning is good, too; I’m not one of 
these fellows with spidery legs and a barrel-chest. I can 
do a hundred yards in ten seconds; I’m no slouch of a 
swimmer; and at Princeton they say I made football his- 
tory. And in spite of it all, I haven’t an athletic heart.” 

“That is very encouraging, my boy—very. Ever do any 
boxing?” 

“Quite a little. I’m fairly up in the manly art of self- 
defense.” : 

“That’s good. And I suppose you did some wrestling 
at your college gymnasium, did you not?” 

“Naturally. I went in for everything my big carcass 
could stand.” 

The old man wagged his head approvingly, and they 
had reached the gate of the Cardigan home before he spoke 
again. ‘“There’s a big buck woods-boss up in Pennington’s 
camp,” he remarked irrelevantly. ‘“He’s a French Cana- 
dian imported from northern Michigan by Colonel Pen- 
nington. I dare say he’s the only man in this country who 
measures up to you physically. He can fight with his fists 
and wrestle right cleverly, I’m told. His name is Jules 
Rondeau, and he’s top dog among the lumberjacks. They 
say he’s the strongest-man in the county.” He unlatched 
the gate. “Folks used -to say that about me once,” he 
continued wistfully. “Ah, if I could have my eyes to see 
you meet Jules Rondeau!” 


_— front portal of the quaint old Cardigan residence 
opened. and a silver-haired lady came out on the porch 
and hailed Bryce. She was Mrs: Tully, John Cardigan’s 
old housekeeper and almost a mother to Bryce. ° “Oh, here’s 
my boy!” she cried, and a moment later found herself 
encircled by Bryce’s arms and saluted with a hearty kiss. 
As he stepped into the familiar entrance-hall, Bryce 
paused, raised his head and sniffed suspiciously, like a bird- 
dog. Mrs. Tully, arms akimbo,; watched him pleasurably. 
“T smell something,” he declared, and advanced a step 
down the hall for another sniff; then, in exact imitation: of 
a foxhound, he gave tongue and started for the: kitchen. 
Mrs. Tully, waddling after, found him “pointing” two hot 
blackberry pies which had but a few minutes previous 
been taken from the oven. _He was baying lugubriously. 
“They’re wild blackberries, too,’’ Mrs. Tully announced 
pridefully.. “I remembered» how fond you used to be of 
wild-blackberry pie—so I phoned up to the logging-camp 
and had the woods-boss send a man out to pick. them.” 
“T’mstill a pie-hound, Mrs. Tully, and you’re still ‘the 
same dear, thoughtful soul. I’m so glad now that I had 
sense enough to think of you before I turned my foot- 
steps toward the setting sun.” He patted her gray head. 
“Mrs. T.,” he declared, “I’ve brought you a nice big collar 
of Irish lace—bought it in Belfast, b’gosh. It comes down 
around your neck and buckles right here with an old ivory 
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cameo'I picked up in Burma and which formerly was the 
property of a Hindu queen.’ 

Mrs. Tully simpered with pleasure and protested that 
her. boy. was too kind. . “You haven’t changed a single 
speck, ” she concluded proudly. 

“Has the pie?” 

“T should say not.” 

“How many did you make?” 

“Two.” 

“May I have one all for myself, Mrs. Tully?” 

“Indeed, you may, my dear.” 2 

“Thank you, but I do not want it for myself. Mm 
Tully, will you please wrap one of those wonderful pig 
in a napkin and the instant George Sea Otter comes@ 
with the car, tell him to take the pie over to Colonel Pa 
nington’s house and deliver it to Miss Sumner? Them 
a girl who doubtless thinks she has tasted pie in her @ 
and I want to prove to her that she hasn’t.” He selegtgg 
a card from his card-case, sat down and wrote: 

Dear Miss Sumner: : 

Here is a priceless hot wild-blackberry pie, especially mantiay 
factured in my honor. It is so good I wanted you to haya 
some. In all your life you have never tasted anything like ii® 

Sincerely, S 
Bryce CarpIicANee 


He handed the card to Mrs. Tully and repaired te 
old room to remove the stains of travel before Joiningy 


-father at dinner. 


OME twenty minutes later his unusual votive @ 
ing was delivered by George Sea Otter to Colg 
Pennington’s Swedish maid, who promptly brought # 
to. the Colonel and Shirley Sumner, who were even them 
dinner, in the Colonel’s fine burl-redwood-paneled. digi 
room. Miss Sumner’s amazement was so profound thag 
fully a minute she was mute, contenting herself with # 
tinizing alternately the pie and the card-that accompa 
it. Presently she handed the card to her uncle, who af 
his pince-nez and read the epistle with deliberationg 

“Isn’t this young Cardigan a truly remarkable y 
man, Shirley?” he declared. “Why, I have never # 
of anything like his astounding action. If he;.had@ 
you over an armful of American Beauty roses from 
father’s old-fashioned garden, I could understand i 
an infernal blackberry pie! Good heavens!” 

“I told you he- was different,” she replied. To 
Colonel’s amazement she did not appear at all amus 

Colonel Pennington poked a fork. through the de 
brown crust. “I wonder if it is really as good as he 
it is, Shirley.” 

“Of course. If it wasn’t, he wouldn’t have sent if 

“How do you know?” 

“By intuition,” she replied. And she cut into th 
and helped the Colonel to a quadrant of it. 

“That was a genuine hayseed faux-pas,” announce 
Colonel a few moments later as Shirley was pouring 
from a samovar-shaped percolator in: the library. 
idea of anybody who has enjoyed the advantages i 
low has, sending a hot blackberry pie to a girl he ha 
met!” : 

“Ves, the idea!” she echoed. “T find it rather charm 

“You mean amusing.” 

“T said ‘charming.’ Bryce Cardigan is'a man wil 
heart and soul of a boy, and I think it was mighty 
of him to share his pie with me. If he had sent re 
should have suspected him of trying to ‘rush’ me, Bi 
fact that he sent a blackberry pie proves that he’ 

a natural, simple, sane. original citizen—just the ka 
person a girl can have for a dear friend without ind 
the risk of having to marry him.” 

“T repeat that this is most extraordinary.” 

“Only because it is an unusual thing for a young 
to do, although after all, why shouldn’t he send 
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“That was a genuine hayseed faux-pas,” announced the Colonel. “The idea of anybody who has enjoyed the advantages that fellow has, sending a hot 
pie to a girl he has just met!” “Yes, the idea!” she echoed. a ; 


“I find it rather charming, 
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blackberry pie if he thought a blackberry pie would please 
me more than an armful of roses? Besides, he may send 
the roses to-morrow.” 

“Most extraordinary!” the Colonel reiterated. 

“What should one expect from such an extraordinary 
creature? He’s an extraordinarily fine-looking young man, 
with an extraordinary scowl and an extraordinary crinkly 
smile that is friendly and generous and free from masculine 
guile. Why, I think he’s just the kind of man who would 
send a girl a blackberry pie.” 

The Colonel noticed a calm little smile fringing her 
generous mouth. He wished he could tell, by intuition, 
what she was thinking about—and what effect a hot wild- 
blackberry pie was ultimately to have upon the value of 
his minority holding in the Laguna Grande Lumber Com- 


pany. 
CHAPTER IX 


OT until dinner was finished and father and son had 

repaired to the library for their coffee and cigars 

did Bryce Cardigan advert to the subject of his father’s 
business affairs. 

“Well, John Cardigan,” he declared comfortably, “to- 
day is Friday. I'll spend Saturday and Sunday in sinful 
sloth and the renewal of old acquaintance, and on Mon- 
day I'll sit in at your desk and give you a long-deferred 
vacation. How about that program, pard?” 

“Our affairs are in such shape that they could not pos- 
sibly be hurt or bettered, no matter who takes charge of 
them now,” Cardigan replied bitterly. “We're about 
through. I waited too long and trusted too far; and now 
—well, in a year we'll be out of business.” 

“Suppose you start at the beginning and tell me every- 
thing right to the end. George Sea Otter informed me 
that you’ve been having trouble with this Johnny-come- 
lately, Colonel Pennington. Is he the man who has us 
where the hair is short?” 

The old man nodded. 

“The Squaw Creek timber deal, eh?” Bryce suggested. 

Again the old man nodded. “You wrote me all about 
that,” Bryce continued. “You had him blocked whichever 
way he turned—so effectually blocked, in fact, that the 
only pleasure he has derived from his investment since is 
the knowledge that he owns two thousand acres of timber 
with the exclusive right to pay taxes on it, walk in it, look 
at it and admire it—in fact, do everything except log it, 
mill it and realize on his investment. It must make him 
feel like a bally jackass.” 

“On the other hand,” his father re- 

y minded him, “no matter what the 

Colonel’s feeling on 
& that score may 
be, mis- 
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ery loves company, and not until I had pulled out of the 
Squaw Creek country and started logging in the San Hedrig 
watershed, did I realize that I had been considerable of 
a jackass myself.” 

“Yes,” Bryce admitted, “there can be no doubt but that 
you cut off your nose to spite your face.” 

There was silence between them for several minutes, 
Bryce’s thoughts harked back to that first season of logging 
in the San Hedrin, when the cloud-burst had caught the 
river filled with Cardigan logs and whirled them down to 
the bay, to crash through the log-boom at tidewater and 
continue out to the open sea. In his mind’s eye he could 
still see the red-ink figures on the profit-and-loss statement 
Sinclair, his father’s manager, had presented at the end of 
that year. 

The old man appeared to divine the trend of his son's 
thoughts. “Yes, Bryce, that was a disastrous year,” he 
declared. “The mere.loss of the logs was a severe blovw, 
but in addition I had to pay out quite a little money t 
settle with my customers. I was loaded up with low-priced 
orders that year, although I didn’t expect to make any 
money. The orders were merely taken to keep the ma 
employed. You understand, Bryce! I had a good crew, 
the finest in the county; and if I had shut down, my men 
would have scattered and—well, you know how hard its 
to get that kind of a crew together again. Besides, I had 
never failed my boys before, and I couldn’t bear th 
thought of failing them then. Half the mills in the county 
were shut down at the time, and there was a lot of dis 
tress among the unemployed. I couldn’t do it, Bryce.” 

Bryce nodded. “And when you lost the logs, you 
couldn’t fill those low-priced orders. Then the market 
commenced to jump and advanced three dollars in thre 
months—” 

“Exactly, my son. And my customers began to crow 
me to fill those old orders. Praise be, my regular cw 
tomers knew I wasn’t the kind of lumberman who trig 
to crawl out of filling low-priced orders after the market 
has gone up. Nevertheless I couldn’t expect them to suffer 
with me; my failure to perform my contracts, while uw 
avoidable, nevertheless would have caused them a sevett 
loss, and when they were forced to buy elsewhere, I pail 
them the difference between the price they paid my com 
petitors and the price at which they had originally place 
their orders with me. And the delay in delivery caus 
them further loss.” 

“How much?” 

“Nearly a hundred thousand—to settle for losses 1 
my local customers alone. Among my orders I had thre 
million feet of clear lumber for shipment to the Unite 
Kingdom, and these foreign customers, thinking I was tf 
ing to crawfish on my contracts, sued me and got jug 
ment for actual and exemplary damages for my failuret 
perform, while the demurrage on the ships they sent i 
freight the lumber sent me hustling to the bank to bort 


money.” pas : 
He smoked meditatively for a minute. “IW 
always been land-poor,” he explained apologett 
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By Peter B. Kyne 


cally. ‘Never kept much of a reserve working-capital for 
emergencies, you know. Whenever I had idie money, I 
put it into timber in the San Hedrin watershed, because I 
realized that some day the railroad would build in from 
the south, tap that timber and double its value. I’ve not 
as yet found reason to doubt the wisdom of my course; 
but”—he sighed—‘the railroad is a long time coming!” 

John Cardigan here spoke of a most important factor 
in the situation. The crying need of the county was a 
feeder to some transcontinental railroad. By reason of 
natural barriers, Humboldt County was not easily acces- 
sible to the outside world except from the sea, and even 
this avenue of ingress and egress would be closed for days 
at a stretch when the harbor bar was on a rampage. With 
the exception of a strip of level, fertile land, perhaps five 
miles wide and thirty miles long and contiguous to the 
seacoast, the heavily timbered mountains to the north, east 
and south rendered the building of a railroad that would 
connect Humboldt County with the outside world a pro- 
foundly difficult and expensive task. The Northwestern 
Pacific,indeed,had been slowly building from San Francisco 
Bay up through Marin and Sonoma counties to Willits in 
Mendocino County. But there it had stuck to await that 
indefinite day when its finances and the courage of its 
board of directors should prove equal to the colossal task of 
continuing the road two hundred miles through the moun- 
tains to Sequoia on Humboldt Bay. For twenty years the 
Humboldt pioneers had lived in hope of this; but eventu- 
ally they had died in despair or were in process of doing so. 

“Don’t worry, Dad. It will come,” Bryce assured his 
father. “It’s bound to.” 

“Yes, but not in my day. And when it comes, a stranger 
may own your San Hedrin timber and reap the reward 
of my lifetime of labor.” 

Again a silence fell between them, broken presently by 
the old man. “That was a mistake—logging in the San 
Hedrin,” he observed. “I -had my lesson that first year, 
but I didn’t heed it. If I had abandoned my camps there, 
pocketed my pride, paid Colonel Pennington two dollars 
for his Squaw Creek timber and rebuilt my old logging- 
road, I would have been safe to-day. But I was stubborn; 
I'd played the game so long, you know—I didn’t want to 
let that man Pennington outgame me. So I tackled the 
San Hedrin again. We put thirty million feet of logs into 
the river that year, and when the freshet came, McTavish 
managed to make a fairly successful drive. But he was 
all winter on the job, and when spring came and the men 
went into the woods again, they had to leave nearly a 
million feet of heavy butt logs permanently stranded in 
the slack water along the banks, while perhaps another 
million feet of lighter logs had been lifted out of the 
channel by the overflow and left high and dry when the 
water receded. There they were, Bryce, scattered up and 
down the river, far from the cables and logging-donkeys, 
the only power we could use to get those monsters back 
into the river again, and I was forced to decide whether 
they should be abandoned or split during the summer 
into railroad ties, posts, pickets and shakes—com- 
modities for which there was very little call at the time 
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and in which, even when sold, there could be no profit 
after deducting the cost of the twenty-mile wagon haul to 
Sequoia, and the water freight from Sequoia to market. 
So I abandoned them.” 

“I remember that phase of it, partner.” 

_ “To log it the third year only meant that more of those 
heavy logs would jam and spell more loss. Besides, there 
was always danger of another cloudburst which would put 
a of business completely, and I couldn’t afford the 
risk. 

“That was the time you should have offered Colonel 
oe a handsome profit on his Squaw Creek timber, 
pa ise 

“If my hindsight was as good as my foresight, and I 
had my eyesight, I wouldn’t be in this dilemma at all,” the 
old man retorted briskly. “It’s hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks, and besides, I was obsessed with the need of 
protecting your heritage from attack in any direction.” 

John Cardigan straightened up in his chair and laid the 
tip of his right index finger in the center of the palm of 
his left hand. “Here was the situation, Bryce: The 
center of my palm represents Sequoia; the end of my 
fingers represents the San Hedrin timber twenty miles 
south. Now, if the railroad built in from the south, you 
would win. But if it built in from Grant’s Pass, Oregon, 
on the north (from the base of my hand), the terminus 
of the line would be Sequoia, twenty miles from your timber 
in the San Hedrin watershed!” 

Bryce nodded. “In which event,” he replied, “we would 
be in much the same position with our San Hedrin timber 
as Colonel Pennington is with his Squaw Creek timber. 
We would have the comforting knowledge that we owned 
it and paid taxes on it but couldn’t do a dad-burned thing 
with it!” 

“Right you are! The thing to do, then, as I viewed 
the situation, Bryce, was to acquire a body of timber 
north of Sequoia and be prepared for either eventuality. 
And this I did.” 


ho gent CE again descended upon them; and Bryce, gaz- 
ing into the open fireplace, recalled an event in that 
period of his father’s activities: Old Bill Henderson had 
come up to their house to dinner one night, and quite sud- 
denly, in the midst of his soup, the old fox had glared across 
at his host and bellowed: 

“John, I hear you’ve bought six thousand acres up in 
Township Nine.” 

John Cardigan had merely nodded, and Henderson had 
continued: 

“Going to log it or hold it for an investment?” 

“Tt was a good buy,” Cardigan had replied enigmatically; 
“so I thought I’d better take it at the price. I suppose 
Bryce will log it some day.” : 

“Then I wish Bryce wasn’t such a boy, John. © See here, — 
now, neighbor. I'll ’fess up. I took that money Penning- 
ton gave me for my Squaw Creek timber and put it back 

into redwood in Township Nine, slam-bang up against 
your holdings there. John, I’d build a mill on tide- 
water if you’d sell me a site, and I’d log my timber if—” 
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“T’ll sell you a mill-site, Bill, and I wont 
stab you to the heart, either. Consider that 
settled.” 

“That’s bully, John; but still, you 
only dispose of part of my troubles. 
There’s twelve miles of logging-road to 
build to get my logs to the mill, and 
I haven’t enough ready money to 
make the grade. Better throw in 
with me, John, and we’ll build the 
road and operate it for our joint in- 
terest.” 

“T’ll not throw in with you, Bill, 
at my time of life. I don’t want to as 
have the worry of building, maintain- 
ing and operating twelve miles of private 
railroad. But Ill loan you, without 
security—” 

“You'll have to take an unsecured note, 
John. Everything I’ve got is hocked.” 

“the money you need to build and ~ 
equip the road,” finished Cardigan. 
“In return you are to shoulder all the 
grief and worry of the road and give me 
a ten-year contract at a dollar and a half 
per thousand feet, to haul my logs down to 
tidewater with your own. My minimum haul 
will be twenty-five million feet annually, . 
and my maximum fifty million—” 

“Sold!” cried Henderson. And it was 
even so. 
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RYCE came out of his reverie. ‘And 
now?” he queried of his father. 

“T mortgaged the San Hedrin timber in the 
south to buy the timber in the north, my son; 
then after I commenced logging in my néw hold- © 
ings, came several long, lean years of famine. I stuck ~ 
it out, hoping for a change for the better; I couldn’t 
bear to close down my mill and logging-camps, for the 
reason that I could stand the loss far more readily than 
the men who worked for me and depended upon me. 
But the market dragged in the doldrums, and Bill Hen- 
derson died, and his boys got discouraged, and—” 

A sudden flash of inspiration illumined Bryce Car- 
digan’s brain. “And they sold out to Colonel Penning- 
ton,” he cried. 

“Exactly. The Colonel took over my contract with 
Henderson’s company, along with the other assets, and 
it was incumbent upon him, as assignee, to fulfill the 
contract. For the past two years the market for red- 
wood has been most gratifying, and if I could only have } 
gotten a maximum supply of logs over Pennington’s 
road, I’d have worked out of the hole, but—” 


“He manages to hold you to a minimum annual haul 
of twenty-five million feet, eh?” \ 
Jobn Cardigan nodded. “He claims he’s short of Pat 


rolling-stock—that wrecks and fires have embarrassed #ae® 
the road. He can always find excuses for failing to spot §& 
in logging-trucks for Cardigan’s logs. Bill Henderson : 
never played the game that way. He gave me what I 
wanted and never held me to the minimum haulage when 
I was prepared to give him the maximum.” 

“What does Colonel Pennington want, pard?” 

“He wants,” said John Cardigan slowly, “my Valley 
of the Giants and a right of way through my land from 
the valley to a log-dump on deep water.” 

“And you refused him?” 


“But I fail to see what the loss of Cardigan’s Red- 
woods has to do with the impending ruin of the 
Cardigan Redwood Lumber Company,” his son 
reminded him. 
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“We have all the timber we 
want.” 

“My ten-year contract has but one more 
year to run, and recently I tried to get Pen- 
nington to renew it. He was very nice and 

sociable, but—he named me a freight-rate, 

for a renewal of the contract for five years, 
of three dollars per thousand feet. That rate 
is prohibitive and puts us out of business.” 

“Not necessarily,” Bryce returned evenly. 

“How about the State railroad commission? 
Hasn’t it got something to say about rates?” 

“Yes—on common carriers. But Penning- 
ton’s road is a private logging-road; my con- 
tract will expire next year, and it is not in- 
cumbent upon Pennington to renew it. And 
one can’t operate a sawmill without logs, you 
know.” 

“Then,” said Bryce calmly, “we’ll shut the 
mill down when the log-hauling contract ex- 
pires, hold our timber as an investment and 
live the simple life until we can sell it or a 
transcontinental road builds into Humboldt 
County and enables us to start up the mill 
again.” 

John Cardigan shook his head. “I’m mort- 
gaged to the last penny,” he confessed, ‘‘and 
Pennington has been buying Cardigan Redwood 
Lumber Company first-mortgage bonds until 
he is in control of the issue. He'll buy in the 
San Hedrin timber at the foreclosure sale, and 
in order to get it back and save something for 
you out of the wreckage, I’ll have to make an 
unprofitable trade with him. I'll have to give 


him my timber adjoining his north of Sequoia, HE | 
together with my Valley of the Giants, in re- twe; 
turn for the San Hedrin timber, to which he'll and 
have a sheriff’s deed. But the mill, all my old t eig 


employees, with their numerous dependents— 
gone, with you left land-poor and without a 
dollar to pay your taxes. Smashed—like that!” 
And he drove his fist into the palm of his 
hand. 

“Perhaps—but not without a fight,” Bryce 
answered, although he knew their plight was 
well-nigh hopeless. “I'll give that man Pen- 
nington a run for his money, or I'll know the 
reason.” 

The telephone on the table beside him tinkled, 
and he took down the receiver and said “Hello!” 

“Mercy!” came the clear, sweet voice of Shir- 
ley Sumner over the wire. “Do you feel as 
savage as all that, Mr. Cardigan?” 

For the second time in his life the thrill that 
was akin to pain came to Bryce Cardigan. He 
laughed. “If I had known you were calling, 
Miss Sumner,” he said, “I shouldn’t have 
growled so.” 

“Well, you’re forgiven—for several reasons, 
but principally for sending me that delicious 
blackberry pie. Of course, it discolored my 
teeth temporarily, but I don’t care. The pie 
was worth it, and you were awfully dear #@ 
think of sending it. Thank you so much.” 
“Glad you liked it, Miss Sumner. I dare to hope 

























“Naturally. You know my ideas on that big 
timber.” His old head sank, low on his breast. . 
“Folks call them Cardigan’s Redwoods now,” he 
murmured. “Cardigan’s Redwoods—and Penning- 
ton would cut them! Oh, Bryce, the man hasn’t a soul!” 


that I may have the privilege of seeing you soom 
again.” 
“Of course. One good pie deserves another. Somé 
evening next week, when that dear old daddy of your 
can spare his boy, you might (Continued on page 108 
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A SQUARE DEAL 


By 


ILLUSTRATED 


HE had been born Alice Gilson. By the time she was 
twenty-two, both of her names had been made over, 
and both through her own choice. 

t eighteen she dismembered the sweet przenomen 

e and reconstructed it into Alys—which suggested a 

jeval -gold-and-white damosel on a Preraphaelite frieze. 

wenty-two the name Gi/son was altered by law and by 
ch into Bruce. 

ys’ parents had committed the offense of being 

pctable—“deadly respectable,” as she put it; and they 
ade matters worse by living somewhere in Brooklyn. 
child Alys had not realized how drearily sordid were 
and their life, but her very first year at a finishing 

bl opened her eyes; and after that she never again 
hgly committed the sin of living with those two mis- 
d folk. True, during her enforced life with her 
ts, during school-vacations, she wrought earnestly if 
ssly to turn them from the error of 
ways. But that was all the good 


father simply would not refrain 
calling his wife “Ma” and “Little 


oman.” Nor would he be wooed 
he vile habit of sitting in front of 
tchen stove, on cold nights, in shirt- 
B and sock feet, to read his evening 
And he had a degrading habit of 
his daughter “Allie.” These were 
handful of his innumerable crimes 
the Higher Life. 
mother was even worse, if pos- 
nan was her father. Mrs. Gilson 
ed knitting and prayer-meetings to 
and matinées. To her, tea was a 
pe to be poured out, as desired, 
settle on the range—not a func- 
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tion or a pleasant excuse for an afternoon assemblage. 
She called her husband “Pa.” And she had never even 
heard of psycho-analysis. When Alys painstakingly tried 
to explain psycho-analysis and eugenics to her, Mrs. 
Gilson merely said her cultured daughter was “a nasty 
little thing, to know about such nonsense, at her age—much 
less to talk about it out loud.” 

Oh, Ma Gilson was hopeless! So was Pa Gilson (whom 
Alys once tried to call “Pater”—and all but got herself 
slapped for sassing him in a furren language). 

What was there for a self-respecting girl to do but to 
shake from her dainty feet the dust of such horrible 
surroundings, at as early an age as she could? And this 
Alys Gilson proceeded to accomplish, the very week after 
her graduation from the finishing school. 

Alys had seven thousand dollars in her own right, ‘which 
she had inherited direct from Great-aunt Alice (not Alys) 

Morrison, her godmother, whose name- 
sake she was. After a tear-spattered 
scene with her parents, the nineteen- 
year-old maiden secured control of this 
heritage and a reluctant permission to go 
over to New York and begin her career. 

Pa had talked silly drivel about her 
being their only child and how he had 
looked forward so much to having her 
at home for good, after she got through 
with that stuck-up-school-he-was-sorry- 
he-had-ever-let-her-go-to. And Ma Gil- 
son had just thrown her apron over her 
tear-washed face and ‘rocked to and fro 
and moaned, and had blubbered such 
illogical idiocies as “Oh, Allie, Allie! Is 
Ma’s only baby going to run away from 
her like this? Why, she can’t!” 

Yes, it had all been very ridiculous. 
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He stood with his 
back plastered to the 
wall at studio teas. 


Alys was glad to 
remember she her- 

self had kept her 
head and that she had 
reasoned, firmly and wisely, yet very kindly, with the two 
old hard-shells. She had explained to them that she had 
her own life to lead, that (in the new era of feminine inde- 
pendence) it was as much of a crime to fetter an ambitious 
girl to an uncongenial home as to deprive a flower of the 
sun. She outlined her scheme for making a place for 
herself in the world, as was every woman’s right and sacred 
duty. She compared herself, feelingly, to a caged eagle 
that yearns for the sky. She swept aside with gentle 
scorn the old people’s selfishly whimpered plea that they 
loved her and wanted her at home. And at the last she 
had her own way—as from birth she had had it. She 
went to live with two classmates and with the trio’s best 
loved school-teacher, in a flat on Washington Square. 

It was an ideal existence the flat’s four occupants led. 
All of them had Careers. All were tremendously in ear- 
nest. One taught ethics in an uptown seminary; one was 
studying art; a third was steadily undermining Paderewski’s 
claims to the laure’s of premier pianist. Alys herself 
wrote vers libre and trenchant articles for the uplift of 
her manacled sex. The quartet were members, in good 
and regular standing, of the little group of serious thinkers 
which causes that section of Manhattan Island to blossom 
like the Fifth Proposition of Euclid. 

Washington Square lies at the bottom of Fifth Avenue. 
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A Square Dy By < 

It was once a pauper cemetery, and later a militia ¢ less SO 

ing-ground, and still later the abode of as mixed a se ound 

New Yorkers as the entire city of six million peopleg - ; 

boast. ‘Fo its’south and west are a cluster of crookedg sdifice 
bewilderingily entangled streets which form a semi-sh 

semi-erudite neighborhood known as Greenwich Vil their b 

Here many inhabitants follow the erratic example off acy in 

streets themselves by traveling > Sl 

directions that amaze or amuse her wai 

scandalize the rest of the (mor If I 

less) orderly metropolis. the ini 

New York’s numbered str gas 

for example, are supposed to gant it 

geometrically parallel to one mM that shi 

other. Yet when they strike Gig gonse 

wich Village, the thorough heir anc 

themselves forget the routes I have « 

carefully laid out for them, cs wre 

they straggle whither they she was 

Here, West Tenth Street and Wa winsome 

Fourth Street intersect each OR would r. 

at a crazy angle. And here, stroll of 

Waverly Place takes a twist i Indee 

sends it scooting off at right am Bruce y 

with itself, in an absurd L SMe rected th 

Small wonder that such a dit tence to 

should have attracted a band the lovel 

people who resent living along@i® most w: 

ventional and specified lines! breadth 

Here flourishes every new thi Bruce 

of life or of art or of literatuml superlati 

of science that is daring enoug to honor 

make it shunned by mere MM presence. 

brows. Birth-control, e u g emi cousin. ( 

Freudism and a dozen other eq bachelor- 

breath-dislodging “isms” and i chanced | 

gies” had their developmemil that he | 

America here. Here too theyll three or 

their loudest converts. especially 

Greenwich Village is a snug harbor for those wh0MR cousin ch 

Alys Gilson, “have their own lives to live.” Edwaréili when Aly 

perhaps not so amusing as he was satirically tn Three. 

when he wrote the inspired lyric beginning: was a lit 

Away down south in Greenwich Village, basement 

Where rural spinsters go for thrillage. ment of A 

In this community of Thinkers, Alys from the ve Thurstc 


ginning took her rightful place. There were a hundréigor menta! 
er girls there, with Careers in the making—girls, mag thought, 

them, who also had felt like caged eagles in the future wit 
atmosphere of their own homes, and who had sé™woman as: 
ordained that their parents should weep blubberygfhis presen 
maudlin tears of loneliness rather than- that they @jjnormal, he 
selves should lose the heaven-sent right to Live Theif@powers we 








Lives. with a go 

Why, most of their parents had not even known For the re 
celli from Rupert Brooke, or Tagore from Emma4 in a good | 
man! From the airy mental uplands of Greenwich thought ar 
Freedom and Career had beckoned the daughters @iMess than / 
new generation from the stodgy home nest; and DM Alys wa: 
had the sweetly imperious call been answered. by her chy 

Alys, be it understood, was of the . Village’s hat three | 
stratum. She did not swig overpriced red ink andg™mad infaty 
popular songs at Mazzini’s; nor did she shriek theg@er wooer 
of free love at Mori’s. She wore clean clothes, hadg™phe (by he 
nails and lived a clean life. But she also lived up@ted down 





€pt on; a 


ideals; and as she had many and weird ideals, # 
hworthy— 


was a strenuous thing. 















Of all the myriad theories of the Village, her Mg! proving 
was the doctrine of so-called “masculine squarenéig™r the sery 
integrity, as opposed to the traditional evasive fagic cent 
that leads many of her own sex to insincerity. Alysqgpart will p 
herself on her manlike straightforwardness. her lord. 







propaganda writings she pointed out this quality SMB. more | 
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less solid sisters as the 

groundwork on which 

they must build their 

edifice of sex-independ- 

ence, as the basis of 

their battle for suprem- 

acy in the man-infested 

industrial field. It was 
her war-cry. 

t If I have given you 
the impression that Alys 
was mannish or arro- 

gant in demeanor, or 

lm that she wore common- 
im sense shoes and short 

hair and no corsets, then 

3 Ihave done her a griev- 
ous wrong. Outwardly 
she was as pretty and as 
winsome a lass aS you 

t= would meet in an hour’s 

@® stroll of the Village. 

- Indeed, Thurston 

@ Bruce would have cor- 
lm rected the foregoing sen- 
um tence to read: “She is 
MEE the loveliest, adorablest, 
$@@ most wonderful girl in the length and 

breadth of the universe.” 

he Bruce was fot addicted to gush or to 

ut superlatives. But neither was he given 

mm to honoring Greenwich Village with his 

= presence—until, paying a duty-call on his 

RIG cousin (the teacher who chaperoned the 
bachelor-girl flat in which Alys dwelt), he 

iW chanced to meet Alys. After 
ems that he called on his cousin 
ym three or four times a week— 
especially when the flattered 
cousin chanced: to be out and 
when Alys did not. 

Three months later there 
was a little midnight jollification of the coterie, in the 
basement restaurant ‘of the Brevoort, over the announce- 
ment of Alys’ engagement to the well-to-do outlander. 

Thurston Bruce was not a superman, either physically 
or mentally. Had he been the latter, he might have 
thought, not twice, but fifty times, before linking his 
future with Alys’. Had he been the former, some other 
woman assuredly would have won him to matrimony before 
his present advanced age of thirty-three. He was just a 
normal, healthy New Yorker, with a shrewd brain—whose 
powers were momentarily dazed by his love for Alys—and 
with a good and growing income from his law-practice. 
For the rest, he was moderately good to look at, traveled 
an a good crowd and had earned a name for originality in 
thought and action. At present he was nothing more or 
uss than Alys Gilson’s blind and helpless adorer. 

Alys was neither blind nor adoring. Manfully she stood 
by her cherished ideals. She knew, from much reading, 
hat three fourths of marital woes had their beginning in a 
ad infatuation. A woman permitted herself to worship 
ner wooer or husband. Thus he became her master, and 
phe (by her own love) his slave. In time such’ mad love 
tied down and left bitter ashes of disillusion; or else it 
kept on, and led to heartbreak when its object proved 
nworthy—as men (in Alys’ pet treatises) have a-way 
bf proving to be. All of which accounted to a great extent 
or the servitude wherein men had held women for so many 
a Aan hopeless slavery of a serf whose 
a will not let her rebel or run away or even rise above 

ord. The humdrum, smug, old-fashioned wife was 

Bmore despicable—the wife who meekly accepted her 
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aa / 
husband’s money and leadership, and whose only thought 
was to keep his home comfortable and. herself attractive 
in his sight. Thus did a woman become:a drudge:and old 
before her time; and thus did her divine brain shrink to 
the pinhead proportions of professional wifehood’s. 

No, Alys had thought it all out—after reading it all out 
—long before she met Thurston Bruce. And early in 
the short engagement she expounded her plans to her 
dotingly muddle-witted swain—much as follows: 

“Everything on earth is the better for: being-on a 
logical foundation, dear,” she said, “—even. love, .and 
certainly marriage. (No, you mustn’t interrupt that way, 
Thurston. This is serious, and terribly necessary. sAnd I 
need my lips for explaining it; I can’t explain and be 
kissed at the same time. And this is necessary.) So many 
marriages are based on wild infatuation. The infatuation 
dies, and there is nothing left.” 

“But we—” he began fatuously. 

She went on: 

“Marriage is not for a day or a week or even a month, 
dear. It is for years—sometimes. It—” 

“It’s as long as we both shall live!””—fervently. 

She frowned him into silence. She had a pretty frown. 
There are such frowns. 

“It may not be for life,” she corrected. “But it is for a 
long time. And the more solid the base it is built on, the 
longer it endures. Now, just as in business or in ethics 
or in anything else, the foundation for marriage ought to 
be a square deal. I mean a square deal to both parties. 
With that in mind, there is every reason to hope for 
happiness.” 
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“I’d be happy with you/” he blithered, “even if—” 
“That is the man of it!” she announced. “A man always 
thinks of his own happiness. That 
is why women are where they are 
to-day. Oh, for ages women have 
been sighing for a square deal in 
love and marriage! Most of them 
don’t even realize the mute yearn- 
ing. But that is what they are 
unconsciously reaching out for 
when they ask such seemingly 
silly questions as, ‘Did you ever 
love any other girl but me?’ and 
‘Am I, honestly, the first girl you 
ever kissed?’ and so on. They are 
groping for the square deal.” 

“T always thought they were 
trying to assure themselves of a 
monopoly,” hazarded Bruce. 

“Then,” she continued, unheed- 
ing, “if either of the two—whether 
before or after marriage—finds 
the union is a mistake, why, he or 
she is apt to keep silent about it, 
out of a mistaken desire to spare 
the other’s feelings. That means 
ultimate tragedy to both of them. 
The square deal would prevent all 
that. And then—” “ 

“Just what is the square deal 
you’re talking about?” he asked 
in some bewilderment. “I don’t 
quite catch the idea, unless it 
means—” 

“T mean just this,” she ex- 
plained: “We are going to be married. I’m not insanely 
“e love with you, or out of my head with infatuation. 

“I am, with you,” he interpolated, wincing a little at 
her calm admission. 

“I don’t pretend to be,” she resumed. “That sort of 
thing was good enough for our ancestresses, for our ances- 
tresses were slaves. The modern girl has evolved beyond 
that absurd stage. I admire you, because you are honor- 
able and good-looking and clever.” 

“Thanks. But-I’d a lot rather—” 

“T like you better than any other man I have met, 
because you are more interesting and likable and (to me) 
more magnetic. -You can support a wife. You are in 
every way eligible, and you are my preference. That is 
the analysis of my sentiments toward you. On that hy- 
pothesis, I believe I am justified in marrying you. I have 
set forth these sentiments clearly and frankly. They are 
my initial contribution to our square deal.” 

“Good Lord!” he protested. “It sounds like the pre- 
amble to a law-partnership agreement. I—” 

“It és,” she declared. “It is the most important partner- 
ship any two people can enter into. If they go into it, 
blinded by love, they make a hideous mess of their lives. 
Read what Von Bossing says—” 

“T don’t want to!” he sulked. “No blooming Von- 
carrier can give me points on falling in love. I—” 

“You are talking foolishly,” she reproved. “Clear away 
the mists of sex, and you will discover that you chose me, 
rather than any other helpmeet, because you-are drawn 
toward me by natural selection and by an admiration for 
my intellect and an unconscious faith that I am the type 
of woman to act as a complement to your own character.” 

“T did nothing of the sort!” he denied. “I never thought 
of one of those measly things. I love you because your 
eyes crinkle the way they do, when you laugh, and because 
your hair is like—” 


“Please!” she interrupted firmly. “Let’s try to be 
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sensible and truthful. We'll assume you want to marry me 
for the reasons I’ve given. Let that be your initial contri- 
bution to the square deal. Now,”— 
disregarding his protest,—‘now 
that we have established our basis, 
we can build on that. We enter 
our married life with our eyes wide 
open. And we must agree to be 
as honest with each other, in the 
future, as in the present. For 
example—”’ 

a 

“For example,” she pursued, 
j “__and this is the most important 
, detail by far,—suppose that at 
some future time, after marriage, 
either of us should chance to meet 
some one we prefer to the other. 
Then—” 

“We wont!” he prophesied ve- 
hemently. 

“We may,” she contradicted. 
“Millions of people do. When 
that time comes, if ever it does, 
the square deal must save us from 
ruin. It will steer us clear of vul- 
gar intrigue or deception. It will 
enable us to tell each other the 
truth as to our changed feelings. 
And it will pave the way to—” 

“To heartbreak!” 

“No,” she corrected, “to rational 
“acra fyr es conduct—to a sensible dissolution 
. 4 Of & logical lounda- of partnership and a fresh chance 
tien.” eed," —aren love. iecaut of as-wieh some one else.” 

“Partnership!” he railed, jarred to the core by her words 
and tone, “partnership! You can’t make a cut-and-dried 
business agreement out of a holy thing like marriage. » It 
was ordained by the Almighty, a million years before the 
first business partnership was ever thought of. And. it is 
going to endure till a million years after the last business- 
partnership papers have crumbled to powder. I, for one, 
wont be a party to any such asinine Square-deal compact. 
You’ve read too much and lived too little. We’re not 
marrying on a square deal or on any other deal. Were 
marrying because God made us for each other and brought 
us together, and because I love you above everything else 
and because you love me the same way, and because each 
of us would rather be miserable with the other than happy 
with anyone else. And because—” 

“T am sorry you can’t see your way to agreeing to my 
plan—the only plan that could insure our happiness,” she 
said coldly. “And I am sorry you are so old-fashioned ane 
illogical in your ideas about marriage. Because—” 

She did not finish the sentence, but began to td0# 
reflectively at her engagement ring. And being only ar 
drunkenly in love, he surrendered. 


Alys had thought it all 
out. “Ev ing on 
earth is better for being 


Thus was the square deal arranged. And two mont ths 


later the square deal was solemnized in the Judsd 
Memorial Church in Washington Square—with half of 
Greenwich Village as witnesses to the very modern and 
obey-less ceremony. 

The new-wed couple had but one will, between them; 
and that was Alys’. Obediently, Thurston Bruce follow 


her lead. He read New Thought books that set his jaws) 


to aching with repressed yawns. He went with Alys 
the loftier type of Greenwich Village at-homes, where folk 
talked on themes either too deep for him to understand of 
else too glaringly frank for him to misunderstand. With 
Alys, too,-he attended neighborhood playhouses and sf 
through their strange and amateurishly acted dramas. 
went to concerts where ultra-modern geniuses improved © 
Mendelssohn’s old “Songs without Words” by dolorous® 
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rendering tuneless songs without music. He dragged 
himself blinkingly through Futurist art-exhibitions. He 
stood with his back plastered to the wall at studio teas 
and at receptions to eccentric celebrities whose only claim 
to immortality was that they made two kinds of abstruse 
idiocy grow where only one had grown before. He did 
practically everything that was not congenial to him, and 
he did it at his worshiped wife’s behest. Nor did he, at 
the time, stop to wonder if he himself were getting his full 
Share of the much-vaunted square deal. Alys was happy: 
that was enough for him. 

But when it came to a question of a home, Thurston 
began to recover a few stray shreds of his once-efficient 
Sanity. For the first months after their marriage, he and 
Alys lived at an apartment hotel in lower Fifth Avenue. 
Thurston supposed there was a tacit understanding that 
this arrangement was but temporary, and that in the 
autumn they were to go to housekeeping—as had most mar- 
Miedicouples of his acquaintance. 

_ But in the early autumn he found Alys had no such 

Mmi@at. She explained to him that she had a career, that 

si@icould rot do justice to her best self if she were 
red by a thousand petty household cares, and that 

she hated housekeeping any- 

how. 


eWe are very comfortable 
as We are,” she _ decided. 
Aten’t you content, Thurs- 
ton?” 

“No,” he confessed, “I’m 
It’s been all right, just 
at first. I suppose a bride 
likesto have her fling, before 

Mettles down to harness. 
But you’ve certainly had 
yours. I guess every normal 
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man looks forward to having his own home—a place his 
wife arranges and keeps cozy for him, and all that. There’s 
nothing like it.” 

“Home!” she scoffed. “The same old fetter that man 
has welded to woman’s wings, for centuries! And even so, 
we have a very nice home here at the hotel.” 

“We have three rooms and a bath,” he retorted, “that 
a hotel maid keeps in order for us: You don’t even do 
the dusting. We have a table’ at the hotel restaurant, 
and the food is brought from a mammoth kitchen, - where 
it’s cooked wholesale and with no thought for any one 
diner. Lord! Id rather eat a tough and burned bit of 
steak, cooked by my own wife, at my own flat, than every 
hotel meal ever invented! That’s my kick, dear girl. I—” 

“Before we married,” she cut in, “we agreed each: of 
us should have a square deal: Do you think it is a square 
deal to manacle me to a kitchen range, or even to make 
me go through the grind of housekeeping with the-help of 
a servant or two, when my very soul revolts at the idea? 
Did you marry a wife, in the highest and best sense of the 
word, or did you marry a serf?” 

“What nonsense! I—” 

“That is always the retort of a man when a woman out- 
argues him. Be reasonable, 
Thurston. If there were: no 
other way to give you food 
and shelter, except by keeping 
house for you, I should do it 
willingly, even if it consumed 
all my time and strength and 
genius. But when you can 
live exactly as well, and just 
as cheaply, in the way we’re 
living now, it would be cruel 
and unjust to ask me to sacri- 
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whim. This is an age of specialism. The former household 
drudge can live her own life, while others are gladly making 
fortunes by performing her dismal old-time tasks of cook- 
ing the food and weaving the clothes and spinning the linen 
for the family. Why should I revert to savagery just be- 
cause my husband is not educated up to the best modern 
standards and because he frets for the selfish possession of 
what he calls a home? Is that a square deal for me?” 
“Maybe not!” he sighed in sulky surrender. But—” 
“Would you clip the wings of an eagle that longs to soar 
into the heavens?” she appealed, calling to her aid the 
arguments that had so overawed her parents. ‘Would 
you rob other women of the help my pen is giving them? 
Would you rob me of the 
right to live my own 














life? Oh, a caged 

eagle is a piti- 

ful thing!” i 
W here- 

at, Thurston 


Bruce fret- 
fully assured 
her that he 
had no in- 
tention of 
clipping the 
wings of an 
eagle or of 
any other 
heaven- 
seeking fowl, 
that he had 
not meant to 
clog her ca- 
rer with 
drudgery or 
deprive other 
suffering women 
of her uplift aid 
—that she could 
live her own in- 
spired life any 
way she chose. 

The square deal 
was _ reéstablished; 
the incident was 
closed. Even through 
her joy at victory, 
Alys was conscious 
of a little twinge of 
chagrin that this 
mate of hers had been 
so easily conquerable. 
Thurston read her thought. And it stung him like an 
open sneer. That night he lay awake a long time. The 
sting and the insomnia were fine tonics for a love-drugged 
intellect. 

For three months more, life went on as usual, except 
that as time passed, Bruce was less and less often at 
home. He explained his evening absences by saying that 
a big business merger in which he was vitally interested 
was taking up all his spare moments. 

This business (which he explained at painstaking and be- 
wilderingly technical length) was of tremendous im- 
portance. In it he had invested all his savings. For it, 
too, he had borrowed every cent he could lay his hands on. 
Its success would mean not mere competence, but wealth 
to him, 

Business details were a sealed book to Alys; yet she 
listened politely to the windy explanations—dimpled with 
joy at thought of coming fortune; and (deprived of 
Thurston’s escort) she went alone to the evening functions 
thet had so bored him. Several nights Bruce did not come 


He went with Alys to the loftier type of Greeuwich Village at-homes, where folk talked on 
themes either too deep for him to understand or else too glaringly frank for him to misunderstand. 
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home at all, but telephoned in advance that he was called 
out of town. 

Alys was angry at herself for missing him so acutely 
when he was away. In vain she tried to argue herself out 
of the ridiculous feeling. 

“How much of your seven thousand dollars is left?” 
Bruce once asked her, with some abruptness. ‘I mean the 
seven thousand dollars you told me you had inherited from 
your great-aunt—the money you were living on when I 
met you.” 

“Why,” she answered, reflecting, “except for a few hun- 
dred dollars, the last of it went for my trousseau.” 

“H’m!” he muttered. “I’m sorry!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“About how much cash, per month, do your articles and 
poems and such work bring in to you?” 
he went on, not heed- 

ing her query. 

“IT don’t know 
exactly,” she 
said, puzzled. 
“I never 
stopped 
to count up. 
Why?” 

“Well, stop 
now, and 
count up, 
wont you?” 
he insisted. 

Still won- 
"e dering, she 
a went to her 

‘, * desk and 
Or im began to 
an scribble _ fig- 
ures on an 
envelope- 
back. Pres- 
ently she re- 
ported: 
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supposel 
- make about 
thirty dollars a week. 
There are fat months, 
of course, and lean 
months. But it av- 
erages about—” 

“Good!” he vouch- 
safed. “You could 
live very decently on 
that, if you had to— 
even if you did manage to squander seven thousand dollars 
in less than four years.” 

“What on earth are you driving at, Thurston?” she 
asked. “Are you tired of giving me my regular allowance? 
Or do you think I ought to put some of my income into 
the merger you’ve been borrowing money for? If you 
want me to, I—” 

“Heaven forbid!” he grunted with something like 4 
shudder. “It was on account of the merger-muddle that I 
asked.” 


Sw 
ayy, 





“Glew aed 


- “Muddle?” she repeated. “Is it a muddle? Why, I 
thought—” 
“Yes,” he snapped irritably, “I thought so too. I still 


hope so. But all sorts of snarls have come up. The worst 
is that the Supreme Court may declare our scheme uncom 
stitutional. If it does—” 

He finished the sentence by an expressive gesture of both 
hands. 

“T don’t understand,” said Alys, worried. f 

“Everything hangs on that,” he answered gloomily. ‘ 


“Roughly, I # 
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By Albert Payson Terhune 


thought—we ail thought—it was plain’ sailing. 
courts are beginning to scratch into it. 


heads over that, though. I’m 
putting up a stiff tussie. And 
it will probably come out all 
right. But it’s part of our 
square deal that I should let 
you know how things stand.” 

He plunged into a dreary 
maze of legal technicalities; he 
cited precedents, quoted deci- 
sions and compared dry in- 
stances, until Alys was so con- 
fused that she despairingly gave 
up the effort to follow his maze- 
like discourse. It was all Greek 
to her. She merely nodded in 
grave assent every time he 
paused for breath. (That was 
a “good listener” trick which 
had done much to earn her a 
reputation for deep thinking.) 
When her husband at last 
ceased speaking, she gathered 
from the optimism of his tone 
that there was only a mere frac- 
tion of a per cent of chance that 
his venture would not be a 
success. 

A month later, after an 
absence of two days from 
home, he came into her study, 
manifestly embarrassed. He 
sat down, as far as possible bai 
from Alys and with his back to 
the window. 

Ever quick to respond to psychic influences, Alys felt 
the air of tenseness that pervaded the room. She looked 
up quickly and asked: 

“Is anything wrong? Have the courts—” 

“The case doesn’t come up till to-morrow,” he answered. 
“But I have to say something to you before it comes up.” 

“Well?” she inquired, troubled at his unwonted timidity. 

He cleared his throat, shuffled his feet and looking stead- 
ily at the floor, began: 

“I'd rather be kicked than say this. But it’s got to be 
said, because we promised each other—beforehand.” 

“Promised what?” she demanded. 

“The square deal,” he continued gruffly, as if forcing out 
each word by main strength. ‘And the square deal’s chief 
clause was—was that if either of us fell out of love with 
the other and in love with anyone else—” 

His throat seemed to close. He cleared it and went on: 

“T feel like a cur, to be telling you this. But there’s no 
reason why I should feel so, for it is a part of our agree- 
ment. I loved you pretty crazily at first. I think you 
know that. Then—well, you yourself said you cared for 
me only with your intellect, and that the heart had nothing 
to do with marriage. Do you remember? I thought I 
oe teach you better. But I found I couldn’t.” 

“ ” 

“T thought I could interest you a little in the things that 
interested me,” he continued, “and in the things that in- 
terest normal, sweet, old-fashioned girls. But I couldn’t. 
Everything I had looked forward to—a home, children, 
quiet home evenings, household cares and joys, the pride of 
having my old friends meet and like my wife, in our own 
house—all these things you flatly refused me. Instead you 
made us live in a hotel. You discouraged my chums from 
calling. You made me associate with your own high-brow 
erotic-neurotic-tommyrotic group of intimates. You 
dragged me to horrible intellectual functions—when I’d 


But the 
And if they forbid 
us to go on—well, it means coliapse. Don’t let’s bother our 





He read New hom books that set his jaws to aching 


repressed yawns. 
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rather have gone to a vaudeville show or have sat quietly 
at home reading aloud to you. 

“By and by I couldn’t stand it any longer. I was lonely 
—fearfully, unbearably lonely. 
I’m not criticizing you for doing 
all that. But when a wife takes 
from a man all he has looked 
forward to, it’s wise for her to 
give him something substantial 
in its place. If she doesn’t, 
some other woman is likely to. 
Some other woman has given it 


to me. That is all I wanted to 
tell you. At least, I didn’t 
want to. But the square-deal 


promise forced me to.” 

He fell silent. More than 
once, during his dull monotone 
of confession, Alys tried to in- 
terrupt. Yet now that the floor 
was free for debate, she could 
not remember what she had 
wanted to say. 

From the outset of married 
life, Alys had been the con- 
queror. She had taken it for 
granted that her reign was 
assured. She had taken Bruce 
for granted too. And now—in 
vain Alys ransacked her hoard 
of life-theories for something to 
sustain her. 

“T don’t need to insult you or 
myself or—or—her,” said 
Bruce, as she strove for co- 
herent speech, “by saying I 
have not been untrue to you. But I love her. She loves 
me. And—well, when arrangements for your comfort can 
be made, I am going to her. It is my right. You will 
acknowledge that. It is my divine right to live my own 
life—not to let one mistake smash my whole future. You 
have said that often. I am low-browed and old-fashioned. 
So is she. We both love home and children and the dull 
domesticity that you so brilliantly scoff at. We are going 
to live as far as possible from Greenwich Village, and live 
the humdrum, prosaic family life that seems so absurd to 
you. Laugh if you like! It wont hurt my feelings. I’m 
happy enough to let the whole Village laugh at me.” 

He spoke defiantly and at last gained’ courage to raise 
his eyes to hers. Never before had she realized the 
hypnotic quiet strength of his eyes. Never before had 
he known hers could hold so much dumfounded misery. 

“In a way,” he said more gently, “Pve deceived you. 
And I ask your pardon. Not all—not half—of my evenings 
have been spent at the office, though there’s been work 
enough at the office too. They’ve been spent with—her. 
It was like coming down to dear old warm, hospitable 
Mother Earth after a balloon voyage into the rarefied ice- 
atmosphere above the clouds, to go to her, after—after—” 

He broke off impatiently, adding: 

“There! I didn’t mean to say all that. But when I 
get talking about her, it’s hard to stop. Our merger-case 
comes up to-morrow. If we win,—as I expect us to,—I'll 
have enough money to make you rich for life. And 
I'll share fifty-fifty with you. If it fails—well, I'll be so 
broke for the next few years, till I get my debts paid, that 
there couldn’t be any worth-while alimony for you. That’s 
why I asked about your writing-income. She and I will 
probably have to live in poverty somewhere, but we’ll make 
that poverty a paradise. We—I’ll let you get the divorce, 
of course. And I’ve held out enough cash to pay all the 
expenses of it.” , 

He got up abruptly and walked from the room. 
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For hours Alys sat where Bruce had left her. She tried 
to hate her husband—to hate and despise him and the 
woman he had chosen in his wife’s place. But if her 
pseudo-intellectual training had made Alys supremely 
selfish and narrow-minded, it had also taught her a cer- 
tain sense of justice. And this sense of justice told her 
some unpalatable truths. 

It told her she had lost Bruce through her own blind 
selfishness. It told her he had been honest in applying 
the square-deal principle to his break with her. It told 
her-—now that it was too late—that she herself, from the 
outset, had given her husband anything but a square deal, 
that she had demanded all and had given nothing. It 
told her, too, that if-there was one expression, in all our 
language, which she loathed and detested, it was that once- 
cherished phrase, “a square deal.” : 

Then Alys Bruce did something quite unaccountable: 
She sat down on the floor and gave herself the luxury of 
a good cry. 

With tears, came revelation. She saw what her chosen 
life had brought her and of what it had deprived her. All 
at once a spasm of homesickness surged through her, 

“Mamma!” she wailed. “Mamma! Oh, I want you, 
Mamma! I need you!” 


Not thrice a year, since her arrival in Greenwich Vil- 
Yet now, in the 


lage, had Alys gone to see her parents. 
hour of need that showed her her 
own soul, that soul cried out for 
the mother-soul to comfort it. 

And the same honest moment 
told Alys what a lie she had been 
living, in her own heart, as to her 
feelings toward Bruce. It had 
not been a calm mental pref- 
erence that had made her marry 
him. She had loved him—she 
who had read and written so 
many treatises to prove that 
love is an outworn absurdity. 
She had loved him, in her heart 
of hearts, just as any day- 
laborer’s wife loves her husband. 

By the telescope of her own 
new-awakened soul Alys was all 
at once able to understand, 
Above all, she understood # 
sweetness and the beauty of her 
own parents’ life together—of 
the life led by every loving and 
domestic couple. 

Thurston did not come home that night. 
Thrice she telephoned him at his office. He 
was not there. And jealousy seared her like 
vitriol—jealousy, the grossly primal instinct which 
she had ever deemed unworthy the modern woman! 

Not until four o’clock the next afternoon did Alys hear 
from her absent husband. Then he called her on the 
telephone. 
she answered the summons—her pulse beating hot and 
irregular at sound of his voice. 

“The case has just been decided against me,” he said 
curtly. “I’ve lost everything. I’m sorry—for your. sake; 
I hoped to make you rich. Then, in losing me, you would 
have lost nothing. I'll see a check is sent you, to. see you 
through the divorce. And I'll send instructions, too, 
for arranging the matter in the quickest, quietest way. 
Good-by.” 

“Oh!” she besought, her resolution of coldness going to 
pieces under the controlled grief in his voice. “Come home, 
dear! Come home! Never mind the money-loss. You 
need some one to comfort you—to—to—” 

“T do,” he answered in a tone he tried hard to steady, 
“and I am going where I can be comforted. You ask me 







Heavy-eyed from tears and _ sleeplessness, - 


A Square Deal 


to come home. A hotel is not home—a hotel, and a wife 
who never loved me, Good-by.” 

She stood aghast, as he hung up the receiver. He was 
gone; he. was gone-to some one who could make a home 
oe fi ase. A home! Home! The cry of the 
Prodigal sprang from her racked heart. Feverishly she 
snatched up a hat and coat and hurried out. 

It was after dark when she arrived at her parents’ home, 
The little Brooklyn house was warm and cozy, as Alys let 
herself in with the latchkey her mother had so stubbornly 
insisted on her keeping. Straight to the kitchen she hur- 
ried. In front of the range sat her father—in his shirt- 
sleeves,. his. white-socked feet before the grate, his wet 
shoes on the floor beside him. Her mother, wearing .a 
voluminous white apron, was broiling a steak whose aroma 
blended right deliciously with that of onions. A cat 
purred drowsily in Pa Gilson’s lap. 

From the adjacent dining-room-came the clatter of 
cutlery. Some one was setting the table. Since when 
had Ma Gilson consented to keep a maid? Alys, still 
cowering in the kitchen doorway, turned toward the 
dining-room. Some one—a man—was coming from it into 
the kitchen. Alys shrank back into the shadows. 

“Table’s all set, Ma,” said the man. “And the dinner 
smells so good I can hardly wait to eat it. But unless 
you're right, I wont be able to eat a mouthful. It’s late 
and—” 

“T am right, Thurston,” in- 
sisted Ma Gilson. “You'll see. 
She’ll be here. I know Allie—a 
lot better’n she knows herself, 
Her Pa and I weren’t strong 
enough to bring her back. But 


you were. That’s where love 
comes in. It’s the very biggest 
thing in this world. She’ll be 
here.” 


“Love’s not the biggest thing 
in the world, either,” spoke up 
Pa Gilson with a chuckle. “It 
aint half as big as that lie of 
Thurston’s about losing all his 
cash in that lawsuit, instead of 
letting Allie know he’d won it— 
and his lie about being stuck on 
another woman.” 

“T didn’t say I’d lost all my 
cash,” virtuously declared Bruce. 
“T said I’d lost everything. And 
I have, unless this brings Alys 
back to me. As for falling in 
love with a home-body woman, 
that’s gospel truth; for if I'm 
not in love with you, Ma, then 
nobody ever was. Just the same, 
it’s adangerous experiment. And 
I’m scared stiff, for fear she—” 

“You needn’t be,’ Ma Gilson complacently reassured 
him. “I know Allie. And I tell you it'll bring her home, 
Yes, and it'll teach her what home means.” 

“Ma knows,” proudly affirmed Pa Gilson. “Ma’s got 
all the sense there is. Trust Ma—not but what Allie’s got 
lots of sense too, if only she didn’t always try to think 
.44-caliber thoughts with a .22-caliber brain. She doe 
that because—” 

“Because. she inherits her .44-caliber thoughts from het 
crafty old mother, and her .22-caliber brain from het 
cranky old father,” announced Alys, strolling unconcerned 
into the room. “Hello, folks! I’ve come home. Anybody 
at all glad to see me?” 

Anybody—everybody, in fact—was glad indeed to se 
this Alys Gilson who had whole-heartedly come home @ 
the squarest of all deals. She spells her name Alice now. 
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**I’ve solved the secret of the mystery-man, Rita.” Spanish Micky’s voice was vibrant with satisfaction. 














The WOMAN CALLED RITA 


A Story of Boston Blackie 
and the Powers That Prey 


PALLET was spread on the 
A floor in the Mission attic 

in which Boston Blackie, 
university graduate, safe-cracker 
and escaped convict, had taken refuge after his flight from 
San Gregorio Penitentiary. On it lay Blackie, a block of 
wood supporting his head Chinese-fashion, while his long, 
deft fingers rapidly toasted oozy drops of opium into nut- 
brown smoking-pellets. 

The room was in darkness save for the dim light shed 
by a tiny opium lamp covered by a conical tin chimney. 
The smoker’s fingers, twirling the sizzling pills on a yen 
hok in the slender shaft of light above the lamp, cast 
gigantic shadows on the walls and ceiling—grim, fan- 
tastic, strangely shaped shadows that seemed a visible 
eerresion of the troubled mind of the man beneath 
them. 

_ Boston Blackie was oppressed by an unreasoning but 
insistent sense of impending trouble and unseen danger. 
His mind, keen, alert and supernormally intuitive, sought 
in vain to place the intangible menace. Often, it seemed, 
his mentality, projecting itself into the darkness about 
him, almost reached and drew aside the black curtain 
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that hid the lurking mystery. But 
each time the unrealized vision faded 
and left him staring at dancing, 
meaningless wall-shadows. Suddenly, 
unbidden and unconnected with any conscious thought, 
a picture gripped his mind. He saw a shadowy figure, 
bound hand and foot and standing alone on a raised plat- 
form with head and face hidden by something dark and 
sinister. 

“The black cap of the hangman,” he whispered, twist- 
ing uneasily on his pallet. “This has been a strange day 
and a stranger night,” he thought. ‘Trouble hangs in 
the air. To-day was to have seen Mary and me safe at 
sea, with fear and danger forever behind us. By every 
possible human computation of chances, we should be. 
But night finds us still here in a world of enemies. And 
thoughts of a hangman haunt my mind! Why? Chance! 
There is no such thing. Something holds us here for good 
or evil—evil, probably. Well, if it must come, let it. 
But it’s hard on Mary. Poor Mary! Poor little girl!” 

Boston Blackie and Mary, partner of all the hazards 
of his life, had taken passage. for Central America on the 
steamer Colon. In his own country Blackie was a man 
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with a price on his head—an escaped convict. For days 
he and Mary had waited for the hour of the Colon’s sauing 
—Blackie with keen impatience, Mary with the fierce 
longing of a hunted creature seeking refuge for herself 
and her mate. Almost on the hour of departure a steam- 
pipe had burst in the Colon’s engine-room. Two days 
would be required for repairs. It was on the first of these 
that Blackie now lay on his pallet twirling pellets of 





The Woman Called Rita 





“Oh, Blackie,” cried Mary, “the Cushions Kid is in 
Folsom Prison, and he’s sentenced to—to—” Her lips 
failed as she strove to speak the dreaded words. 

The other girl raised her head and laid her hand on 
Boston Blackie’s arm. 

“The Kid’s sentenced to be hanged, Blackie,” she said, 
forcing out the words slowly, one by one, as though each 
tore her heart. “Only fourteen days left, Blackie. Only four- 








opium, while a teen little days! 
sixth sense warned Oh!” Her voice 
him of danger still rose as_ self - re- 
to be met. straint snapped. 

An hour passed. “Day and night I 
The shadows still see him standing 
danced on the wall on the trap, bound 
and ceiling. The and helpless. I 
pills still hissed see the black cap 


and bubbled in 
the heat of the 
tiny flame. A step 
sounded on the 
stair. 

“Mary at last!” 
exclaimed Blackie 
in tones caress- 
ingly tender. 

Then his ear 
caught the sound 
of a second light 
step on the stair- 
way. He listened 
with every faculty 
strained and ab- 
normally alert. 
His hand, which 
instinctively, at 
the sound of the 
strange footfall, 
had sought the 
revolver which lay 
at his side, let the 
gun slip back to 
its place. 

“A woman is 
with her,” he 
added. “Strange! 
But she comes for 
a good reason, if 
she comes with 
Mary.” 

He rose and un- 
barred the door at 
the light, distinc- 








slipping down over 
his dear face. I 
see the — the —” 
She covered her 
eyes as though 
thus she could 
shut out the pic- 


ture imagination 
seared on her 
brain. 

“T love him so, 
Blackie. I love 
him so,” she 
moaned. “You 


wont let them kill 
him. You'll save 
him for me, wont 
you, Blackie?” 

Her blind confi- 
dence in the 
power of the 
hunted convict to 
wrest her lover 
from the hands. of 
the law was as a 
little child’s_be- 
lief in the omnipo- 
tence of a father. 
Boston Blackie led 
her to the pallet, 
spread a cushion 
for her head and 
gently laid her on 
it. 





“Make her some 
coffee, Mary,” he 








tive rap of the 
elect, among 
crooks. Mary 
threw herself into his arms and clung to him, sobbing. 
Behind her entered a second woman, with the face and 
figure of a young girl, but with eyes old and tired and 
world-weary from heartache and suffering. She too was 
weeping, but quietly, hopelessly, as women who love 
do for their dead. Blackie recognized her at once. 

“Why, it’s little Miss Happy!” he exclaimed, using the 
name with which crookdom had rechristened her when she 
was first introduced to its circles by the Cushions Kid, 
youthful pal of Blackie in bygone days. ‘What’s wrong, 
little girl? What’s happened to the Kid?” 

The girl covered her face with tiny hands, frail and 
thin and almost transparent, and sobbed silently. Mary 
released one arm from Blackie and encircled the thin 
shoulders that seemed so pitifully childish for the burden 
of grief they bore. The girl’s head fell on Mary’s 
shoulder. . 


“I don’t want ss kom said Rita. 





“But you do. You want to know, for i instance, that in the room 
ind Spanish Micky’s joint there are six gun-men waiting for you." 


said, ~.dropping 
back to his former 
position beside the 
“I’m going to chef up a few pills for you, 
little woman,” he continued, “and you’re going to lie 
here and tell me all about it. When did you smoke last, 
Happy? You look terribly sick, child.” 

“Tt’s good to see a layout and the old Linens stem” 
(pipe) “again, Blackie,” the girl said. “It’s good to smell 
the smoke. It’s good to see you cooking. But I’m not 
smoking. I’m off.” 

“Off!” exclaimed Blackie in surprise, for it is seldom 
that anyone once fully caught by the insidious lure of 
the poppy’s smoke manages to break its bonds. “Off! 
How did you do it? Did you go to a hospital for a cure?” 

“No, I just quit. I had to. It was terribly hard at 
first—you know how one suffers; but I stuck it out, and 
now I’m off. I couldn’t afford to smoke, Blackie. I 
needed every dollar I could make for the Kid’s mouth- 
pieces” (lawyers). “Every day they wanted more jack, 


opium-layout. 
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By Jack Boyle 


more jack, more jack’ (money), “and there was no one 
but me to make it. The Kid’s pal turned out a rat, you 
see.” 

Boston Blackie raised himself and stared at the girl, 
his eyes aglow with admiration. He had felt the agoniz- 
ing torture she had chosen to endure for the sake of a 
love that knew no higher law than sacrifice and service. 

“Game little girl!” he muttered. ‘The worst of us see 
the day when we thank God for our women. Tell me 
about the Kid’s fall, Happy,” he added aloud. “Why 
wasn’t it in the papers?” 

“It was. They were full of it, but he called himself 
Jimmy Grimes, and the coppers never made him. They 
don’t know who he is yet. lt was the express-car robbery 
on the overland rattler at Sacramento. The messenger 
was killed. But Blackie, the Kid didn’t do it. He wasn’t 
even in the car, though he was in on the job. Whispering 
Malone bumped the messenger and tossed the package 
of jack and jewels to the Kid, who was waiting for them 
at the river bridge. They got the Kid at the hop-joint 
that night with the stuff still on him. Malone blew, after 
the pinch—the yellow-hearted rat! And now the Kid’s 
up at: the Big House with a death-sentence that isn’t com- 
ing to him because he’s too right to snitch even on a 
rat.” 

The girl lifted herself on her elbow and raised one frail 
hand as though taking an oath. 

“So help me God,” she cried, “I’d go straight to the 
coppers and tell them who killed that messenger, I’d tell 
them how the job was pulled, I’d tell them everything,— 
enough to put Whispering Malone where my poor boy is 
now,—but if I did, the Kid would quit me. You know 
he would, Blackie. That’s all that stops me. You may 
say I’m a copper at heart, but I can’t help it. I would! 
I would!” The girl’s voice rose as emotion mastered 
her. 

“But I can’t,” she added with a hopeless gesture and 
dropped back on the pallet, whimpering like an animal 
wounded by the jaws of a trap. Blackie laid a comfort- 
ing hand on her thin arm. 

“You haven’t a wrong drop of blood in you, child,” he 
said gently. “You wouldn’t snitch to coppers, no matter 
whose life depended on it. We men who play the crooked 
game must pay some day, and while we pay behind 
bars, our women 
suffer, like you, 
outside them. 
It doesn’t seem 
right, but it’s 
true. It’s part 
of the price 
of loving men 
like us—like me 
or the Kid— 
who—”’ 

“Stop,” 
interrupted 
the girl. 
“Don’t say 
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that. The only happiness I ever-had was with the Kid. 
The only happiness I ever want is his love: Do you think 
that if I could, I’d forget what we’ve been to each other? 
I suffer, because I know he’s suffering. I suffer, because 
I’m afraid for him. It’s thinking what these terrible 
days and nights must be to him that—that drives 
me wild. 

“You’ve been there, Blackie. You know what it is to 
count the days, the hours, the minutes, even, of life that 
are left you—to face them alone and helpless like a 
trapped rat. I see him led from the death-cell young, 
strong and full of life, and then in just one little minute, 
lying white and cold and—and—” 

The girl sprang suddenly to her feet, wringing her 
hands. 

“They must not; they shall not,” she cried. She 
dropped on her knees and held out two fragile arms, im- 
ploring Divine mercy. 

“Merciful God, help us now,” she prayed. “Don’t 
let him die. He is so young, and You know he didn’t 
kill the messenger. He was so good to me. He never, never 
betrayed a friend. O God, it isn’t right that he should 
die for Whispering Malone. The time left is so very, 
very short. Please, please, O God, help Boston Blackie 
to save him. Amen!” 

Mary was on her knees as little Miss Happy. finished. 
Boston Blackie’s head was bowed. The girl, still kneeling 
with arms imploringly outstretched and tears streaming 
down her face, strained her eyes upward as though to 
speed her prayer to its destination. The opium-lamp 
cast a dim half-light over the face$ of the two reverently 
kneeling women; the fugitive convict’s revolver lay by 
his side. The intense, unmistakable sincerity in the plea 
that came from the overburdened heart of the child- 
woman—a wife in fact but not in name—seemed to 
chasten and sanctify the drug-laden air of the room and 
the hearts of the trio within it. 

Boston Blackie, husky under the stress of the feeling 
Happy had fanned into a flame of determination, broke 
the silence. 

“What have the lawyers done?” he asked. “Have they 
appealed? Have they been to the Governor for a com- 
mutation?” 

“The appeal was denied long ago. They have just 
come back from the capitol. It took my last two hun- 
dred dollars to send them. The Governor refused to inter- 
fere unless we show the Kid is innocent and turn up the 


right man. Boss Tom Creedon turned us down, too, 
You’re the last hope,- Blackie. The mouthpiece is 
through.” 


The girl searched the man’s face for some sign that 
would stimulate into new life the hope that her love would 
not let die. 

“I suppose you had to raise the money for the trial 
too,” Blackie said. “How did you do it, Happy?” 

The girl looked into his questioning eyes frankly. 
“I’m working at the Spider’s dance-hall,” she said 
without embarrassment, though no place bore a 
more unsavory reputation. “I dress like a 
school-kid and sell more drinks than any two 
of the girls. No,”’—in answer to the query 
in his eyes,—‘I’m not like the rest of 
the girls. I promised the Kid I 
wouldn’t be. I went to the Spider’s 
joint as a last resort when the 
& \ lawyers said they’d quit the: ap- 
» peal if I didn’t raise money. 


—" A pallet was spread 

» on the floor in the 

Mins attic im which 
graduate, safe-cracker and 

convict, had taken refuge. On it lay i 
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I’d been filling in as a stall for Red-eye Costigan’s gun- 
mob, but they’re a cheap, worthless lot—not our kind, 
Blackie—and my bit wasn’t enough to keep the lawyers 
going. So I went to the dance-hall. There was nothing 
else to do. I had to have money to fight the Kid’s 
case.” 

“Poor, brave little woman!” said Mary, putting an 
arm protectingly around the girl and kissing her gently. 
“T know what you have gone through, dear.” 

“T stood it better at first, when I knew that every time 
I sold a drink or begged luck-money after a dance I was 
earning a dollar that might save the Kid,” she said. 
“Lately, since the mouthpieces told me they don’t see any 
hope, it has been worse than hell itself. Mary, Blackie, 
I’ve sat there pretending to drink with strangers 
while the picture of my boy in the death-house 
blinded me. I’ve laughed and joked while 
I counted how many hours, how many 
minutes, even, are left him. I’ve danced 
with men, knowing each step was cutting 
my poor boy’s life another second 
shorter. Ugh!” she shuddered, “how 
I hated the touch of their hands, 
the look in their eyes, the words 
on their lips. I hated the music; 

I hated the crowds; I hated the 
lights and the laughter, for always 
I could see the Kid lying alone in 
the dark, waiting, waiting, waiting! 

But I laughed with the rest, for the 
lawyers wanted dough, and it 

takes a laughing face to get the 

money at the Spider’s.” 

Boston Blackie, without a word, 
rose from the pallet and switched on 
the lights.” He blew out the opium- ‘ 
lampand packed it and the layout away. 

“How much money have we, Mary?” 
he asked. 

Mary, whose face was white and drawn, 
delved into a trunk and handed him a big 
roll of bills. It was the money which 
meant escape from all the dangers that 
threatened them. Blackie counted it; 
then he divided it into two piles. 

“That’s for you, Mary, in case anything happens to 
me—in case I don’t come back,” he said, indicating the 
smaller package of bills. He stuffed the larger roll inside 
the breast of his soft shirt. “This I’ll take with me. 
Money is the right kind of ammunition for a job like 
this, and there’s eight thousand dollars here. It’s enough. 
Go down to-morrow and cancel our passage on the 
Colon.” 

He slipped the revolver on the pallet inside the waist- 
band of his trousers. He took a second gun in a holster 
from beneath the mattress and slung it under his left 
armpit. Then he turned to little Miss Happy and with 
gentle hands laid on her shoulders stilled the convulsive 
shudders that shook her body. 

“You stay here with Mary,” he commanded. ‘“You’ve 
done your bit for the Kid, little woman. No more of the 
Spider’s for you. Everything a man can do for him is 
going to be done—providing the coppers don’t get me 
first. Don’t despair, and don’t hope—too much. Just 
pray as you did a moment ago. I'll be at Folsom by noon 
to-morrow.” 

Mary slipped to his side and clung to him. He looked 
into her face and kissed her gently, as though in renunci- 
ation. 

“I’m sorry, dear one,” he whispered. “Happiness 
seemed very close and sure this morning. Now—who 
knows? But you:know I must go. You know I must 
try even if I fail.” 2 






















































Little Miss Happy: a woman with the 
face and figure of a young girl, but 
with eyes old and tired. 


The Woman Called Rita 


“Yes, yes, go. I want you to, dear. I knew you would, 
when I brought her here. There is no other way. But 
oh, my dearest, why is life so very, very cruel and hard? 
But for a broken steam-pipe we would have been far out at 
sea now. I wish we were. I can’t help that, Blackie; 
I am only a woman.” There was no break in Mary’s 
voice, no tears in her eyes. Anstead, in them Blackie saw 
and recognized the same spirit of willing sacrifice with 
which women send their men back to the trenches “some- 
where in France” and watch them go with smiling lips, 
brave eyes—and breaking hearts. 

Blackie stooped and kissed her. 

“You see now, dear,” he said with deep conviction, 
“why that steam-pipe burst. It was not meant that we 
should sail to-day on the Colon. Now we under. 
stand why.” Once more he kissed her; then with 
a cheery word to Happy he was gone. 

Mary covered her face and choked back a 
sob as the door closed. Happy knelt 
beside her, and the two women clung 
together, united by misery, for each 
knew the life of the man she loved wag 
at stake now. 

“Tf all men were like Blackie, there 
wouldn’t be any like him,” Happy 
cried; and paradoxical as it sounds, 

that was precisely what she meant, 


—— PRISON is tucked away 
in an isolated nook in the 
lower foothills of the Sierra Ne 
) vadas. The prison is built om 

a small, level plain, barren, brow 


of a semicircle of hills. The gray; 

squatty buildings are a bleak and 
unlovely blot.on the scenic grandeur 
that surrounds them. 

Behind the prison flows the Amer 
ican River between low, sandy. banks. 
On the other three sides, dotted every 
hundred yards by watchtowers manned by 
gun-guards, stretches a broad, glaringly 
white line. It is the dead-line of the prison, 
for Folsom has no walls and needs none 
Within that line men in stripes pray or curse as they 
choose, while they work out the stunted measure of life 
that the law has left them. To step beyond the line— 
even one step beyond it—is death, for the guards in the 
towers are ordered to ask no questions, to wait for no 
explanations, to shoot to kill. Many times, on turbulent 
prison-days, they have obeyed that order with unerring 
aim. Convicts call the dead-line the River Styx. 

From the second-story window of one of the buildings 
in the prison inclosure a man looked out through barred 
windows toward the far-away mountains whose snowy 
peaks glistened and gleamed in the rays of a setting sun. 
His face was young and boyish, but his eyes were hard, 
desperate and aged, for he was counting the sunsets that 
still remained to him—just six. Early in the gray dawa 
of the seventh day before the sun peeped over the moum 


tains now, before his eyes, he would be led from his cell 


to have life suddenly blotted out. 

Through the partitions in the death-house the sound 
of hammering reached his ears. He shuddered and gripped 
the window-bars more tightly in spite of the years of trait 
ing that had taught him that there is no dishonor for such 
as he but weakness and a babbling tongue. He knew the 
hammers were building the scaffold on which he woul 
stand for a few brief seconds before a sea of morbid, 
curious enemy faces, until the world ended in suddem 
blackness. He hoped they would be quick, mercifully 
quick, when the final moment (Continued on page 156) 
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When an innocent mother leaves her daughter’s wing and faces the wicked world with no one to 
guide her, she risks pitfalls frightful indeed: a delightful comedy, with a novel twist to the plot 
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PEMETER'’S 


DAUGH TES 


By FRANCES NORVILLE CHA?PHMAZA 


O the uninitiated, thé garden seen 
| from Mrs.Warden’s music-studio 
was merely a large back yard sur- 
rounded by a high stone wall which had stood long enough 
to be beaten by the rains, scarred by the winds and kissed 
by the sun into lovely neutral tints of faded pink, lemon 
and citron green. A vine roved over the rough surface, and 
Some former tenant had installed a tiny wall-fountain and 
a Stone seat supported by two couchant, indeterminate 
beasts. But a fountain and a seat, surrounded by an old 
Stone wall, can no more make a garden than a houseful of 
furniture can make a home, and it was not until Maude 
Warden had loved it into bloom that her garden became 
Sanctuary to her friends. 
To-day, as Arthur Drake stood prodding with his stick 
at a clump of iris that was thrusting little green tongues 
through the mold, it suddenly occurred to him that Mrs. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
MAURICE L. BOWER 


Warden never grew the old-fashioned 
annuals—nasturtiums, marigolds, zin- 
nias; he wondered why, and he meant 
to ask, for he knew she must have a reason. 

From an open window he heard the occasional sound of 
a chord from a piano touched by a skillful hand—perhaps 
a whole bar, haltingly at first, then played with a fine, free 
abandon. “That’s Sicily!” he thought, his heart leaping 
with the memory of that ineffable blue day on the Tyr- 
rhenian Sea as they came in sight of Palermo, a white city 
leaning against the breast of the Sicilian hills. 

Early in the year Drake had joined a party of friends— 
musicians, most of them—who were going to Italy. At 
Naples a sudden desire to see Sicily had struck Maude 
Warden; that it was a long journey had not deterred 
her, and she and Arthur left the party, joining them a week 
later at Salerno. And because it was Maude Warden the 
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One day Arthur found her kneeling by one of the beds with a sorrowful feos. “What's wrong?” he asked as she looked up and smiled a greeting. 


composer, mother of a grown daughter, and Arthur Drake, 
her oldest friend, there had been no hint of scandal in their 
going. Indeed, if her friends had given any thought to it 
at all, they had been grateful to Drake for going. He un- 
derstood her so well, could make rough places smooth. 
They felt sure that there had been purpose in her sudden 
whim and that she would not return empty-handed. 

“She promised me something for next season. A ‘Sicilian 
Cycle’ wouldn’t be bad,” Rose Lattimer the concert-singer, 
a big, dark woman with coarse, rugged features which her 


art had fined down to a commanding powerfulness, had 
said hopefully. ‘Well, she’s sure to bring something,” they 
all had agreed; and with that they had been content; for 
most of Maude’s life had been spent in giving lavishly of 
her heart, her thoughts, her dreams—like the old fisherman 
in Theocritus who said to his companions, “Come be @ 
sharer of my dreams as of my fishing;” and they had all 
seen. people with the merest spark of talent glow and flame 
under the vitalizing faith of her abundant giving. 

Arthur Drake had been in love with Maude for more 


ro 


Seed 





By Frances Norville Chapman 


years than he cared to reckon. It was a fact tacitly ac- 
cepted by all their friends; even Maude accepted his 
devotion as her right, and yet he had never spoken of it to 
her. He was not a musician, had no outstanding talent; in 
the face of Maude’s artistic achievement he was inclined to 
depreciate his own very substantial qualities, and he hesi- 
tated to break the fine coherence of their intercourse. That 
blue, palpitant sky and the complete isolation and ideal- 
ized setting of their days had given him assurance and 
quickened his desire to urgent appeal; but their very isola- 
tion and the unreal beauty about them had aroused a fine 
chivalry and sentiment. They must have those perfect 
days to look back upon as a prelude to their perfect life 
together. 


O-DAY, as Arthur waited for her in the little green 

garden full of budding spring promise, he felt that 
Sicily and its dreamlike days were far. enough behind 
them for him to urge his claim. 

“Hello!” He looked up to see Maude standing at the 
window; her thick, silvery hair was tousled, and her dark 
eyes had the veiled look they always wore when she was at 
work. 

“How does it go?” he called back, referring to the music 
at which she had been working. 

“Tt doesn’t go,” she replied. “I’ve more important things 
to think of. Wait, I’m coming down.” 

In a moment she was beside him. Her slender figure, 
with its straight, almost boyish back, and her quick dart- 
ing motions always aroused something like amusement in 
Arthur. 

“Blanche is coming,” she announced in her impulsive, 
vehement way, without preliminaries. 

“O-oh, how nice! Will she stay long?” Arthur asked 
with tepid warmth. Maude’s twenty-year-old daughter 
didn’t arouse any enthusiasm on his part just now. 

“She’s coming to stay—forever!” Maude always talked 
in italics. ‘That is, until she’s married. Just think, she’s 
gone and got herself engaged. That baby! And d’you 
know, Arthur, I’ve an idea that the child’s half frightened 
and wants her mammy. You see, the Wardens haven’t 
quite weaned my child away from me.” Her wide, tender 
mouth was a little tremulous as she stooped and broke off 
a dead branch from a rosebush. 

“Weaned her away from you/” Arthur laughed de- 
tisively. “You forget I’ve met pompous old George War- 
den; and as for her grandmother!” 

“They are funny, aren’t they?” Maude chuckled. “Still, 
they've been awfully good to her, and to me too, for that 
matter. Heaven knows what I’d have done those first hard 
years after her father’s death if they hadn’t taken her. You 


/® know they were perfectly willing to take me too, although 


they’never did approve of me, not really, and I suspect if 
Lhadn’t a reputation to sustain me, I’d still be a dreadful 
thorn in their flesh. As it is, they ‘make allowances’ for 
me ” 


As Arthur began to pace slowly up and down the gar- 
den-path, he had a funny let-down feeling, as though 
Maude’s daughter had somehow made a fool of him. It 
suddenly seemed rather absurd for two middle-aged friends 
to begin philandering. He shivered a little and inquired, 
with a semblance of interest: 

“How long has it been since Blanche visited here? I’ve 


I don’t believe I’ve 
Do I know the 


missed her the last three or four times. 
Seen her since she was in short dresses. 
youngster she’s engaged herself to?” 
_ Four years. Of course, I go to see her every year, but 
it wasn’t always convenient for her to come here. There 
Was boarding-school, a trip to Europe— The Wardens 
have certainly done well by her. I wish you could see their 
, Arthur,”—her talk leaped along elliptically,—“big, 
substantial places, rather breathless, just like George. The 
furniture is all upholstered—the kind we used to-call 
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‘stuffed’ when we were children—thick carpets that cover 
every inch of the floor, heavy draperies and shades at half- 
mast. Poor George has weak eyes and is bothered with 
asthma, but it seems to me they all puff and blink when 
outside their own shaded rooms. 

“Sometimes I’ve feared they would make Blanche all 
Warden. Don’t you remember what a solemn, stiff little 
tike she was? Well,”—-Maude gave a quick sigh,—“she 
always came so obviously ‘to visit’ that I lacked the cour- 
age to suggest a permanent change after it became possible 
for me to make a home for her. But now, at the first real 
crisis of her life, she wants me/ It’s Chris Delafield. 
You’ve met him—a nice boy, rather of the Warden stripe,” 
she finished breathlessly. 

Arthur nodded absently and asked, with seeming irrele- 
vance: 

“Why don’t you ever plant seeds here? Annuals, I 
mean.” 

“They depress me,” Maude answered shortly. ‘They 
have no individuality. I want things in my garden that 
have roots—things that wander around under the ground 
all winter just as much alive as I am.” Arthur laughed at 
the tragic passion of her voice as she continued: “I love 
every shrub and plant in this garden, but I couldn’t bear to 
have those frail, exquisite flowers that come up, bloom and 
die in a season; at least, I couldn’t bear them in my gar- 
den, I want to see all of these things come up each. year 
themselves!” 


RTHUR DRAKE had no hesitation in pronouncing . 

Blanche Warden her mother’s masterpiece. He real- 
ized now why Varrel’s portrait of her, which hung over 
Maude’s desk, had always seemed cold and characterless. 
That diaphanous delicacy of feature and coloring could no 
more be painted than the swift-passing shadows on a shin- 
ing pool. Arthur didn’t usually care for blonde beauties, 
but there was something radiant about Blanche Warden’s 
whiteness—a soft, pervading luminosity that made her 
mother’s ardency a glare. She was not quite twenty-one, 
but she had a reserve and dignity that had she been less 
beautiful might have been called prim. And because he 
found himself drawing. comparisons, Arthur felt a faint an- , 
tagonism rise against the girl. 

He was often irritated, and a little touched too, by her 
evident bewilderment at the lack of constraint in the house- 
hold, the irregular hours, her mother’s open-handed and 
often ill-advised hospitality; he knew how it must jar her, 
accustomed as she was to the narrow conventionality of 
her father’s family. He was amused to see that she ex- 
cepted him in her classification and condemnation of her 
mother’s friends; she felt a little sorry for him, regarded 
him as an old tame cat, harmless, a little put upon but on 
the whole sympathetic. She immediately called him 
Arthur, which somehow seemed to establish his status in 
her opinion. Once when he tried to joke her about Chris, 
she drew back with such cold reserve that he felt as though 
she had slapped his face. He wanted to slap back. When 
he tried to tell Maude about it, she laughed ruefully. 

“T know exactly how you felt. She treated me just the 
same when I tried to talk about him.” 

“You don’t mean to say she doesn’t let you talk about 
him? I thought that was the reason she came, getting en- 
gaged, and—” 

“So did I.” Maude shook her head. “But I was mis- 
taken. For all her conventional training, Blanche is a 
young woman of ideas, and very sure of her own opinions. 
She isn’t going to be married for a year, and she made up 
her mind that it didn’t look well for her to be living with the 
Wardens and occasionally visiting her mother; so now she 
is living with her mother and will visit the Wardens. She 
feels, too, that I’ve reached an age where I need looking 
after.” 

“Little prig!” Arthur laughed irritably. 












“She’s 
a charm- 
ing child,” 
her mother 
defended. 
“Every boy 
who comes 
here is in 
love with 
her. Isn’t it 
funny to see 
how some of 
these young 
barbarians 
are keeping 
themselves 
brushed and 
combed since she 
came? She’s so beautiful no 
one could help loving her. 
I’m afraid it isn’t easy for her 
here,” Maude sighed wistfully. 

“Easy for ker!” Arthur replied with asperity. ‘“She’s 
making it confounded hard for you. Have you written a 
bar since she came?” 

“S-s-sh!”? Maude shook her head. 

“T believe you’re afraid of that young one.” 

“Perhaps I am; but you are, too. She makes me feel 
awfully old and—inexperienced—that is, in all the things 
that count with her. But I’m happy to have her with me.” 
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“That's Sicily,” 

: he thought, hs 

ie. . heart leaping with the 

en memory of that ineffable 

Lo, blue day on the Tymhe 
pig aes f nian Sea. 


S theweeks passed, 
Blanche’s atti- 
tude of distaste was 
scarcely concealed. She 
waited on her mother with 
charming dutifulness and showed 
a restrained patience with her lit 
tle eccentricities; and Arthur felt 
sure that although the girl really 
despised their haphazard way 
living, she was enjoying her own 
superiority to it. 
The only place Blanche seemed 
contented and natural was if 
the garden. The plants welt 
blooming in riotous profusio#, 
and she spent hours pottering 
about with a watering-can and 
trowel. One day Arthur found 
R her kneeling by one of the bed 
"a with a sorrowful facé, 
a “‘What’s wrong?” he asked @ 
she looked up and smiled % 
greeting. He noticed how 
daintily her gloved hands wielded the little trowel, not 4 
touch of soil on her spreading skirts. 

“The candytuft never did come up. The nasturtium§ 
and petunias are doing pretty well, considering the 
weren’t planted until almost the middle of summer. Mothef 
poor dear, doesn’t love to garden, and things were simply 
running wild. The whole place lacks character.” She 
looked about critically. When (Continued on page 168) 
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The Story up to This Point 


ARLETON ROBERTS has confessed to the 

strange Museum murder—has admitted that 

it was he who had loosed the arrow which had 

killed the young girl known as Barbara Willetts. 

He has confessed, moreover, that the arrow had 

been intended not for poor Barbara but for Mrs. 
Ermentrude Taylor. 

Mrs. Taylor, it seems, he had married and 
deserted years ago in Switzerland. -He had 
married again in America; this wife had died. 
He had engaged himself again; and at that Mrs. 
Taylor had asserted a claim upon him. To be 
rid of her he had attempted murder. é 

This confession was made in Roberts’ own \ 


The final 
mstallment of 


The 
Mystery 
Wi of the 
an | 
a Tasty 

Arrow 


home in the presence of Mrs. Taylor herself, 

the district attorney and Detective Gryce—who 

had won the evidence which forced Roberts to 

the wall, despite the fact that Antoinette 

Duclos, a woman who knew the true situation, 

had committed suicide rather than reveal it. A 
Later, after Roberts has signed his state- 

ment, he catches sight in a mirror of a pic- 

ture of the murdered girl and turns to Mrs. 

Taylor. “Ermentrude,” he whispers, 

“what was her name? You know 

the truth and can tell me.” 


S 
we 


CHAPTER XXXIII 


HEN, to the 
wonder and 
admira- 


tion of all, this extraor- 
dinary woman showed her 
full strength and the inex- 
haustible power she pos- as 
sessed over her own emo- ae 
tions. . With a smile 5 
wrung from the depths 
of a suffering they were 
just beginning to under- yl ; 
stand, she held Roberts’ gaze bold vow 
in hers and quietly said: that eer 
“You have driven me to the _ ise,"’shesaid, 
wall, Carleton. If I answer, 
nothing remains to us but a conscious- 
ness of truth. Shall we let all go and and seemed’ to hesitate. 
meet our fate as people should who “T want to get at the works inside,” 
stand on a desolate shore and see the — r she appealed to them with a helpless 
whole world roll away from before ~ a a accent. “Can you tear off the back? 
them?” ——_, ’ That would be the quickest way. But 
“What was her name?” no—I know a quicker.” And lifting 


At his look, at this repetition of ~~") 0307800? omen the clock again, she turned it upside 


pointed. Mr. Gryce, who 
had at that moment in his 
pocket a copy of the in- 
scription pasted on its back, 
expected her to turn it over 
and show them the token 
of Mr. Roberts’ and her 
united initials. 

But it was not this 
which was in her mind. 
She lifted the clock, but she 

did not turn it about—only 

looked at it steadily, the trem- 
bling of her lips, and a tear,—the 
first they had seen,—testifying 

to the rush of old memories 
which this simple little object 
brought back to her long-suffer- 
ing heart. Then she laid it down again 


his. question, she straightened up, down and shook it. 

and addressed herself to Mr. Gryce. They heard—what did they hear? 
“You were astonished and regarded B y A N N A No one could say to himself, but when 

me curiously when at the sound of that she again reversed the clock, there fell 


foolish little clock, I entered this room. 


out upon the table and rolled to the 
That little clock means everything to KAT HA RI N E floor a small gold circlet. Lifting it, 


Me, gentlemen.” Here she surveyed Mr. Gryce held it out to her. Taking 
them one after the other with a proud GREE N it, she carried it over to the district 
and candid eye. “It is my witness. attorney and placed it in his hand. 
Is it not, Carleton?” she asked, turning “Read the inscription inside.” 


ay upon him. “You have nt [LLUSTRATED BY He did so, and looking quickly up, 
ed me there?” 


said: 
He shook his head. H. R. BALLINGER ‘“«tpis is a wedding-ring! Yours! 
“A witness of what I am still ready Then you believe yourself to have 
to ignore,” she added, “if such is your will, Carleton.” been married to him?” 
Terror—terror far beyond anything they had seen in “IT was married to him in Switzerland. The marriage 


him yet—paled his cheek and made his face almost unrec- was legal; he knows it; he acknowledges it—or why should 
Ognizable; but he could still speak, and in the murmur he keep this ring? I have endured seeing him put another 
he let fall she heard no word of protest. woman in my place. I have kept silence for years; but 

“May I ask one of you to take down that clock?” when he asks who was the child shot down in the Museum 


Tn a few minutes it lay on the table to which she had and asks it in a way which compels answer, then I must 
Copyrighted, 1917, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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make known my rightful claims. For that child was not 
only mine but Ais—born after he left me and reared with- 
out his knowledge, first in Switzerland and then in France.” 

Breaking down now utterly, she fell on her knees, sob- 
bing out her soul at the feet of him from whose honor she 
had torn the last poor pitiful shred. 

As for him, he said nothing; even his lips refused the 
smallest cry. But his hand went to his heart; and thus 
he stood swaying—swaying till he finally fell forward into 
the arms she suddenly threw out to receive him. 

“Carleton—Carleton!” she wailed, searching for con- 
sciousness in his fast-glazing eye. ‘It was to show you 
your child that I made the appointment at the Museum. 
Not for myself—oh, not for myself—but for your sake, 
that you might have—” 

Useless—all useless. 

He was dead. 

Would she have had it otherwise? Would any of them? 
When they were quite sure of the fact, she placed the ring 
in his still warm hand; then she solemnly put it on her 
finger, and turning, faced them all. 

“Do not blame me too much for this final blow I gave 
him. He had already seen the truth in that mirror over 
there. His face—look at it and then look at this picture 
of her, seen also in death. See—the resemblance! It is 
showing plainer every minute. It was the something which 
had worried and eluded him. Nothing could have kept 
back the truth from him after that one look he caught 
of himself and her in the mirror. I loved him—mine is 
the grief. You will let me stay here with him to-night. 
To-morrow I will answer all questions.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


OU who have read thus far will care little for the 

legalities which followed the events just related, but 
you may wish to know to a fuller extent some of the facts 
in Ermentrude Taylor’s life which led to this tragic 
end of all her hopes. 

Her story was twofold, the portion connecting her with 
Carleton Roberts being entirely dissociated 
with that which made her the debtor 
of Antoinette Duclos. Let me 
tell the latter first, as it pre- 
ceded the other, and tell it 
in episodes. ... . 

Two girls stood at one 
end of a long walk of im- 
memorial yews. At the 
other could be seen the 
advancing figure of a 
man — young, 



















alert, - 
English-clad a 
but unmistak- 
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Noble of heart and tender each toward the other, they 
were yet human. Arm fell from arm, and with an equally 
spontaneous movement they turned to search each the 
other’s countenance—not for betrayal, for that had already 
been made, but for those physical charms or marks of 
mental superiority which might attract the eye or win the 
heart of a man of the ideality of this one. 

Alas, these gifts, for gifts they are, were much too 
unequally distributed. between these two to render the bal- 
ance at all even. 

Ermentrude was handsome, and Antoinette was not. 
Ermentrude had, besides, what even without beauty would 
have made her conspicuous to the eye—the figure of a 
goddess and the air of a queen. But Antoinette was small, 
and she had to feel secure and in a happy mood to show 
the excellence of her mind and the airy quality of her wit. 

Then, Ermentrude had money and could dress becom- 
ingly, while Antoinette, who was dependent upon an 
English uncle for everything, even for her schooling, wore 
clothes so plain that but for their exquisite neatness one 
would never dream that she came from French ancestry 
and that ancestry noble. 

Hardly alive from suspense, Antoinette watched him 


coming—coming. In a moment he would be upon them, 
On which would his eyes linger? That would tell the 
tale. 


In ‘an anguish of ungovernable shyness she slipped 
behind the ample figure of her friend till only her flut- 
tering skirt betrayed her presence. Perhaps she was saved 
something by this move, perhaps not. She did not see the 
beam of joy sparkling in his eye as he greeted Ermentrude; 
but she could not but mark the heaviness of his step as 
he passed them by and wandered away into the shadows. 

And that she understood. Ermentrude had not smiled 
upon him. To him the moment had brought pain. It 
was enough. Now Antoinette knew. .... 

A dormitory lighted only by the moon. Two beds 
close together—in one a form of noble proportions 
and in the other the meager figure of a girl almost buried 
from sight among pillows and huddled-up blankets. Both 
are quiet save for an occasional shudder which shakes the 
bed of the latter. Ermentrude lies like the dead, though 
the moonlight falls full upon her face, blanching it to the 
t of marble. Even her eyelashes rest motionless 
on her cheeks. 


. But she is not sleeping; she is listening 
ras —listening to the sobs, almost in 
audible, which now and then 
escape from the beloved one at 
— her side. As they grow 
a fainter and fainter and 
“=e 4 gradually die away alto- 
. SS a ether till stillness reigns 
¥ through the whole dor- 
me mitory, Ermentrude 
c rouses and bending 
forward on her elbow, 
looks long and lovingly at the wet 
brow of her sleeping friend. She then 
sinks back again into rigidity, with a low 
moan ending in the whispered words: 

“He does not Jove—not yet. A little thing 
will turn him. Did I not see him glance back 
twice, and both times at her? The look 
with which she greeted him was so wol- 


there all 
of his 


ably foreign. = Hy her fateas well as erful.” . . . . 
They were schoolgirls ; , his was trembling A village street in Brittany, a parish church 
and bosom friends; he was in the balance. in the distance, two women bidding each othef 


their instructor in French; the 

walk was one attached to a well-known seminary. When 
they had entered this walk, it had been empty. Now it 
held for one of them—and possibly for the other too—a 
world of joy and promise. 


farewell amid a group of wedding-guests, gay 
as the heavens are blue. 
“Au revoir!” was the whisper breathed by the bride 
into the ear of the other. “Amu revoir, my Ermentrude. 
May you have a happy year in Switzerland!” 
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By Anna Katharine Green 


“Au revoir, little madame! You will be happy, I know, 
in that United States to which you are going.” 
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it. The time may come—one never knows—when I can 












































































pay you back this debt. Till then let there be perfect 
4 And the tears stood in the eyes of both. trust and perfect love between us. . Give me your hand 
- “You will write?” upon it—not just your lips; for I speak as men speak 
! “J will write.” when they mean to keep their word.” 
. But the bride did not seem quite satisfied. Glancing Their eyes met, their hands clasped; then the bride- 
about and finding her young husband busy with his adieus, groom drew away his bride, and Ermentrude turned 
6 she drew her friend aside and softly murmured: with bowed head and glistening eyes, to enter upon the 
¥ “There is something I must say, something I must know new life awaiting her in ways she had yet to tread..... 
before the sea divides us. You remember the day we all The second series of episodes opens with a simple one 
ri left school and you went home and I came to Brittany? —the meeting of a man and woman on a rustic bridge 
id Ermentrude, Achille tells me that on that day he sought Spanning a Swiss chasm. They are strangers to each 
a the whole house over for you till he came upon you in one other; yet both instinctively pause, and a flash of intui- 
il of the classrooms, and that you whom I have sometimes _ tive feeling dyes the cheek of each. 
a seen so sad were very gay and told him between laughing The eternal, ever-recurring miracle has happened. He 
it. and crying that you were bidding a solemn farewell to all Sees Woman for the first time, though he had thought him- 
m= the nooks and corners of the old seminary, because your Self in love before and had wandered thus far in an effort 
an fiancé awaited you at home and there would be no coming to forget. So, likewise, with her. She had had her fancies, 
ee back.” or rather her one fancy; but when in strolling along this 
a “J meant my music.” road ahead of her party, she saw, between her and the 
try “He did not know that, Ermentrude.” And here she glorious landscape which had hitherto filled her 
laid her hands upon the other’s shoulders, drawing back eye, the fine masculine head and perfect figure 
im as she did so to look earnestly. up into her face. of Carleton Roberts, this fancy floated from her 
al ites that done for me?” mind like thistledown, leaving it free to expand 
the They were too near for anything but the truth to in fuller hopes and deeper joys than visit 
pass from eye to eye. Ermentrude tried to laugh and many women even when they think they love. 
ped utter a quick denial, but the little bride was not de- He passed; she passed; and for the time 
ut- ceived. Again upon her face there appeared that won- the look they gave each other was all; but the 
ved derful look of hers, which made her for the moment world had been glorified for them both—and 
. the verily beautiful; and unclasping her hands, she threw Destiny waited... . , 
ude; them about the other’s neck, whispering in awed tones: . F 
D as “Yet you loved him—loved him “(OOD looks? Yes, but nothing else— 
ows. too!” a very ordinary connections, very. A lit- 
niled Then after a moment of si- , tle money, true. Her uncle, whom by the way 
It lence dear to both their hearts, I judge you have not seen, will leave her a 
she drew back to give her friend : few thousands; but meanwhile he is a fix- 
beds one other look and quietly , ture—will not leave her or let her leave 
tions said: » him, which is a misfortune, since in a so- 
util is teert ‘ts mine . cial way he is simply impossible. No sort 
Both now, Ermentrude, whol- — of match for you, Roberts. Cut and run 
s the ly and truly mine. And ’ while there is time; that’s my advice to 
1ough so you would wish it 7 you, given in the most friendly spirit.” 
o the to be, I am: sure. “Thank you. As I have but just met 
onless Life looks fair to Miss Taylor, don’t you think such ad- 
me, and very sweet; 4ui. vice is a little premature?” 
ening but however fair, ’ “No, I don’t. She-is a woman who 
st im however sweet, that life must be loved or left; that’s all. “You’ve 
then is. yours if ever you heard me.” 
one at want it and when- Did Carleton Roberts heed these 
grow ever you want words? - No. What man in the thrall 
- a of his first romance ever did? .... 
y alto- “You love me, Ermentrude?” 
“reigns “T love you, Carleton.” 
le dot- “For a day, for a month or for a 
»ntrude year?” He smiled. 
‘ding ae — - 
bow “That’s a long time,” he murmured, 
ho wet gy rang — with his eyes on a little clock hanging in 
he then & ever thought that one of the shop-windows before which they 
a low & With the exception had stopped in one of their infrequent walks 
ee tts Poact together. “A long time! That foolish little 
le thing + We Booed clock will beat out the hours of its short life and 
ce back having been F go the way of all things, before we shall hardly 
re look mamed?" have entered upon the soul’s forever.” 
0 Wor “That clock will last our lifetime, Carleton: After- 
wards, love will not be counted by hours.” 
1 church As she said this, she turned her face his way, and he 
ch othet saw it in its full flower, with the light of heaven upon it. 
ests, gay = In later years he may have forgotten the emotions of that 
moment, but they were the purest, the freést from earthly 
he bride stain, that he was ever destined to know. 
hentrude. 





“T will love you forever,” he whispered. “That little clock 
shall be my witness.” He drew her into the shop 





“For that child was not only mine but bis—bor after he left me and reared without his knowledge, first in Switzerland and then in France.” 
utterly, she fell on her knees, sobbing out her soul at the feet of him from whose honor she had torn the last pitiful shred. 
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tage would bring him? 
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“Cuckoo!” 

Ermentrude glanced up; the clock hung on her wall. 

“Oh,” she murmured, “each hour it will speak to me of 
tim and his words.” 
‘Paradise: 


Then softly, like one adream in 


I love but thee; and thee 
Will I love to eternity. 


» Such was the event to her. What wasit to him? Let us see: 
>A hotel room—a view of Pilatus, but with its top lost 
_ enveloping clouds. 
Seated: before it, with pen in hand above a sheet of 
r, Carleton Roberts eyes these clouds but doeS not 
| see them; .he is hunting in his brain for words, and they 
"do not come. Why? It is his mother’s name which heads 
the page before him, and he has only to say that she has 
-been quite correct in her judgment as to the unfitness of 
the marriage he had had in mind—that youth should mate 
With youth, and that if she could see the glorious young 
whose acquaintance he had made here, she would be 
Satisfied with his new choice, 
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“My uncle—” she said. “He will be counting the 
hours. Let us go back.” 

Then Roberts spoke. 

“Another mile,” he whispered, not because he feared 
being overheard by their driver, but because love’s note 
is instinctively low. ‘You are cold; we shall find there a 
fire and dinner—and—listen, Ermentrude—a minister 
ready to unite us. We are going back man and wife.” 

“Carleton!” 

“Yes, dear, it is quite understood. Letters are urging 
my return to New York. Your uncle is holding you here. 
I cannot face an uncertain separation. I must feel that 
you are mine beyond all peradventure—must be able to 
think of you as my wife, and that will hold us both and 
make it proper for you to come to me, if I cannot come 
to you; the moment you are free to go where you will.” 

“But why this long ride, this far-away spot? Why 
couldn’t a minister be found in Lucerne? Is our marriage 
to be as secret as our engagement has been? Is 
that what you wish, Carleton?” 

‘Yes, dear—for a little while, 








Which promised him the full- == bine subi 
lst happiness. Why then a 


just for a little while, till I 
have seen my mother and rid 





Sheet yet blank, and a hesitat- 
ang hand, when all it had to do 
“was to write? 

™ Who can tell? Did he feel 
“hat this mother of keenest ex- 
Pectation and highest hope 
Gould not be satisfied with 
What this charming. but unde- 


~weloped girl of middle-class 


was there, deep down in his 
| hy undeveloped nature, a se- 
nerve alive to ambitions 
‘ye’ ly to hopes not yet 
Sormulated, which warned him 
Mp have care before he spoke 
ie irrevocable word? 
sie never sounded his soul 
fan answer to this question; == 
mt when he rose, the paper 
§ still blank. The letter had not been written 
= do not like secrecy.” 
, nly for a little while, Ermentrude. 
Mecult. I would prepare her.” 
and Uncle!” 
mee what of Uncle?” 
Sie made me take an oath to-day.” 
An oath?” 
fPhat I-would not leave him while I lived.” 
‘And-you could do that?” 
Micould do nothing else. He’s a sick man, Carleton. 
milk not live a year, the doctors say.” 
iA year?.~ But that’s an eternity! Can you wait—can 
ait a year?” 
de loves’me, and I owe everything to him. Next week 
m0 to Nice. These are days of parting for you and 
sarleton.” 
marting!: .What word more cruel! 
ae caught her to his breast. 
ave have yet a week,” he cried, and left her hurriedly, 


who wrote 
of Paper,” 
the January — 
Book Magazine. 


My mother is 


Fras their last ride; and they had gone far—too far, 
fentrude. thought, for a day so chilly and a. sky so 
ftening. They had entered gorges; they had skirted 
tain streams, had passed a village, left a ruined 
ft -behind and were still facing eastward, as if Lucerne 
fo further claims upon them and the world was all 
own. 
eas the snows of the higher peaks burst upon their view, 
Made an attempt to stop this seeming flight. 


“THE JAPANESE DAGGER” 


a vivid, quick-action, up-to-the-min- 
ute mystery novel, told in three 
generous installments 


by ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


“Loot” 
begins in the next— 
issue of The Red 


our way of every obstacle to 
complete happiness. It will be 
better. When one has promised 
to love forever, what are a few 
weeks or months? Make me 
happy, dear! You have it in 
your power to do so. Happy! 
When ohce I can _ whisper 
‘Wife!’ the world will not hold 
a happier man than I.” 

Did she yield because of her 
own great longing? No, it was 
by that phrase he caught her: 
“The world will not hold a hap- 
pier man than I.” 

Mountains! Icy peaks, with 
sides heavy with snow! And so 
near! Almost they seemed to 
meet across the narrow valley. 
She gave them one quick 
glance; then her eyes and her heart became absorbed in 
what she could see of this Alpine village, holding up its 
head in the eternal snows like an edelweiss on the edge 
of a glacier. 

It was to be the scene of her one great act in life, the 
spot she was entering as a maiden and would leave as a 
wife. What other spot would ever be so interesting? To 
note*its every detail of house and church would not take 
long—it was such a little village, and the streets were.so 
few; and the people—why, she could count them. 

Afterwards she found that the exact number and differ- 
ence in color of the short line of timbered houses stretching 
between them and the church were imprinted on her brain; 
but she did not know it at the time, for her attention was 
mainly fixed> upon the people when once she had seen. 
them, for there was a strangeness in their looks and actions 
she did not understand, all the more that it seemed to 
have nothing to do with either Carleton Roberts. or 
herself. 

It was not exactly fear they showed, though consterna- 
tion was not lacking in the aspect so strangely similar in 
all, whether men or women, or whether they stood: in 
groups in the street or came out singly on the doorstep to 
glance about and listen—though there seemed to be noth- 
ing to listen to, for the air was preternaturally still. 

“Carleton, Carleton,” she said as he came to lift her 
to the ground, “see those people—how oddly they act! 
The whole town is in the street. What is the matter?” 

“Nothing—except that if we do not hasten, we shall 
have to return unmarried. The minister is waiting for us.” 
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“What, in the church?” 

“Yes, dear. We are a little late.” 

She took his arm, and though they were a fine couple 
and the event was almost an unprecedented one in that 
remote village, only a few followed them; the rest hung 
round their homes or gazed with indecision at the moun- 
tains or up and down along the empty roads. 

“Wilt thou have this woman—” 

The ceremony had proceeded this far, 
and all seemed well, when with a rush 
and a cry a dozen people burst 
into the building. 

“The snows are moving!” 
rang up the aisles in accents 
of mad terror. ‘Save your- 
selves!” 

Then came the silence 
of emptiness. Every soul 
had left the church, save 
the three before the pulpit. 

An avalanche! And the cere- 
mony was as yet incomplete. She 
never forgot Roberts’ look. Doubt- 
less he never forgot hers. Meanwhile 
the minister spoke. 

“There is a chance for escape,” he 
suggested. ‘Take it—the good God will 
pardon you.” 

But the bridegroom stood firm, and the bride 
shook her head. 

“Not till the words are said which make us 
man and wife,” declared Carleton Roberts. 
“Unless”—and here his perfect courtesy man- 
ifested itself even in this crisis of life and 
death—“you feel it your duty to carry 
what assistance you can to the saving 
of your frightened flock.” 

“God must save my flock,” said the min- 
ister with a solemn glance upward. “I am 
where my duty places me.” And calmly as though 
the pews were filled with guests and joy attended the 
ceremony instead of apprehended doom, he proceeded 
with the rite. . 

: “Wilt thou have this man—” 

The “Yes” leaped gladly from Ermentrude’s lips; but 
it was a speech broken by calls and shrieks from with- 
out, mingled with that sound—terrible to all who hear, 
impossible to describe—of the might of the hills made 
audible in this down-rushing mass. Then the roar 
swelled to a thunder in which all human cries were lost, 
and only from the movement of the minister’s lips could 
this couple perceive that the words which made them one 
were being spoken. 

Then came the benediction, and with the falling of 
those holy hands, a headlong rush into the open air—a 
vision of flying forms here, there and everywhere—men 
staggering under foolish burdens, women on their 
knees with arms lifted to heaven or flung around 
their babes, hope lost under the bowing moun- 
tain. 

“Quick! quick! You mother there, with the 
child, get in—get in; there is room here for one 
more.” 

But another got the place. The driver, 
reeling as he ran, sprang for the empty 
seat and hung there between the wheels 
as the horses plunged and tore away to 
safety just as the great mass with its 
weight of gathered boulders and up- 
rooted forests crashed in final 
doom upon that devoted village, 
burying it from sight as though it ‘ 
had never been. : 
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Not till the painted towers encircling Lucerne had come 
again into sight did the newly wedded pair find words or 
make the least attempt to speak. Then Carleton kissed 
his bride, and for a moment love was triumphant. Was it 
triumphant enough to lead him to acknowledge their mar- 
riage? She looked anxiously in his face to see, and finally 
she asked: 

‘How much of this are we to tell, Carleton?”’ 

“All about the catastrophe, but nothing more,” he 
answered. 

And while her heart retained its homage, the light 
in her eyes was veiled. 
Married but not acknowledged! Would it not 
have been better if the avalanche had 
overwhelmed them? She almost 
thought so, till bending, he mur- 

mured in her-ear: 

“T shall follow you soon. Did 

you think I could go on living 
without you?” 
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" H Y oo 
thoughtful, 
Ermentrude? You 
are not quite your 
self to-day.” 
“Uncle is very 
ill. The doc- 
tors say he 
may not 
Liv eae 
month.” 
“And 
does t hat 
grieve 
you?” 
A yes 
was on her lips, 
but she did not utterit. 
Instead she drew a little 
ribbon from her breast, on 
which hung a plain gold 
ring, and gazing earnestly at 
this token, she remarked very 
quietly: 
“Carleton, have you ever 
thought that but for this ring m 
proof remains in all this world@ 
our ever having been married?”™ 
“But our hearts know it. Is tit 
not enough?” he asked. 3 
“For to-day, yes. But when Uf 
goes—” ‘ 
His kisses finished the-sentenceii 
her and love resumed its sway; 8 
when alone and wakeful on her py 
low, she recalled his look, the star 
of her first doubt darted through it 
uneasy heart; feeling eagerly after ham 
ring, she tore it from its ribbon 4m 
put it on her finger. 
“It is my right,” she whisper 
“Henceforth I shall wear it. 8 
loves me too well to quarrel will 
my decision. Now I am real 
his wife.” 
And he? Had her fe 
read him aright? Hi 
he grown indifferé 
or was he simply pa. 
plexed? Let us wal, 
him as he paces (Ct 
tinued on page 14 







































He left the room—the house; and 
the rose-leaves fell about him 
once more, maddening him with mem- 
ories inseparable from their sweetness. 
















“Oh, you shouldn't!” she cried. 
“I'll never forgive myself.” 
“Come, come!” said he. ‘ What 
a way for a vampire to talk!” 


Anthony Hope in his Dolliest Dialogue never. 

wrote anything more charming than this irides- 
ee ‘ cent bubble of a love-story. Mr. Eaton has the 
ait gracious gift of delicacy combined with strength 
Ss it —4 gift notably welcome in these grim times. 
nar- 
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val And it was a predicament for Theodore. If she had said, 
en Unde 


“There’s a new novel by Rupert Hughes out to-day,” he 














+ ; would not have been at a loss for an answer. He would 
tence’ j met 4 bs = have said, “I never read fiction later than Jane Austen,” or 
wis ; — something like that. He would even have been aware 
| herp 


that she suggested the popular novel because she knew 

he wouldn’t take it, and he would have experienced ‘a 
delicious little sense of intimacy in this method of indirect 

after j wa discourse, as it were. 

pbon ai ra But here was something altogether different! 

Theodore Tweedy knew this clerk—he had known her 






the Suige 
‘ough beg 









vhispe am E you walked musingly around the poetry-stacks in a for a year. He knew several things about her, too, all 
: = bookstore and came upon the most attractive clerk in of them to her credit. For instance, her name was Hunni- 
arrel ¥ 





the place weeping into her handkerchief, and if you well (Christian name unknown); she read “Alice in Won- 
Sked her what was the matter, and she replied, mopping derland” at least once a year; and she didn’t use Jéke for 
# eyes, “I want some good man to help me to be as. The combination was quite irresistible, even to his 

ed!”—what would you do?—provided, of course, that shyness, and it no longer occurred to him that it was pos- 
bu are a good man. sible to buy books from anybody else. If she wasn’t in 
Theodore Tweedy was most assuredly a good man, and __ the store when he entered, he waited; and if she did not 
Mat was the precise predicament in which he found him- _ come, he departed without buying anything. On the other 
a hand, it would never have entered his consciousness to 
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4 Dabble in Iniquity 



























visit the store for the sole purpose of seeing her. He The girl mopped her eyes dry, and smiled at him once 
always thought first of some book he wanted. He did not more. “No, the wickeder I was, the more uplifted I’d : 
even realize that possibly he wanted a great many more feel,” she said. d 
books than he had time to read and digest. Theodore was “TI understand,” Theodore replied gravely. “I under- ‘ 
a lonely and shy man, in a stand quite well,.I think. But I don’t quite grasp 
big and careless town, to the necessity of a—a spotless assistant. [ : a 
which he had come a | should think a spotted one would be more ff | 
stranger and to which he  - efficient—less amateur, as it were.” { 

probably would always “You are a man,” the girl answered in a 
remain a_ stranger. that cryptic manner women always assume , 
There are people like when they make this remark. ¥ 
that. i “Ves,” Theodore confessed humbly, “I x 

Besides, he had no oe do suffer from that drawback. I often 
comforting vices, and a | feel it keenly. I have even feared at j 
it must be admitted times that I was good.” . 
that a vice or two isa This was a bold stroke for him, and 
great aid to the lonely he blushed furiously, fearing that he 
in the Big Town! had gone too far and yet feeling a 

Indeed, as he col- sudden exaltation of mood. He even 
ored red at the em- stood steadfast in the single narrow 
barrassing intimacy exit from the pocket, so that 
of the weeping girl’s the girl could not have 
startling remark, it escaped if she would. 
flashed across his But she made no move 
brain that he was to escape. Instead she 
ridiculously unac- removed the last traces 
quainted with the of tears from her eyes, 
gay haunts of and then let them § 
pleasure. shine right into his. § 

He had come to ‘ Qe" Bes Seg lel rn “T believe you are,” 
the store in search of she said. “Haven't 
a new book on Mu- you ever wanted to 
nicipal Socialism, , be wicked?” 
which he had seen “Oh, yes, many 
advertised. His in- a time,” Theodore 
terest in Municipal Socialism was, perhaps, the result of replied. “But u- 
a protracted and dismal rain, during which his bachelor fortunately I have 
apartment, where he worked, had become insufferably never known howto 
lonely and dull. (Like most country-bred people, Theo- go about it. It 
dore was sensitive to atmospheric conditions.) And ‘ seems to requite 4 
he had debated in his mind whether to have his |, . : ; vi technic Tve 
hair cut, which meant a chat with his friend Tony Rh ett he 0 A Ebeeed he S\snever mastered. 
the barber, or to have his boots shined, which meant exclaimed as he te : Perhaps I 
a chat with Joe, at the corner stand, or to go buy a__ was taking off his might acquire it with practice 
book, which meant hardly a chat, but a meeting, at shoes. Why do you want to be wicked? 
least, with Miss Hunniwell. His hair didn’t need Why don’t you steal a book?” 
cutting. If he had his shoes shined, the rain would ruin the “A book!” she broke out suddenly. “I—I never want 
polish in five minutes. Besides, he was particularly lonely! to see a book again, ever! I’d like to burn all the books 

‘ Consequently fifteen minutes later he was giving his in the whole world! I don’t want to be a thief; I 
dripping umbrella to the boy at the door of the big book- want to be a—a—a vampire! I want to go where ther 
shop, and was searching the almost vacant interior for are gay, devilish crowds and drink champagne and feel likey 
the rather tall and slender figure of the girl, She was a chapter from a French mémoire! There, now I’ve scat 
nowhere to be seen, and he moved in search of her. dalized you.” 

The poetry was kept in a niche at the rear, and almost “Oh, no!” said Theodore, “not at all. I haye often fet 
across this niche a case thrust out, forming a darkened that way myself; I have greatly desired to know a vail 
pocket behind. Glancing in here, he saw her standing pire. But it seemed so—so difficult.” 
dejectedly, with her handkerchief to her eyes. His first “Well, you know me,” said the girl, “and I’m a vampire 
instinct was to withdraw in embarrassed surprise. But to-day.” She looked him quickly in the face and then le 
his second was to ask, with an odd softness in his tone, _ her eyes fall. 
what was the matter. Theodcre felt strange prickles in his spine, and his cheeks 

The girl gave a start and looked at him with quick were hot. 
defensiveness. Then she saw who it was and managed “I—I had no idea they were like you,” he managed # 

a smile. say. 

“Why do people usually cry? For something they “They are like every woman,” the girl replied. “Why 
haven’t got,” she said. “I want some good man to help Theodore made a protesting gesture. 2 wsually 
me be wicked.” ; “Oh, yes they are,” she went on. ‘Women aren’t a il et 

Theodore Tweedy opened his mouth twice, and closed like what the men say who write all these books. They # maid.“ 
it again. Finally he tried a third time. much more like the men themselves. They get tired @ good m 

“Just how wicked?” he said. being good; and they get bored, and they get lonely—tég m™e be 


“As the man at the novel-counter would say, ‘The sky’s 
my limit,’” she answered. 

“T—I should think it would be the other direction,” 
he managed. 





ribly lonely!” 
“Are you lonely?” Theodore asked. 
The girl nodded, averting her face. “I—I haven’t # 
kith or kin in this town,” she said, “—or anywhere else, 
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that matter. You'll make me cry again if you’re not care- Finally he spoke, hesitatingly at first: ‘“I—I—why 
_— ful. Pick out a good book, quick, and I'll cry on it and don’t we—well, let’s go be wicked this evening together,” 
i T'd damage it for you so you can get it cheap at the spring he said. “You may have to forgive a good deal of ig- 
sale!” norance on my part, and I don’t believe you’re very skill- 
ader- “You might use a nice*edition of Lamb’s Essays—mine ful yourself, but maybe together we can dope out some- 
a is worn out,” the man replied gravely. “So you are thing devilish.” 
. jonely! Funny, I thought I was the only one.” The girl laughed again. “Mr. Tweedy, you are just try- 
_ He spoke as if to himself; and when she said, “So you ing to be kind to me,” she said. “You know you don’t 
P are lonely too?” he shot her a startled glance, like an ani- want to be wicked at all. I refuse.” 
od in mal that fears a_ blow. She saw the glance and “Yes, yes, I want to be wicked,” he answered, ““—that is, 
sume # was silent while in the silence a new bond I want to be wicked with you. I—I think your brand of 
é seemed cemented ; between them. vice would just about suit me. I will now consult—whom 
y, “I ie can I consult ?—well, some expert on gay and vicious 
often resorts, and call for you, when and where?” 
ed at / Miss Hunniwell looked at him soberly for a mo- 
ment. 
> and | “To go out with you instead of sitting in my 
at he ' little dull room!” she said. “You are a terrible 
ne * tempter, Mr. Tweedy. Oh, if you only wouldn’t 
i= always believe now that I invited myself!” 
ad i “Did you?” he sakes 
: naively. Then he added: 
have em ae “Well, if you hadn’t, J 
joa a should never have 
ye. : dared.” 
pales “That's why I'll 
—_ go with you,” she 
“YS answered, laughing 
ey. . re: again. 
| are,” 
faven’t 
ited to 
many 
eodore 
ut un- 
[ have 
how to 
it. It : 
quire a i 
> Pye 
istered. 
ps | 
ractice. 
wicked? 
er walt 
e books 
hief; | 
re there 
feel likey 
ve scall 
Theodore 
tea | Tweedy dressed 
himself with unusual care, 
avi and fingers that trembled a 
‘Lae little. Such an adventure had 


never come into his life before. He was going 
to take a lady—a young and lovely lady!—to 
dinner, to the theater, to some “joint” (that was 
the proper term, he believed) afterward. He was 
going to help her to be wicked! Hitherto the 
nearest to wickedness that Theodore had ap- 
proached was the one painful occasion when he had yielded 
toe the implorations of the manicure in his barber-shop, not 
knowing how to refuse, and had had his nails “done;” in 
the town where Theodore was reared, a manicure was sup- 
posed to be a dangerous creature. Just how wickedness 
was to be achieved this coming evening he still had no idea. 
Perhaps it would be enough just to sit in the “joint” and 
drink some champagne. At any rate, he would be sitting 
with Miss Hunniwell and keeping her from a dull and 
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lonely evening. Lonely—that was what she said she was. 
He already felt as if he were getting out of his shell and 
giving himself to a fellow. It was deliciously exciting. 

He called for Miss Hunniwell at her boarding-house 
shortly before seven—luxuriously, in a cab. She sank into 
the seat with a little sigh of pleasure. 

“You shouldn’t have been so extravagant,” she said. 
“But I’m glad you were!” 

“A mere nothing!” He waved his hand magnificently. 
“I’m a Yankee,” he added. “I don’t spend over half my 
salary. We are going the limit this evening, for once. I’m 
not sure that the greatest wickedness I could commit 
wouldn’t be to spend in one day more than I earn in a 
week. It would make my progenitors turn in their graves.” 

They went to a gay hotel for dinner. As the girl took 
off her wraps, Theodore saw she was in a simple evening 
dress. That it was old-fashioned he didn’t know, 
but he did know that she looked beautiful, and he 
even realized that other men stared at her when 
she entered the dining-room, which made him un- 
reasonably angry. Oddly enough, they were both 
embarrassed when they sat down at a table and 
the waiter put a card before them. There was an 
intimacy about it both painful and pleasant. But 
the pain soon passed, and they got on famously. 
Theodore even found himself chattering, while 
the girl ate in silence or looked across her plate 
at him to laugh an answer. 

After dinner they set out for a theater. 

“T have tickets for a musical revue,” he an- 
nounced, “on advice of a dramatic critic 
whose judgment I respect. He so seldom 
knows a good play that he must know a bad 
one! I—I am afraid the play is sar- 
torially scant. That is supposed to 
be a form of wickedness. And 
afterwards we are going to a mid- 
night roof-show, where the 
scantiness, I am assured, is 
even more appar- 
ent. It was the 
best I could do.” 

“We will hope 
for the worst,” the 
girl smiled, letting 
her hand rest on 
his arm as they de- 
scended the steps. 
The action was un- 
conscious, no doubt 
quite usual, he thought. 
He wondered if every 
man thrilled as he did 
when a woman touched him. 

“The best part of a play,” 
said he as they took their 
seats, “is taking your seat 
and hearing the chairs slam 
down and seeing the people 
come in. It’s all so bright 
with anticipation.” 

“Oh, I just love it all, even the 
nice perfumy smell!” she answered ° 
with a happy sniff. “I know it’s 
going to be a lovely show.” 

The curtain went up, and one of 
those glorified vaudevilles which we 
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fantastically call musical comedy be- PE gy Fg 
gan. This particular one was chiefly spectacles. 
compounded of copious ragtime and Theodore had 
scant lingerie. The girls even came behing . 
out on a runway built over the pit, 6f novels he 
the better to display their charms. watched them. 






































































































A Dabble in Iniquit 








Theodore watched the proceedings with a grave counte. 
nance. 

“‘What—-what do you think of it?” his companion asked 
him when the first curtain went down. 

“T was reflecting on the remark of a friend of mine jn 
Boston,” Theodore answered.. “He said he was going to 
write an essay some Cz; about the influence of church 
schools on musical comedy in America. I’m glad I’m not a 
schoolmaster.” 

The girl smiled. 
audience,” 
and me.” 

“Gosh!” Theodore exclaimed. “I’d clean forgot we 
were being wicked. Still, as Percy Hammond once wrote, 
after all, knees are a joint, not an entertainment.” 


“T don’t see many schoolboys in this 
she said. “They’re all wicked people like you 
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“T’m beginning to think you are, in reality, a connoisseur § 


in vice,” Miss Hunniwell laughed. “Please, may J like this 


_if I want. to?” 


Poor Theodore looked instantly penitent. 
me!” he exclaimed. 
blanket. 





“Forgive 

Oh, please forgive me! By 

il the way, do you like 
. iT ere : 

lilwif (== She looked into his 

. face, her eyes twin- 

\ she said. “I shouldn't 

dare if you didn’t.” 

it’s a fine show be- 

tween acts,” he 

and reddened at 

his boldness. 

(Con- 

tinued om 


“T didn’t mean to be a wet 
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| kling. “I do if you do,” 

“Well, it’s—it’s— 

managed to blurt; 

y The girl 
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Agood fellow, in his father 
in-law’s opinion, but he 
added to the sum-total of hu- 
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“What would you do with the 
plant if you. had it?” he asked. 
“You'd have to put in ten thousand 

Fae machinery.” 


LEVEN beautifully modulated 
E bass notes from the grand- 
father’s clock in the hall 
greeted Hugh and Ann Rymore as 
they entered their own front door. Ann counted the 
strokes dispiritedly. The children all had colds; she had 
been up since six that morning and would probably be 
up at six again the next morning. She was tired and a 
little cross. 

“Eleven o’clock—and I so wanted to get to bed early 
to-night,” she sighed. She crossed the living-room and 
drew off her long white gloves in front of the fireplace, 
while Hugh switched on the light. He looked very dis- 
tinguished in his evening clothes, and Ann’s eyes approved 
him momentarily. Yet her voice was tinged with antag- 
onism as she said abruptly: 

“T asked Father about that business trip you spoke of 
taking, and he says that it isn’t the least little bit im- 
portant.” 

Hugh turned a startled, incredulous face toward her. 

“You spoke to your father?” 

Ann nodded her fluffy head: A quick color flushed 
Hugh’s face, but she ignored the danger-signal and plunged 
nervously on. 

“I do wish, Hugh, that you would be more careful about 
these schemes for new business. I know they must seem 
foolish to Father. And it is his business!” 

Hugh’s face was white now, but his voice was entirely 
Steady. 

“Ann, I took twenty thousand dollars out of your 
father’s bakery last year—my share of the profits. In 
return for that, it seems to me that I ought to give some- 
thing—some idea—” 

“Hugh, please don’t be absurd! You know that Father 
wants you to have a share in his business. Why can’t you 
farn to do things his way? It worries me so when you 
ont. Why can’t you just be grateful, instead—instead 
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Ans 
Rymores 
Husband 

By ROYAL BROWN 


of horrid? 
Father—” 

Ann broke off with a little gasp. 

‘““Now—now you stand there look- 
ing at me as if you hated me,” she cried. Then, as he did 
not make instant disclaimer,—Hugh never spoke quickly, 
without thought,—she added, “You—~you do/” and was 
swept out of the room and up the hall stairs by the whirl- 
wind of her emotion. 

There was a flash of footsteps overhead and then silence; 
Hugh knew Ann had flung herself on her bed. His instinct 
was to go to her and comfort her; yet an indefinable 
inhibition held him where he was. 

As he stood there, head forward, hands clasped behind 
his hack, staring with unseeing eyes at the fire, he bore a 
marked resemblance to his grandfather, Judge Dudley 
Rymore, whose portrait hung over the broad fire-front. 
It pictured the Judge as he had appeared at thirty-five, 
dark-haired and dark-eyed, with clean-cut, distinguished 
features. The portrait was Hugh’s proudest possession, 
one of the very few things in this house nominally his that 
he felt really belonged to him. 

Hugh’s eyes lifted to the portrait. The movement was 
mechanical; there was pain for him in the sight of the 
serene, purposeful face, the proud pose of the head, all 
subtly suggesting power of achievement. The Rymores 
had never been rich, but they had always been men of 
consequence, not only in Linford, but in the State and 
nation. Hugh had been the first to break the family tradi- 
tion. Because he loved Ann Leyton he had gone to work 
in the shipping-room of the great Leyton bakery at eight- 
een, instead of entering college, with the law as an ultimate 
goal, as a Rymore should have done—as the Rymores for 
many generations had done. 

At eighteen Hugh Rymore would have given his life for 
Ann Leyton; at thirty he realized he all but had 
given it up to her. 
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There were times when it seemed to him that his love 
for Ann had proved baneful, that it had robbed him of 
individuality, cheated him of the joy of combat, the glory 
of achievement. In the bakery—he faced the truth though 
it stung him—his powers were nominal. Much that he 
wished to do was vetoed as visionary. Much that he 
managed to do was accepted as the inevitable achievement 
of a well-oiled organization. 

His brooding eyes dropped from the portrait of the 
Judge to a framed photograph of Ann, and softened in 
spite of his hurt. Nose perky, eyes shiny, hair crinkly, 
mouth wistful—there was nothing that was regular or 
beautiful about Ann’s face, but everything that was 
piquant and appealing. The photograph was his favorite; 
its appeal was irresistible. Perhaps Ann was not just— 
but could he blame her? Were they not both the victims 
of circumstance? 

The quick footsteps started afresh in the rooms above. 
Hugh knew that Ann was making her good-night round of 
the children. A smoldering log fell forward, scattering 
sparks into the dark corners of the fireplace. Hugh bent a 
grave, perplexed face toward the irons, and taking the 
tongs, put the log back in place. A few minutes later he 
wearily switched off the lights and started slowly up the 
stairs. 

From across the hall Ann called to him tremulously. 
He went to her room, and finding her in bed, bent to kiss 
her. A vagrant strand of hair brushed his forehead; he 
felt her tear-stained face. Her arms went quickly, hungrily 
about his neck. That she loved him as he loved her was 
beyond doubt; that she could not bear him the same 
respect the wife of Judge Dudley Rymore had borne 
her husband was hardly her fault. 

Henry Leyton, considering Hugh only as the hus- 
band of Ann, had been invincible in his princeliness; 
his millions dominated Hugh’s home as thoroughly 
as they did the Leyton baking-establishment. 
The house in which they lived had been Henry 
Leyton’s wedding-gift, the first of a series of 
munificences. The piano, the magnificent 
mahogany dining-room suite, the costly 
furnishings of the nursery and the 
guest-chamber—all these possessions 

. Hugh enjoyed through Ann, a co-bene- 
ficiary of her father’s generosity. 

Ann’s thoughts were far less coherent. 
She wanted—passionately wanted—to tell Hugh 
she hadn’t meant to be ungenerous, that she was very 
tired and nervous and had been for a long time. Ann 
was a devoted mother; she gave liberally of herself to 
her children—Louise, the oldest, who was six, and 
Dudley and little Hugh. But her quivering lips could not 
frame the words; she could only kiss him over and over 
again and hope that he would understand and forgive. 

As the days passed by, she realized that though he might 
forgive, he had not forgotten. He was courteous, con- 
siderate, gravely kind. The Rymores were never other- 
wise. Indeed, they never had had the need, least of all in 
their own households, of which they were the unquestioned 
heads, adored by their womenfolk. But there was a reserve 
in his manner, the suggestion of a citadel to which he 
retreated, leaving her behind. He did not again speak of 
the proposed business trip; it had been abandoned. 

In February, Ann caught cold and failing to throw it 
off, became absolutely haggard. Henry Leyton’s quick eyes 

saw the change in her. One day he called Hugh to his 

office and told him to take Ann to the South. Hugh had 
thought of this, but he knew that Ann would not go alone, 
and he felt he could not take the time from business. Ley- 
ton had no such conception of Hugh’s position. To him 
the bakery was a living thing which he had created and 
which he alone kept alive.. A large man, with grizzled 
head and square-hewn face that suggested abundant 
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vitality and enormous driving power, he faced Hugh acrogs | 
the massive oak table upon which every matter of im. 
portance was laid for his consideration. 

“Edgerton can take your duties while you are gone” 
he said, and added with no thought except to be 
kind: “Don’t worry—everything will go along splep. | 
didly.” 

Hugh flushed in spite of himself. He wanted to enlarge | 
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By Royal Brown 


on the importance of a sales-campaign he had already 
proached to his father-in-law, but there was an atmosphere 
of kindly tolerance about the latter that made him hesi- 
tate. While he searched for words, Leyton spoke. 

n- “We'll let that scheme of yours for going after the sum- 
mer-resort business slide for the present,” he said, fingering 
his gray mustache. “It would mean extra motor- 
trucks, and next winter—” 

“Why, next winter we could use them—” 
began Hugh, his face eager. 5 

Leyton interrupted by rising and putting his 
hand on Hugh’s shoulder. 

“All I ask of you is to get Ann well 
again,” he said with a smile. “That’s 
the most important thing you 
can do.” 

Hugh went over 
routine of his office 
with Edgerton. 
The latter, 
sharp - eyed, 
alert and con- 
fident, was 
eager to get 
the details 
mastered and Hugh 
away. For Edger- <i 
ton was an oppor- = 
tunist, and he 
was confident 
he could 
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“Hugh, please don’t 
be absurd! Youknow 
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show the “old man” a few things—not that he expected 
to oust Hugh, for Hugh was the “old man’s son-in-law.” 
But there were other openings. 

Hugh spent a month in the South with Ann. It was 
an unhappy month. The men he came in contact with 
were either young men of no occupation or retired business 
‘men. At first the latter eyed him with 

wonder. There are few business men just 

turned thirty who can afford to stay a 

month at an expensive hotel, free from all 

care. But when they learned he was 
Leyton’s son-in-law, they lost interest. 
The son-in-law of a successful business 
man seldom has sound opinions, least 
of all the kind of son-in-law that can 
be permitted indefinite vacations. 

A telegram announcing that his mother 
was dangerously ill brought Hugh and Ann 

back North again, too late to see Mrs. 

Rymore alive. Hugh went at once to 

his mother’s house, an old Colonial 
mansion which, like the Rymores, 
had seen better days. The curtains 
were drawn, the atmosphere inexpressibly 
dreary. But in spite of his grief Hugh 
felt a sense of rehabilitation as he took 
charge. The one servant had been with 
his mother for years; to her he was the 
young master. Here he was at home 
more truly than he had ever been able 
to feel in the house in which he and Ann 

lived. 
The only source of income Hugh’s mother 
had had was a small annuity which he had 
regularly supplemented. At her death the 
old house, with the forty acres surrounding 
it, passed to him. The estate was situated 
in an inaccessible part of the town; Hugh 
regarded it as a white elephant on his hands. He 
had no idea he could dispose of it advantageously. 
But within a few days after his mother’s will was ad- 
mitted to probate, he received a surprise. A real-estate 
syndicate offered him fourteen thousand dollars for the 
estate. Hugh hesitated, half inclined to accept the offer. 
Then other matters intervened, and his decision was 

delayed. 

Hugh’s mother had died in March; in late April, Leyton 
casually told Hugh he had decided to take over a bakery 
in Bellevue, of which he owned a third share. The Belle- 
vue bakery was steadily going back, and Leyton intended 
to buy out the other owners and run it as a branch of the 
Linford plant. 

Hugh, returning from Leyton’s office to his own, found 
another letter from the syndicate. He opened it with his 
thoughts still on the Bellevue bakery. 

“In order to close with you at once,” he read, “‘we are 
willing to pay twenty thousand dollars cash for thé 
Rymore estate.” 

Hugh studied the letter, perplexed at the size of the © 
offer. The house was not worth six thousand dollars as it 
stood, and the land could not be profitably developed un- 
less a car-line should be put through in its vicinity at some 
future time. Of course if that should happen— Hugh 
brought his fist down on his desk. He had an idea! And 
close enough to that first idea to be its twin, there came 
another and bigger one. He pushed the buzzer for his 
stenographer, dictated a letter to the syndicate and then 
took his hat and went home, although it was only four 
o’clock. 

Ann was with the children in the back yard, all crouched 
about the screened box in which Dudley kept his white 
mice. Hugh stood watching them until little Hugh, who a 
had the Rymore features and coloring, spied him. 
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“Daddy!” he caroled as he flung himself at Hugh. “Fly 
me, fly me,” he begged, his arms about his father’s knees, 
and his rosy, glowing face turned upward. 

Hugh “flew” him, tossing the sturdy little body into the 
air again and again. Ann watched them, her crinkly 
brown hair haloing her face. Hugh, pausing for breath, 
saw that her eyes were anxious. 

“Let Margaret look after the kiddies,” he said, “and 
come into my study.” 

Once there she turned breathlessly toward him. 

“‘Hugh—what is the matter? Is Father—” 

Closing the door, he turned and took her in his arms 
with quick compunction. 

“Everything is all right, Ann,” he said, pressing his lips 
to her hair. “I just wanted to have a talk with you.” 

He sat down, and she pushed a stool in place so that 
she could sit with one arm resting on his knees. Hugh’s 
study, lined with bookcases in which the Ry- 
more library stood in rows like soldiers, PN 
always at attention, was colorful in 
the spring sunshine and warm 
even with the windows open 
and the draperies fluttered 
by the breeze. All 
seemed so_ peaceful, 
and Ann’s_ upturned 
face, with the wistful 
mouth mutely ques- 
tioning, was so trusting 
that Hugh felt like an 
anarchist about to explode a 
bomb in some drowsy cathedral 
nave. 

When he began to speak, Ann be- 
came apprehensive. Hugh, scanning 
her face, knew she struggled with her 
doubts. 

“Tt’s my chance, Ann,” he said, his 
dark eyes very earnest, “—my chance 
and your chance, for I shall never be 
really happy until I’ve proved myself, 
and I think it is true that neither will 
you. Either I am a man and can do 
things for myself, or I can’t. I want to 
find out. Ann, it seems as if I must find 
out.” 

He realized that he asked a great deal of 
her; he was prepared to face disappointment. 
When, with a brave little toss of her head, she 
acquiesced, he was touched and grateful, because 
he knew that womanlike, she had challenged fate 
rather than fail him, and that womanlike, she 
would worry. 

The next morning he went directly to his father- 
in-law’s office. 

“T want to take over the Bellevue plant,” he said as 
Leyton wheeled to greet him. 

“Why—young Edgerton came to me, and I half prom- 
ised him a chance at it,” replied Leyton, surprised and 
failing to grasp the full significance of Hugh’s words. 

“T don’t mean to manage it—at least not as a part of 
the Leyton bakery. I mean, to take it over as my own 
property,” Hugh explained. 

Leyton’s brows tightened. “As your property?” he re- 
peated, looking at Hugh as if he could not credit this: 

Hugh drew his chair up to the table. 


“Here is my proposition,” he said: “The value of the 


Bellevue bakery in its present condition isn’t one-eighth 
the value of this plant. It isn’t paying you anything on 
your investment. My share in this bakery represents an 
eighth. I'll trade you even.” 
Leyton found this amusing, for his gray eyes twinkled. 
“What would you do with the plant if you had it?” he 
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asked. “You’d have to put in ten thousand dollars’ worth 
of new machinery the minute you got it.” 

“Eight thousand—or less—would cover it,” said Hugh 
confidently. 

Leyton tilted back in his chair, and his thumbs sought 
the armholes of his vest. 

“How about the eight thousand? Do you expect me to 
advance that?” he asked with a smile. 

Hugh smiled in his turn. “Hardly,” he replied. “I can 
raise the money; there’s a land-company after the Rymore 
estate.” 

Leyton refused to be impressed. ‘You'll be lucky if you 
get ten. thousand dollars for the house with the land thrown 
in,” he commented. 

“T’ve been offered twenty thousand already,” said Hugh 
quietly. “But inasmuch as I’ve got a hunch there’s a 
car-line going to cut the estate somewhere, I’ve put a 

price of fifty thousand dollars on it.” 
“Whew!” ejaculated Leyton, interested at last. 
Hugh ignored the exclamation. His dark eyes were 
compelling as he leaned across the table. 
“Tye been working for you twelve years,” he said. 
“T’ve had some experience—what is it worth to 
you?” 
The question was unexpected. Leyton par- 
ried it. “I’ve given you an interest in the 
business—” he began. 
Hugh made a gesture of impa- 
tience. 
“Because you think I’m 
-'‘ \. worth it—or because I 
ing married Ann?” 
Leyton was both truthful 
and kind by nature. He 
wanted to be both now, and 
found it difficult. He hesi- 
tated. 

“T thought as much,” 
said Hugh, his voice a little 
bitter in spite of himself. “TI 

don’t blame you. You simply 
can’t see me. You believe that 
if I should leave you, the bakery 
wouldn’t suffer. That’s the truth, 

isn’t it?” 

Leyton rose from his chair and walked to 
the window. After a minute he turned. As 
i he stood with his back to the win- 
Sich anced dow, his massive head and figure 


his paperandwas Silhouetted against the streaming 
confronted by sunshine, Hugh could not see his 
headlines telling face but it was compassionate. 


pe ‘de hae “Hugh,” he said, “I like you per- 
apparent to the throne  SOMally; I approve of you ‘as a hus- 

of Austria-Hungary. band for Ann. You have qualities I 
am glad to see transmitted to my grandchildren. But I 
don’t think you know as much about the baking business 
as you think you do—not by half. Wait until you’ve been 
at it as long as I have,—almost forty years,—and then 
you'll realize I’ve saved you from making a lot of costly 
mistakes. You’ve got a lot of fool notions. I’m being 
frank—” 

“That’s right; I wanted you to be,” replied Hugh. 
“Now let me be frank. I’ve got a lot of notions you 
think are foolish. I don’t blame you; you’ve made a mil- 
lion, and I haven’t. But at the same time you can’t con- 
vince me that they’re foolish—nor can anybody else—until 
I’ve tried them out for myself.” 

“T suppose not,” said Leyton, shaking his head whim- 
sically, as one who realizes that youth will be young—and 
foolish. 

“This is my opportunity. I’ve got an idea that every 
loaf of bread you make costs you a cent more than it ought 
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to. How can I prove it? I can’t—not 
while you run this business as you do now. 
You’ve got no cost-system that checks up 
each item, and I don’t know where the 
leaks are. The fact is that you’ve got a 
tremendously profitable plant here; you 
make your profit year in and year out. 
You don’t think there is a leakage, and 
you have no incentive to find out.” 

“Well?” asked Leyton, still smiling 
good-humoredly. 

“That’s all right as things stand. But 
one of these days you may face different 
conditions. Suppose flour went up two— 
or three or four—dollars a barrel?” 

“Suppose the sky should rain blue mon- 
keys?” 


“All right! But I'll 
gamble now that you'll see 
eight-dollar flour within five 
years—or sooner. 
you'll take the increase out of your cash 
reserve and pocket a loss because you 
wont dare advance the price of bread un- 
til you’ve got your back against the wall.” 

Leyton threw his head back and 
laughed unrestrainedly. 

“Hugh,” he said, “you’re cracked. With 
farmers increasing their wheat-acreage 
every year and reaping bigger and bigger 
crops, what on earth will drive flour up?” 

“War! All right—laugh if you must. 
Say there will never be another war—or 
that it wont last three months. You are 
wrong, and time will prove that you are 
wrong. But that’s beside the question. 
I’ve got fool notions. One of them is 
that I can make bread cheaper than you 
do here, and maintain the same high qual- 
ity. I know I can prove it; you think I 
can’t. The question is—are you going to 
give me my chance?” 

The laughter died from Leyton’s eyes, 
leaving them keen and shrewd. He paced 
the room for a moment and then sat down 
opposite Hugh, his hands lying clasped on 
the desk. 

“Hugh,” he said, “one of these days 
I've got to go. When that time comes, 
this bakery will pass to you. Perhaps it 
will be cheaper in the end to give you 
your chance and let you explode your 
theories now. I can keep an eye on you, 
and perhaps you'll be glad of a little ad- 
vice now and then. Anyhow,” he added 
humorously, “you’l¥ have to put a good 
part of your nest-egg into machinery and 
into flour, and we’ll have that to count on 
when you turn the factory back to us— 
shall I say a year from now?” 

Hugh smiled. He felt that he could 
afford to. “Then it’s settled?” he said. 
“Will you shake hands on it?” 

Leyton did so, giving a firm pressure. 
Hugh would have gone then, had not Ley-: 
ton made a gesture to detain him. 

“Hugh,” he said, “one more word. 
Whenever you want to come back—come 
back. Don’t let fool pride stand in your 
way. I'll be glad to have you; I figure 
you'll be worth a lot more to me.” 





‘ “Thank you,” 
gripped his 
more. 

The syndicate took over the Rymore 
estate and paid $44,500 for it. At an- 
other time Hugh might have held out for 
more, but he felt that in the Bellevue plant 
lay his salvation. So he closed with the 
offer. On the first of June he formally 
took over the new plant. From that time 
on he was busier than he had ever been 
before in his life. When the middle of 
the month came, he had to let Ann and 
the children go to the cottage at Rocky- 
hump without him. The Leytons were 
already at their cottage, and they prom- 


said Hugh, and he 
father-in-law’s hand once 










And what is more, 


“Oh, op ay I'm 
so sorry,” she said, 
“—not for myself 
or the children, but 


for you, dear.” 


ised to give Ann the 
assistance she needed. 
Ann’s eyes were anx- 
ious as she kissed him 
good-by, but all she 
said was: 

“Don’t work too 
hard, or you'll break 
down.” 

“Break down!” 
scoffed Hugh. “I 
never felt better in 
my life.” 

This was_ literally 
true. In the solution 
of the successive problems of organization 
Hugh found a tonic. Never before had 
his energy been given full play. He threw 
himself into the work with all his early 
ardor and ambition. For twelve years he 
had been studying the methods in use not 
only in the Leyton bakery, but in all the 
other bakeries he could find time to visit. 
He had a clear idea of what he wished to 
accomplish. 

Hugh went to Rockyhump over the 
week-end. Ann and he took the children 
to the Leytons, and had their Sunday din- 
ner there. After dinner Leyton and Hugh 
went for a walk. Neither talked business, 
but just before they returned to the cot- 
tage, Leyton said casually: 

“Watch the market reports and don’t 
buy flour until you have to.” 
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Leyton had always bought the flour for 
the bakery; he prided himself on his 
knowledge of market conditions. Hugh 
felt grateful, for he knew the advice was 
offered in a kindly spirit. But it wasn’t 
needed. He too knew that the farmers 
were reaping a bumper crop, which meant 
that flour prices would break under nor- 
mal conditions. 

One morning during the following week 
Hugh opened his newspaper and was con- 
fronted by headlines telling of the assas- 
sination of the heir-apparent to the throne 
of Austria-Hungary. He read this 
through, for he had more than ordi- 
nary interest in world-politics. Then he 
turned to the market reports, and by the 
time he had finished with these, he was at 
his office. It was not until he was home 
again in his study in the deserted house 
that he found time to speculate as to 
what effect the assassination 
would have on troubled Europe. 
He mused for some time, and 
then, for no apparent reason, 
brought his fist down on the 
table with a resounding whack. 

“Tt may be a fool notion,” he 
said aloud, “but I’m going to 
look into it.” 


"THE next morning, instead 
of going at once to the 
bakery, Hugh went into the city. 
At nine o’clock he was admitted 
to the mahogany-fitted office of 
a man whose lean face and 
pointed black Vandyke gave him 
the appearance of a medical 
man,—or rather the appearance 
popularly attributed to medical 
men,—but whose calling, ac- 
cording to the legend on the 
door, was that of “Business 
Statistician.” If, during the 
next twenty minutes, Leyton 
could have read his son-in-law’s 
mind and at the same time fol- 
lowed the conversation, he would 
have thought Hugh hopelessly 
insane. For Hugh was thinking 
about flour and speaking of such 
superficially unallied topics as 
commerce-agreements between 
Germany and Russia, and 
Russia’s new military program. 

“IT just wanted to be certain 
my facts were straight,” said 
Hugh, as he rose and concluded 
the interview. 

Not a word had been said about crop- 
conditions or the possible price of flour; 
but when Hugh reached his office, he dic- 
tated a telegram to his father-in-law, 
who was spending the month at Rocky- 
hump. 

“Watch the headlines on the first page 
and don’t put off buying flour too long,” 
this read. 

Leyton laughed when he received the 
telegram and thought no more of it. Flour- 
agents were besieging him with contracts 
calling for flour at four dollars and a quar- 
ter the barrel, but he was holding out for 
four-dollar flour. The Leyton bakery 
used one hundred and fifty thousand bar- 
rels a year; a difference of a quarter a 
barrel meant a saving—or an expenditure 
—of thirty-seven thousand five hundred 
dollars. : 

Hugh was even more anxious to get 
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four-dollar flour than was his father-in- 
law. Though the Bellevue bakery would 
not use more than twenty thousand bar- 
rels, his need of shrewdness was even 
more vital, for he lacked Leyton’s re- 
sources. He had planned to buy in five- 
thousand-barrel lots, thus conserving his 
capital; but early in July he began to get 
nervous. He scraped together every dol- 
lar he could command and took all the 
credit the bakery could stand. 

To put in an order for twenty thousand 
barrels of flour at the market price would 
leave him barely enough to run his busi- 
ness on. Moreover, if his diagnosis should 
prove wrong, it would injure his prestige. 
The bakers were in a jovial mood; they 
looked for falling prices and good profits. 
If he bought a full year’s supply at the 
prevailing figure, and flour went lower, 
Hugh knew that his father-in-law would 
believe his worst doubts justified. 

Toward the middle of the month Hugh 
put in a bid of four-ten a barrel. 

“Either I’m a champion chump,” he re- 
flected as he beat a nervous tattoo on his 
desk, “‘or—I’m not.” 

On the twenty-second of July Hugh re- 
ceived two communications. One of 
them was from a Western mill-owner and 
the other was from the business statis- 
tician. He redd them both, dictated a 
wire to his stenographer and then called 
up Rockyhump on the long distance. He 
found that his father-in-law had gone 
away on an automobile trip. Hugh left 
word to have him call. After Hugh got 
home that night, Mrs. Leyton called to 
him to say that Mr. Leyton had tele- 
phoned during her absence that he would 
not be home. The maid who had taken 
the message did not know where he was 
stopping, and Hugh’s efforts to locate him 
proved futile. 

The next morning the papers carried 
Austria’s ultimatum to Servia, and flour 
prices jumped. Hugh knew that now his 
father-in-law had all the information he 
had. ; There was nothing he could add. 
He did not go to Rockyhump for the 
week-end. Instead he spent Friday and 
Sunday on the train in order that he 
might devote Saturday to the inspection 
of a famous bakery in the Middle West 
which he had for a long time been anxious 
to visit. 


QV HEN Hugh returned, he found his 
work piled up. He worked until 
midnight every day except Saturday, when 
he left early to go to Rockyhump. Ann 
was at the station to meet him. As he 
bent his head to kiss her, her eyes filled. 

“Oh, Hugh, I’m so sorry,” she said, 
“not for myself or for the children, but 
for you, dear.” 

For a moment he could not guess what 
she meant. 

“Sorry?” he echoed. 

“Father himself was caught—he’ll have 
to pay five dollars a barrel for flour,” she 
hurried on. “But he says that nobody 
could have foreseen this—that it wasn’t 
your fault. My poor, dear Hugh!” 

In a flash he understood. He had hardly 
mentioned the business to her since he 
took charge—had plunged into the strug- 
gle as a heat-fevered man plunges into a 
stream, forgetful of all but his own 
relief. These weeks had been full of sus- 
pense to her; it was inconceivable, inex- 


cusable, that he should have left her in 
ignorance of all that had happened. 

He took her hand and impulsively 
tucked it under his arm, pressing it to his 
side. 

“The flour is all right; I’ve contracted 
for a year’s supply at four-ten a barrel,” 
he said. “Forgive me, Ann, for not tell- 
ing you. I’m sorry—I was so busy I 
forgot you were worrying.” 

Ann looked up at him, her eyes radiant 
through the tears. “Hugh—I’m so glad, 
so glad,” she said, her voice breaking a 
little. 

After dinner he had a talk with his 
father-in-law as they sat on the porch of 
the Leyton cottage, with their cigars. 
Leyton, visibly impressed, was eager for 
details. When Hugh finished, Leyton was 
silent for a time. Then he said: 

“I’m glad you got out from under, 
Hugh. As far as I’m concerned, it isn’t 
as bad as it might be, though this will 
be a slim year for the Leyton plant. But 
there’s always the chance of increased 
volume to cut down the overhead. And 
if worse comes to worst, we can increase 
the price.” 

Hugh shook his head. 

“The volume wont increase for a while,” 
he said. “Housekeepers have been buy- 
ing flour heavily this last week. If any- 
thing, business will fall off. As for raising 
the price, perhaps by the time butter and 
sugar and eggs and beef and everything 
else under the sun has gone up, you'll 
raise the price of bread. By that time 
flour will probably be selling for fourteen 
dollars a barrel—or more.” 

“Fourteen dollars a barrel!” ejaculated 
Leyton, spilling cigar-ashes over his coat 
in his surprise. “Why, Hugh, during the 
Civil War flour only went to—” 

“This rumpus in Europe is going to 
make the Civil War look small and insig- 
nificant,” interrupted Hugh coolly. “And 
by the time you're getting six cents for a 
five-cent loaf, that price will mean a loss 
to you, and by the time you get fifteen 
cents for a ten-cent loaf, that price—” 

“Pshaw!” scoffed Leyton, with his cus- 
tomary assurance. “Why should the 
price of everything else go up and not 
bread?” 

“Because bread, more than anything 
else, is regarded as an absolute necessity 
of life. Bread represents the last strong- 
hold of price-bedeviled humanity. Beef 
and butter, sugar and eggs, may soar be- 
yond their means, and they’ll only growl; 
but touch the price of bread, and—” 

Hugh did not finish; there was no 
need. Leyton started to speak and then 
hesitated. “Do you really think so?” he 
finally asked. 

“T’m so sure of it that I would hate to 
buck the storm higher-priced bread would 
be sure to arouse. Mark my words: just 
as long as this war lasts, you'll sell bread 
without profit—no matter what price 
bread sells for.” 

Leyton flicked the ash off his cigar, and 
for. a moment the end glowed red as he 
puffed in silence. ‘ 

“Well, your eight-dollar flour seems to 
be on.the way. You've called one turn; 
perhaps you can call the others. Sup- 
pose this war lasts not three months, as 
I believe, but three years, as some of these 
ee pessimists say it may. What 
then?” 
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Hugh would have been more than hu- 
man if the question had not given him a 
little thrill of triumph. 

“You'll learn to stop the leakage,” he 
said. “You'll have to. I’ve stripped 
for action, in every possible way—except 
cutting quality.” 

A pause. Then “How?” asked Leyton, 
almost“as if the word had been forced 
from his lips against his will. 

Hugh talked, with a fluent technicality, 
for fifteen minutes. Leyton interrupted 
once or twice to ask questions which 
showed close attention and increasing in- 
terest. When Hugh stopped, however, 
Leyton smoked awhile in silence. 

“Hugh,” he said at last, “I like you 
personally; I approve of you as a husband 
for Ann; and I’m hanged if I don’t think 
you know twice as much about the bak- 
ing business as I thought for—and a whole 
lot of it represents things I’ve got to 
learn. As I said, this is going to be a 
slim year for the Leyton bakery. But 
I’m going to look into these things you’ve 
been speaking about, and maybe, if an 
old dog can learn new tricks, they’ll help 
me break even. And perhaps some day, 
when you’ve had your fill of playing a 
lone hand—” 

Leyton rose without finishing, his hand 
outstretched. 

Hugh took it in a firm grasp. 

“Just as soon as the Bellevue plant is 
going as it should,” he promised. 

“But as an equal partner this time,” 
said Leyton. Then as Hugh started to 
protest, he held up his hand. “I want 
it that way. Much as I love Ann, I’ve 
sometimes wished for a son to stand 
shoulder to shoulder with me now and to 
carry on the business after I’m gone. 
Hugh, I think I’ve got my wish.” 


UGH could not trust himself to 

speak. He simply gripped his father- 
in-law’s hand the tighter. Then they 
went inside together. 

Later, as Hugh and Ann walked side by 
side along the narrow path to their cot- 
tage, she laid her cheek against his coat- 
sleeve. 

“Father seems tremendously impressed 
with you all of a sudden,” she said. 

Hugh pressed her hand without reply- 
ing. 

“He told me a few days ago that he 
wasn’t sure he had ever put a proper 
valuation on what you had done in the 
business; and to-night,” she continued, 
with a new vibrant note in her voice, 
“to-night he said he was sure he hadn't. 
He said it might yet be necessary for you 
to support him and Mother in their old 
age. Of course he was joking—but you 
could see that he meant something.” 

Again Hugh simply pressed her hand. 

“My husband!” she crooned, nestling 
up to him. “Oh, Hugh, I’m so proud of 
you.” 

Hugh stopped, and taking her in his 
arms, bent to kiss her. As they stood 
there under the summer stars, his lips on 
hers, Hugh knew that in proving himself 
he had dowered her more richly than her 
father’s millions ever could. He, Ann 
Rymore’s husband, had struck a new and 
primitive chord in her love for him, and 
she thrilled to it, not only glad but proud 
of — fact that she was Hugh Rymore’s 
wife. 
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\|/A CASE OF KINDRED EMOTIONS 


(Continued from 
page 48) 











actually proposed that Judd sing some- 
thing. Myrtilla, whose pity was growing, 
jpstantly joined in the request and was 
about to lead the way to the piano when 
Jimsey spoke. 

“Say, i've got a peachy new record for 
my phonograph that you ought to hear. 
I’m going to get it. 

“Don’t you dare,” said Mr. Newell, but 
Jimsey was already halfway up the stairs. 
‘That confounded thing,” Mr. Newell con- 
tinued irritably, “is worse than—’ He 
was going to say “the singing,” but substi- 
tuted “the seven-year itch.” 

“Oh, well,” said Mrs. Newell, “he 
doesn’t often start it when you are 
ground. Let him this once, Father.” 

Father grunted, and when Jimsey came 
dewn bearing his devilish machine, he al- 
lowed the boy to proceed without further 
protest. , 

Jimsey opened the switch. Gr-rr-rr-rr. 
Then a raucous announcement: 

“Harr-ree Delane in his monologue 
sketch entitled ‘What’s Your Hurry? 
Here’s Your Hat.’ 

“Gr-rr-rr. 

“IT went to see the girl the other night. 
Td been to see her other nights, y’under- 
sand, but this was the other night. Haw- 
taw! It wasn’t any other night this hap- 
pened, but only just the other night. 
Haw-haw ! 

“Well sir, it was fierce! I never knew 
amything fiercer except the family bulldog 
ad the girl’s father. I could hear him 
gowling upstairs—the old man, not the 
bulldog—and pretty soon he broke loose. 
No, not the bulldog, stoopid, the old 
man. 

“Daughter,’ he yells down the stairs, 
lo you remember how much the gas-bill 
was last month?’ 

“"No, Paw,’ says the girl. ‘Why?’ 

*‘T just happened to think of it,’ he 
says. 

“But of course I wasn’t going to mind a 
litle thing like that. After a while he 
felled down again: 

“Daughter, did you notice in the pa- 
pr that the cars were going to stop run- 
ling at midnight?’ 

*‘No, Paw,’ says the girl. ‘Why?’ 

*‘I jest wondered,’ says the old man. 

“But of course I wasn’t going to minda 
mile thing like that. Pretty soon he hol- 
fed out again: 

*‘Daughter, if you are still up when the 
ikman comes, take an extra half-pint 

cream.’ 

"But of course I wasn’t going to mind 
little thing like that.” 

Judd’s face was a rich crimson. He 

sled from the nape of his neck to the 

of his fingers. Mrs. Newell looked 

essed; Mr. Newell’s solemnity was 
eal. Jimsey was giggling without re- 

Rint. Myrtilla, who had _ herself 
fed, now stared stonily at the 

thine, which went remorselessly on: 

"Presently he called out again: 

‘Daughter.’ 

“Yes, Paw.’ 

“Don’t let that young man go away 

Mout his breakfast.’ 

“No, Paw, I wont.’ 

‘But of course I wasn’t going to mind 

































a little thing like that. 
out again: 

“ ‘Daugh—’ ”’ 

Mr. Newell stretched a long arm and 
shut off the switch. 

“I think we’ve had enough of that,” he 
said. “Now, Myrtie, if we’re going to 
kave a little music—” 

Judd’s sudden movement interrupted 
him. The young man was standing very 
straight, and his face was as pale as it 
had been crimson. 

“I’m sorry if I’ve been making myself 
a nuisance,” he said, and the slight quaver 
in his voice did not impair the actual dig- 
nity of his manner. “I think I will go 
now. Good night.” 

“Here, Picton!” called Mr. Newell. But 
Judd had gone. Myrtilla ran to the hall 
door and reopened it, but there was not 
even a sound of retreating footsteps. She 
returned to find Jimsey sniveling in the 
grasp of his father. 

“Well, you wanted to can him, didn’t 
you?” whined the boy. “And I’ve done 
it for you, haven’t I?” 


Finally he called 


IMSEY had done it, undeniably. Myr- 

tilla admitted that. “After all, we 
wont be bothered with him any more,” 
she said, and she showed some annoyance 
when Mrs. Newell observed that the poor 
fellow had not been any particular bother. 
“Not to you, perhaps,” Myrtilla returned. 
Her father, too, expressed unexpected re- 
gret for the occurrence. “Pretty tough 
on the boy!” Rather exasperating, that, 
after the way he had been complaining. 
Well, “the boy” had himself to thank for 
it. If he couldn’t take a hint— Not that 
Myrtilla was defending Jimsey. Anyway, 
the thing was done, and there was no use 
harping on it. Sensible conclusion! For- 
get it! 

Oddly enough, though, Myrtilla could 
not forget it. The recollection of Judd’s 
pale, shocked face was remarkably per- 
sistent; and there had been something 
admirable in his bearing. If he had snig- 
gered foolishly and pretended not to un- 
derstand the application of Jimsey’s joke, 
it would have been different. That is 
what he should have done—and then 
sneaked off and stayed away. Myrtilla 
felt an emotion of anger toward the in- 
considerate young man. He had put them 
all in the wrong. He had made her 
especially feel like—like thirty cents. 
And that wasn’t all! 

“T suppose I’ll have to write a note,” 
said Myrtilla the next morning. 

“T think we ought to do something,” 
agreed her mother. So Myrtilla wrote: 

Dear Mr. Picton: 

I want to tell you that we are all 
very sorry for what happened last 
night. It was just a silly rag of Jim- 
sey’s, and we were as much surprised 
as anybody. Mother and all of us hope 
you will not let it keep you from com- 
ing to see us as usual when you have 
an evening to spare. 

Yours sincerely, 
Myrtitta ELLEN NEWELL. 

Jimsey brought the note back again. 
“He’s flew the coop and left no address,” 
he reported. “Told ’em he wouldn’t be 
back, and he’d send for his trunk later 


on,” Jimsey chuckled. 

goat, all right!” 

Then Jimsey had the surprise of his 
life. Myrtilla looked at him earnestly for 
a moment or two, and then she hauled off 
and caught him a swipe aside his head that 
made it hum like a beehive for a couple 
of hours afterward. What do you know 
about that! Good night! 

But it was merely a natural expression 
of Myrtilla’s annoyance. No girl likes to 
be considered unladylike and be deprived 
of the opportunity to explain herself. It 
was entirely probable that Mr. Picton 
would go through life believing her guilty 
of complicity in an inexcusable rudeness. 
That became more evident when later on, 
upon circumspect inquiry, she found that 
Mr. Picton’s landlady had mislaid the ad- 
dress to which the trunk had been sent. 
As to mail, Mr. Picton seldom had any. 
His aunts at Ottawa were his only cor- 
respondents. ; 

Myrtilla decided that she would pot 
apply to the aunts. If she had known 
what insurance company Mr. Picton was 
working for— But she didn’t, and after 
all, it didn’t matter particularly. -Of 
course he was mad—but a mad doesn’t 
last. His feelings would be hurt a little, 
but he would forget all about it in a day 
or two. People hurt her feelings, and she 
got over it. And now that he had left 
Boscowen, he wouldn’t want to “come to 
see us as usual,” and—it wasn’t likely 
that the phonograph had anything to do 
with his leaving. He was probably tired 
of Boscowen. She was. She hated it, and 
she hated the people and—everything. 
Yes. Myrtilla had hurt Judd’s feelings; 

but as for his getting over it, and as 
for his leaving Boscowen on account of 
it—well, if Myrtilla could have seen him 
on that fateful night, sitting on the edge 
of his bed and recalling in his miserable 
mind every circumstance of his humilia- 
tion—again and again, with every at- 
tendant emotion of despair and anguish, 
through the dragging hours, until the birds 
began their twittering about the eaves 
outside and the light from the electrolier 
paled and withered before the encroaching 
day,—then she might have had a different 
idea. If she had seen him at any time 
during the ensuing month or two, she 
would have noticed a decided change in 
his appearance. They noticed it in the 
office. The G. M. spoke to him about it. 

“T don’t often try to hold a man back,” 
he said, “but you’re working too hard, 
Picton. Better take a day off. You ought 
to be able to afford it with the commis- 
sions you’ve been making the last year. 
But if you think you can’t, I'll see what 
we can do about raising your salary a 
little. Go get a little more color in vour 
face and a pound or two more meat on 
your bones.” 

And to his assistant the G. M. said: 

“T thought at first he might have got to 
fluttering round the bright lights. Just out 
of curiosity I had Stiles on his spoor for a 
week, and Stiles reports that the young 
idiot is working his prospects nights in 
the bosoms of their families. Some 
straight life, but— How do you think 


“Gee! we got his 
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he gets the accidents? Police-stations, 
hospitals—and not the sufferers, either. 
Goes after the witnesses. ‘Might have 
happened to you,’ says our young friend. 
‘If that brick had gone a couple of feet 
to the right, it would have been your skull 
that was fractured. There isn’t anybody 
can dodge bricks ali the time, and if it 
isn’t a brick, the chances are it will be 
something else. Now, a policy in our com- 
pany—’ Do you get that?” 

“And he looks so very, very harmless!” 
mused the assistant. “I didn’t think he 
had it in him.” 

“We've only got two men here who 
get more business,” said the G. M. “I 
want to keep him; I don’t want him to 
kill himself.” 

So Judd went to Ottawa for a visit 
with his aunts, who made much of him 
and fed him like a stalled ox, so that when 
he returned to the grind, the G. M. felt 
quite reassured. “But you want to cut 
out the night-work and take care of your- 
self,” he cautioned. “All work and no 
play—you know. Well, fly to it. By the 
way, what about Reeder?” 

“I couldn’t get him,” Judd confessed 


with his usual air of embarrassment. “I— 
I had to give him up.” 
“Hm-m!” said the G. M. “He must 


be a pretty tough proposition, if you gave 
him up. How would it be to tackle him 
once more—while you're fresh?” 

“He’s—he’s an insulting old black- 
guard,” said Judd, “but I'll try him once 
more.” 


HAL an hour later Judd was con- 
fronting the middle-aged dragon who 
guarded Mr. Reeder’s privacy at a bronze 
grating in his outer office. She was a 
formidable-looking dragon—or dragoness 
—with an expression calculated to freeze 
alcohol. The severity of her shirt-waist, 
snowy white but of antique skimpiness, 
added to her discouraging general effect, 
and her eyeglasses completed it—and yet, 
* when she recognized Judd, the hard lines 
around her tightly compressed mouth re- 
laxed. One might almost have said that 
she smiled. The sound that she emitted 
when Judd haltingly made known to her 
his desire to see Mr. Reeder, short and 
discordant as it was, could hardly have 
been meant for anything but a laugh. 

“You know it’s no use,” she said. “I’ve 
particular orders—but I think somebody 
has left the door unlatched, and—” 

She tried the latch to make sure. 

“And I’m too busy to notice whether 
you take advantage of it,” she added as 
she turned to her desk and became ab- 
sorbed in nothing in particular. Where- 
upon Judd, finding that there was actually 
no bar to his entrance, slipped unobtru- 
sively inside and made his way to Mr. 
Reeder’s room. 

“My God!” exclaimed Mr. Reeder. 
“You again!” 

Imagine, consecutively, in that exclama- 
tion, profound amazement, absolute dis- 
gust, red-faced rage and a convincing 
threat of instant assault and battery. He 
was a big man, too. 

He brought a big fist down on his desk 
with a thump that sent a spurt of ink 
from the well over the blotting-pad. His 
voice rose in a roar: 

“Understand once and for all that I 
don’t want any Balzac; I don’t want any 





O. Henry, or Kipling or Shakespeare or 
Mark Twain or Bill Nye or Billy Sunday 
nor anything between covers. Confound 
your persistent, pestilent half-calf marble- 
edged impudence, if you say ‘book’—” 

“Excuse me,” said Judd with calm and 
dignity. “I think there has been a mis- 
understanding all along. I shouldn’t think 
of intruding on you to sell books. I’m 
representing the Vesuvian Mutual Life 
and Accident Insurance Company, and I 
wanted to sell you some insurance.” 

For a moment Mr. Reeder glared at 
him, and then in the most disconcerting 
manner he roared with laughter. 

“Sit down,” he said. “I'll give you five 
minutes.” 


i* was spring again by this time, and 
Myrtilla’s winter had been on the whole 
one of discontent. At twenty discontent 
is not altogether unusual, but Myrtilla 
had never been that sort of girl, and 
in the little home circle they noticed it. 
“Grouchy,” said Jimsey. “Spats out at 
a fellow like the deuce!” Well, she did 
spat out once in a while, if you didn’t 
want to call it a flash of natural indigna- 
tion, and a certain melancholy pensive- 
ness is sometimes misconstrued as grouch. 
Myrtilla had said that she hated Bos- 
cowen—and the people. She did. As for 
the people, of course there were some 
perfectly lovely girls--one or two, any- 
way,—but the boys! Well, Maurice 
Ames for instance, and Johnny Barlow! 
They had resumed their attentions, those 
two, soon after Judd Picton left the sub- 
urb. Even Bert Fletcher came back. 
Still, they weren’t like poor Judd; they 
could take a hint, and they were begin- 
ning to come less frequently. As for Bos- 
cowen, it was more to get out of it 
than any serious devotion to musical art 
that took Myrtilla to a Wabash Avenue 
piano-studio three times a week. Funny, 
though, how nervous she always got when 
she came to the Madison Street bridge, 
and how (for the world is a mighty small 
place) she was always half expecting to 
see Judd striding along to meet her—or 
to hear him tagging behind. 

She was thinking that herself as she came 
outside for a breath of the fresh spring air 
and a touch of the bright spring sun and 
perched herself on the porch-railing. It 
was the afternoon of the morning that 
Judd got Mr. Reeder for five thousand. 
Not porch-weather yet exactly, but it 
would be before so very long, and they 
would have to get out the hickory chairs 
and the grass mats. Yes, it was funny, 
that sense of expectancy that she had. 
She remembered just how he used to come 
here along Rosemary Avenue—briskly, 
with his head up and his chest out—un- 
til he caught sight of the porch crowd; 
then he would seem to hesitate and lag 
and generally slump. In the same way 
his face, when he thought himself un- 
observed, had an expression of quiet 
force—she had often noticed—that made 
the change, when she spoke to him, the 
more remarkable. Not such an un- 
pleasant change, either—something inno- 
cent and sweet, not really silly. 

She glanced down the avenue. Yes, 
he would be striding along just as this 
young man was coming now. Funny that 
she knew it was Judd on the instant, 
and yet, as he was then so much a part 
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of her thoughts, her realization of the 
fact was incomplete until of a suddeq | 
her breath failed her and her heart beat 
so quickly that she put out her hand tg 
a pillar of the porch for support. 

He showed much of his old embarrags- 
ment, but Myrtilla felt none of her old 
irritation or amusement. She was her 
Self struggling, and not too successfully 
for self-possession; and somehow Judd 
saw that and it gave him more confidence, 
The possibility of a ladylike equivalent 
for “My God! You again!” had occurred 
to him. But Myrtilla was glad to see 
him. And wasn’t the day glorious? And 
oh, he really must come in. 

“Not yet—please,” said Judd. 
to tell you something first.” 

“I want to tell you something,” said 
Myrtilla, with an effort. 

Her cheeks were glowing as she told if 
and Judd at his worst was never moe 
lame and disjointed than she was in the 
telling. “And so—you see, you wee 
gone, and I couldn’t write. I did write 
but— And we were all so sorry. And= 
and we’ve missed you.” ; 

“Have you missed me?” asked Judd. 4 

“Yes,” said Myrtilla, meeting his dire 
look, although her eyes fell immediateh 
“T have been very sorry,” she added. ¢ 

“Tt was my fault,” said Judd. “I cami 
blame you. You didn’t understand, @ 
course. How could you? That’s why 
came to-day—to tell you how it wass 
sort of explain myself. To-day—I wa 
to explain myself. I came— : 

“I want to tell you. I’m a fool; 
know that. In my business I’m a fo 
but—somehow people seem to make 
lowance for me. I guess they’re kind 
sorry for me. Anyway, they’ve alw 
been pretty good to me, most always 
after a while, even if they weren’t just 
first; and I had sense enough to know f 
if I didn’t get sore, I'd get a chance 
explain what I wanted, sooner or later. 
banked on that. But I guess I took 
too much for granted that you wot 
know why I kept coming here. I did 
make myself clear. Somehow—I was 
full of you, it seemed that you wo 
know, and that I’d get my chance. Thi 
why I kept coming. You see, you aret 
only girl I ever thought of, or spoke 
more than just to speak. But you did 
understand, naturally. I might have 
been coming to pass the time, and 
wouldn’t have intruded— That is 
I came to-day—to tell you plainly why 
came. I—” 

He stopped abruptly. All through # 
remarkably long speech Myrtilla 1 
stared away from him at the house 
posite—absently. It seemed as if 
had not been listening. He felt a chill 
his heart, a failure of the courage 
had sustained him. Her eyes remai 
fixed upon the house opposite, and 
did not shift them by so much as a hal 
breadth even when she said: 

“Well, why don’t you tell me plaif 

“Because I love you,” said J 
“You didn’t know that, did you?”# 

“No,” answered Myrtilla. “I tho 
you liked me, but I didn’t know that 
loved me, and I didn’t know—” 

She turned to him, her bosom 
ing, and her face reddened glorio 
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“T didn’t know—until I saw you 
now—that I loved you, Judd.” 
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‘*In building for vigor and joy 
This keystone 
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I always employ. 
Though archly inclined 
With a frolicsome mind. 

This shows I'm a sensible boy.” 


The 
Keystone 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 
fits into your daily menu 
like a perfect keystone in 
a Roman arch. 


Almost every day you 
find some occasion whereit 
seems as if this delicious 
soup was made expressly 
for that particular use. Its 
exceptional quality and 
flavor make it the ideal 
soup-course for a company 


dinner or formalluncheon. Again, it provides exactly the wholesome 
invigorating introduction you want for any family meal. You haven't 
a food-product in your larder more acceptable and satisfying than 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


It is just the nourishing appetizer 
which the tired men folks crave when 
they come home ‘“‘done up” from the 
day’s work. The children thrive on it. 
And yourself—busy and often fatigued 
from extra demands on your time and 
strength—find there is nothing which 
meets your physical needs more com- 
pletely than this delightful soup—so 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case. This 
And you have the mainstay of a 
pleasing meal always at hand when you want it. 


lightens delivery cost. 


Asparagus Clam Chowder 
Beef Consomme 
Bouillon Julienne 
Celery Mock Turtle 
Chicken Mulligatawny 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail 


Camptell. > YOUPS ‘Seg 


DAN D=Weil 


LOOS FOR JrJZ RED 


nutritious, so tempting, so easily di- 
gested; and all ready for your enjoy- 
ment any time at three minutes’ notice. 

You can have it as light or as 
hearty as you choose. You can serve 
it plain — simply adding hot water, or 
as a rich Cream of Tomato—adding 
milk instead of water. And there are 
many other inviting ways to prepare it. 


Pea 

Pepper Pot 
Printanier 

Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 
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A DABBLE IN INIQUITY 


(Continued from 
page 94) 





looked into her lap. “Then that’s the 
part I like too,” she answered. 

Theodore didn’t speak again—he didn’t 
dare. 

The second act was like unto the first. 
Indeed, there was no inherent reason why 
it shouldn’t have been the first. When it 
was over, they betook themselves to the 
midnight entertainment at the roof-garden. 
They were conducted to their table, in 
the horseshoe of tables facing the stage 
and half surrounding the open space in 
front. Over their heads ran a glass run- 
way. Around them the tables were fast 
filling up. It was a much dressed-up 
crowd, and waiters bustled. 

“Now,” said Theodore, “we are at a 
‘joint.’ We’ve simply got to drink cham- 
pagne and eat lobster.” 

“Must I drink champagne?” the girl 
asked. There was just a note of alarm in 
her voice. 

“Who ever heard of a vampire that 
didn’t?” said Theodore. “You must. I 
feel the spirit of evil descending upon me. 
I shall force you to.” 

He ordered it forthwith, and the girl, 
picking up the menu-card and seeing the 
prices, gasped. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t!” she cried. 
never forgive myself.” 

“Come, come!” said he. “None of that! 
What a way for a vampire to talk!” 


“Til 


HE next half-hour was a strange ex- 

perience for Theodore Tweedy. He 
drank a glass of the wine, and then another 
glass, while the girl was sipping hers, and 
tried to get out of his mind the leering 
glances of the men about him as the 
scantily clad girls of the performing com- 
pany walked on the glass runway over the 
tables or moved about:on the floor so close 
: to the spectators that those at the front 
could touch them. But the wine simply 
made the room swim a little, and he 
stopped. Around them, at the tables, 
many women were smoking, and he ex- 
tended his case to his companion. 

She looked at him quietly and gravely. 

“Would you like to see me?” she asked. 

“You wanted to be a vampire, didn’t 
you? They always smoke,” he replied. 

“You’re not answering my question. 
Would you like to see me?” 

Her eyes were still on his. They were 
honest eyes, quiet, gray eyes. 

“No!” he said. 

“Do you enjoy this ‘joint’?” she asked 
again. 

“T enjoy being here with you.” 

“Let’s go now,” said she. 

“As you like.” 

They descended in the elevator in 
silence, and presently they stood on the 
curb, inhaling the fresh air. The rain 
had ceased, and a moon, high up, was 
visible over the canon slit of the street. 

“Ts that being wicked?” the girl asked 
finally, nodding back toward the roof. 

“T am assured that it is,” Theodore re- 
plied. “I’m sorry it didn’t work out bet- 
ter. What can we do now? I told you I 
was ignorant.” 

“T guess you’d better take me home and 
not spend any more of your good money 


on my foolish whims,” said Mary Hunni- 
well soberly. The laughter had quite gone 
from her voice. 

“No!” cried Theodore. “I have an in- 
spiration. It comes to me from a story I 
read. There’s one very wicked thing we 
can do, we must do. Here, wait till I call 
a cab—” 

“No, no—no more cabs! It’s pleasant 
now.” 

“Sh!” said Theodore boldly. “I am cap- 
tain here.” 

He signaled a cab, handed her in and 
then, with a heroic effort of the will, said 
to the driver in a voice that actually 
sounded casual: “Drive around through 
Central Park—slowly.” 


E slammed shut the door, however, 
without daring to look at the expres- 
sion on the driver’s face. 

The girl had sunk back on the cushion. 
They moved in silence through the lights 
of Longacre Square and up Broadway. 
Theodore, trembling a little at his daring 
and at the warm intimacy of the cab in- 
terior, made an effort at speech but failed. 
Then the cab entered the Park and seemed 
to flow along past the lamps and the inter- 
vening dark stretches. 

“Ts this wicked?” said a voice beside 
him softly. “It seems very pleasant to 
me.” 

“Oh, it is pleasant!” Theodore ex- 
claimed. “It’s so pleasant that it must be 
wicked.” 

The girl laughed. “You are a Puritan!” 


she said. “I don’t feel wicked at all.” 
“Don’t you? That’s too bad. I hoped 
—I hoped—” 
“Ves?” 


“Well, I hoped maybe you would feel 
real vampirish.”’ 

“Oh, I do feel that,” said she. “All your 
hard-earned money I’ve squandered to- 
night! And now more of it—and here 1 
am so comfortable and happy that I don’t 
care! Isn’t that vampirish enough for 
you?” 

“Yes, I suppose I ought to be satisfied,” 
he agreed judicially. “But you don’t look 
like a vampire.” 

In the flash of a passing lamp he leaned 
toward her, laughing, to look in her face, 
and met her eyes on his. He still looked 
at her, and when the next lamp flashed, 
their eyes were still together. Then Theo- 
dore did something strange and new for 
him. He put out his hand and took 
hers, which lay white and gloveless on her 
lap. His spine went cold,.and his heart 
seemed to be choking him, but she did not 
draw her hand away. Instead, in some 
mysterious manner, he felt her shoulder 
touch his, her knee touch his, and all his 
being thrilled. Thus they rode in silence 
for several minutes, and in the lamps’ 
flashes he could see her eyes, still looking 
at him. He wanted to kiss her, but he 
didn’t dare. 

Finally she lowered her eyes, but she 
still let her shoulder lean to his. 

“Is this the way vampires should act?” 
she whispered. 

“Don’t say that!” Theodore cried 
sharply. “Never say that again!” 








“Why not?” 

“Because—because this isn’t play wick. 
edness, It’s—it’s—it’s beatific reality!” 

He felt her fingers slip from his, her 
shoulder withdrawn. 

“T think we’d better go home now,” she 
said after a little silence. “I’ve just 
remembered I’m a poor working-girl.” 


, 

- 

7 

"T Recmore gave the order. She made | 
nervous small-talk as they rolled down 

the nearly deserted city streets. re 

On the steps of her dark boarding-house, 9 
the curb below quite deserted, Theodore | 
found clumsy words. 

“J—TI hope you’re not angry with me?” 
he said. 

“Angry!” A wistful smile played on 
her lips as she looked at him. “You have 
been perfectly dear to me this evening # 
and I sha’n’t soon forget it.” 

“But when the play stopped— Couldn't 
we just play out this one evening? Wont 
you please féei wicked to the end?” 

She shook her head. 
wicked any more.” 

“Why?” 

Again the wistful smile. “You area 
man—you couldn’t understand,” she an § 
swered. 

“TI can see you are lovely,” Theodor 
suddenly heard himself say, to his om 
amazement. 

“Don’t—please!” 

“Do—please!” this same stranger to 
him repeated. “A vampire to the end of 
the evening! You have me wholly in you 
power.” 

He leaned over her; he took both her 
hands and felt them tremble. She averted 
her face a second and then looked up a 
him. 

“I shall never forgive myself—never, 
never!” she cried, tears swimming into her 
eyes. And then she let him kiss her. Jj 

Theodore found himself standing alow 
on the old brownstone steps. He walkel 
down them in a daze. He walked out into 
Washington Square, flooded now wil 
moonlight which shone on the wet asphalt 
At first he could not realize that he 
himself. He felt hot and dizzy, fulls 
turbulent emotions. It seemed as if 
the world had changed since morning. ff 
had kissed a woman! He had been dat 
ing, gloriously, intoxicatingly daring! 

He kept on walking around the Squi 
excitedly at first, and then more calail. 
Of course, there wasn’t really anythil 
very daring about it, he decided judicial 
by the second time around: After 
what is‘a kiss at such a time? After 
he had but done what some instinct 
hers—he couldn’t, of course, be expect? 
to understand all the why’s and whet 
fore’s of it—demanded. And it was! 
own instinct too, stronger than he. Sv 
instincts are natural and wonderful. Wi! 
is a kiss? 

“A rose-red dot upon the letter i in# 
ing,” came into his mind, and out om} 
lips, so that he heard himself repeat 
aloud this line from “Cyrano” to# 
empty Square. 

Then he walked around the Square 
the third time, more slowly still. “ 


“No, I can’t fee 
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Sunlight can be kind or cruel 


Strong sunlight is the real proof of your skin’s beauty. At night, 
under soft shaded lights, you may succeed in making your skin 
appear attractive, but how does it look by day? 


AN you face the strong sun- 
light with confidence? 


Is your skin so fine in texture, 
so soft and clear that you do not 
hesitate to be seen with your face 
bathed in sunshine? Scientists say, 
strong sunlight is a thousand times 
stronger than ordinary electric light. 


You can look well in 
daylight, too 


There is no reason why your 
skin should wot be clear and love- 
ly, always. 


The Woodbury treatments are 
based on this fundamental fact: 
every day a change takes place in 
your skin. The 6éld skin dies, new 
forms. This new skin, when treat- 
ed by the lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap, can be rendered de- 
lightfully clear, smooth and free 
from all blemishes. 


If you want to know how beau- 
tiful your skin can be—not only 
at night—but in the daytime, too 


For sale wherever toilet goods are sold 


—just try the following treatment 
tonight. 


Follow these directions 
carefully 


Just before retiring, wash your 
face and neck with plenty of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap and warm 
water. Work up a good soapy 
lather in your hands and rub thor- 
oughly into the pores, using an 
upward and outward motion. Do 
this until the skin feels somewhat 
sensitive. Rinse well in warm 
water, then in cold. If possible, rub 
your skin for five minutes with a 
piece of ice, and dry carefully. 


This Woodbury treatment, used 
nightly, should produce a marked 
improvement in a week or ten 
days. If kept up regularly it will 
give you a complexion you will be 
proud of ! 


You can secure Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap at your druggist’s, or 
at any counter where toilet prep- 


arations are sold. One 25c cake is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks. 


Send for this booklet and 
sample cake 


The many Woodbury treatments for 
the various troubles of the skin are all 
given in the booklet ‘* A skin you love 
to touch."’ ‘This booklet is wrapped 
about every cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap. For 4c we will send you this 
booklet and a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap large enough for a week of any 
Woodbury treatment. Write today ! 
Address The Andrew Jergens Co. ,1712 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 271aSher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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ing”’—“loving’—good heavens, was he 
falling in love? Had he fallen in love? 
Would she think his kiss meant that? Was 
that why she was so reluctant at the end, 
when his desire mastered him? The walk 
ended. He fled in dismay to his rooms and 
began to undress. He lay long awake, 
wondering how you acted when you met 
the next day a woman whom you had 
kissed the night before. 

Of course, if Theodore had been wiser, 
he would have wondered how the woman 
would act. 


HE awoke in the morning expecting to 
find that nothing had happened; and 
at once realized that it all had happened. 
In fact, the very first thing he remembered 
was her face in the dusk of the cab, and 
now he thought of a sonnet of Rossetti’s, 
with the lines: 


Or when in the dusk hours (we two alone), 
Close-kissed and eloquent of still replies 
Thy twilight-hidden glimmering visage 


hes, 
And my soul only sees thy soul its own. 


The remembered words thrilled him. He 
had a basis of experience to test them by 
he had never possessed before. “Twilight- 
hidden glimmering visage”—yes, that ex- 
actly described it; and how tense with 
tingling longing was that visage, were those 
words! 

Then he remembered that he had got to 
face her again, of course. How was he 
going to act? He decided to act in a 
casual way, as if nothing at all had hap- 
pened, and—as a measure of atonement to 
show her the real respect in which he held 
her—to invite her to a concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra the next evening. 
That, surely, was eminently respectable 
and would square up for the cabaret, if 
not wholly for the kiss. Thus he medi- 
tated as he dressed, proving how largely 
the human biped is controlled by pure 
reason. 


UT it was late in the afternoon before 

Theodore finally entered the store. 
She was selling a book to a young man 
with shell-rim spectacles, and they both 
were laughing gayly, on the best of terms. 
Theodore had a pang. From behind a pile 
of novels he watched them. The man 
seemed to him extremely foolish—he was 
so evidently trying to make an impression. 
He wondered how Miss Hunniwell could 
actually like it, as she seemed to do. 

Finally, as the man was going, he caught 
her eye. She colored for the briefest in- 
stant and then came toward him with a 
smile. 

“How do you do?” she said. “That man 
was the famous author of the latest best- 
seller. Have you seen it?” 

She picked up a volume with a glowing 
wrapper and passed it to him. 

He put it down on the counter, without 
a glance. 

“You seemed to find him extremely in- 
teresting,” said he. “Is his book as fas- 
cinating?” 

The girl lifted her eyes to his with a 
brief show of surprise, and then she re- 
plied: “No book is as interesting as a 
man.” 

“And none so hard to understand as a 
woman,” said he. 

He knew that he wasn’t assuming a 
casual manner. He knew that his voice 





was absurdly betraying his absurd feelings, 
and he colored hotly. He also realized 
that it was she who was quite calm and 
casual. 

“Of course not,” she said with a smile. 
“That’s why so many are written about us. 
What can I do for you to-day?” 

“T—I wanted—” he stammered. 

“I know—you want Masefield’s new 
poems. They came in this morning. Wait, 
I'll get a copy.” 

“Yes, that’s it,” he said weakly, follow- 
ing her toward the poetry corner. She 
handed him the book, which he pretended 
to examine, while she arranged—or pre- 
tended to arrange—a disarranged shelf. 

“See here,” he suddenly blurted out, 
“will you let me take you to the Boston 
Symphony concert to-morrow night? It— 
it’s not wicked. It—it—it’s what we 
ought to go to.” 

He saw now it was she who was color- 
ing. She went on piling the books, how- 
ever, and did not look at him. 

“T don’t think I can,” she finally said. 

“But you must. It—it’s not fair to me 
not to come. I took you to such a poor 
show last night. I want to make amends. 
Don’t you like music?” 

“Ves, I like music very much.” 

“Don’t you like the Boston band?” 

“Ves, the few times I’ve heard it I 
thought it was marvelous.” 

“Well, d-d-don’t you like me?” 

Miss Hunniwell shot him the briefest 
glance. ‘Why are you really asking me to 
go?” she said, her voice very low. 

“Because—because—” Theodore paused 
and drew in his breath. Then he rushed 
on: “Because it was so heavenly being 
bad with you that it must be celestial to 
be good with you—now, that’s honest!” 

He finished in a flush of happy embar- 
rassment, suddenly experiencing the sen- 
sation of ridding himself of a confession. 

The girl once more darted a look into 
his face, and something she saw there 
made her smile, softly, to herself, 

“T’ll go on one condition,” she said 
slowly. 

“And that is?” 

“That you don’t come for me with a 
cab. We are simple folks—at least, I am. 
I belong in the bus class, at the outside.” 

“Tl even take the subway if you'll go,” 
said Theodore; and he departed radiant. 


HEY went to the concert in a Fifth 
Avenue bus and sedately took their 

seats in the sedately respectable atmos- 
phere of a Boston Symphony audience—an 
atmosphere as unemotional as a poem by 
Longfellow, Theodore whispered in her 
ear, delighted at his joke. 

The girl laughed. “It makes me think 
of home,” she said. 

“That was where?” 

But before she could tell him, the con- 
ductor came out, and the concert began. 

The atmosphere was not long unemo- 
tional for Theodore. He _ responded 
deeply to pure beauty of sound, and still 
more to melodic line, and with his eyes 
half closed, he listened to the tonic boil- 
ing of the orchestra and yearned to grasp 
the hand he knew lay so close to his own, 
for sympathy. The desire became so 
strong that he opened his eyes and stole 
a look at her. She felt it at once, and 
she smiled at him, as much as to say: 
“Yes, how beautiful it is!” He could 
barely restrain his impulse then. 
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When the concert was over, and they 
went out in the moonlight, she said: “Let’s 
walk.” They set off down Seventh Ave- 
nue, toward the yellow glow of Longacre 
Square, and she finished the tale of her 
childhood. He learned how she came to 
New York to study, how her father died, 
how she had at once to find some means 
of-Supporting a brother and sister. The 
brother would be through college in June. 
The sister, too, was getting along. But it 
was hard not to see them except once a 
year, when she had her brief vacation. 

“You are wonderful!” cried Theodore. 

“Oh, no I’m not,” she laughed. “I’m 
doing my job like thousands of others, 
with considerably less cause to complain.” 

“Just the same, you are wonderful,” he 
repeated. “You are wonderful, and that 
electric beer-sign up there is beautiful, and 
all these crowds and lights are suddenly 
pleasant in my sight, and I vote this ab- 
surd planet a decent place, after all!” 

“Why the lyric rapture?” she laughed. 

“Because you are going to take my arm 
to keep from getting lost in the shuffle,’ 
he answered. 

“T wont get lost,” said she. 

“Yes, you will.” And he put her arm 
through his, and walked on in happy 
silence till they were through the press. 
Then she gently withdrew it. 

They took a car below the Opera House, 
and at her door she turned and thanked 
him for the evening. 

“Tt has been a lovely treat,” she said, 
“and I’ve poorly repaid you by gossiping 
about my petty personal affairs.” 

“You've repaid me a thousandfold. I— 
I don’t know many people. I’ve not the 
knack. I—I feel as if I were really get- 
ting to know you. It—it—it has been 
wonderful, being good with you!” 

She put out her hand to say good night, 
and clasped his fingers with a pleasant 
friendliness. 

“I’m glad you feel so,” she said, and 
vanished in the doorway. 


O*X the way to his rooms Theodore 
planned a dinner-party. He also 
wondered how he could help the young 
brother in college. He also recalled the 
touch of her arm on his elbow, the pressure 
of her fingers. 

“T’m in love with her!” he suddenly 
exclaimed as he was taking off his shoes. 

Having arrived at this sensible conclu- 
sion, he was enormously disturbed. It 
meant a complete revolution of his life; it 
meant the obliteration of all landmarks, 
the embarkation on an uncharted sea. And 
it meant, if she could learn to love him, 
that he would kiss her again, and this time 
she would let him, not as a game, not at a 
moment’s mad whim, but forever and ever 
—the sweetest lips in the world! Theo- 
dore sat staring at his shoes on the floor, 
lost in a rosy reverie. 

It is recorded that love made a man of 
action of Romeo the dreamer. It did not 
have that immediate effect on Theodore. 
Life is less condensed than poetic drama. 
It made him the host at a dinner-party, at 


another concert, at a theater, on a Sunday 


expedition into the country, even. Yet he 
did not speak the words he knew he had 
got'to speak. He had a glorious time, and 
their friendship deepened, and all his days, 
were full of the thought of her, but yet he» 
seemed no nearer the fatal speech—7 
further than ever, indeed, from the touch © 
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of her sweet lips. She did not even shake 
hands when she said good night any more 
—they were on such comradely terms. 

Finally he decided on a course of action. 
When they left the theater, he ignored her 
protest and called a cab. 

“Through Central Park,” he said once 
more to the driver. 


E girl had shrunk a little away from 
him, into a corner. He looked into 
her face as they passed under a lamp. 

“Your ‘twilight-hidden glimmering vis- 
age!’” he whispered. 

“What did you say?” 

“T was quoting Rossetti,” he fumbled, 
lacking courage to finish the quotation. 

“Why have you done this?” she de- 
manded in a low voice. “After you've 
been so nice, and let me forget that 
night!” 

“But I’ve not forgotten it!” he cried. 
“Tt was the first night of my new life. I 
don’t want to forget it! Why do you want 
to forget it?” 

“How can you‘ask?” she said. 


“But I do ask. Why do you want to 
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forget it? If it was so sweet for me, could 
it have been ali unpleasant for you?” 

“It wasn’t unpleasant—that’s just the 
trouble,” she replied with averted face. 
“It—it was delightful. You see, I’m 
honest.” 

“Then why forget it?” 

She darted him one of her quick looks 
in the dusk. “How funny you are! Do 
you really believe a nice girl is proud of 
being a flirt?” 

“Yes, I suppose you were flirting,” said 
Theodore slowly. “It was all so wonder- 
ful to me that I’m afraid I’ve been assum- 
ing all along what I wanted to be true.” 

“What you wanted to be true?” 

Hé suddenly fumbled for her hand in 
the dark and held it hungrily. 

“T wanted it to be true that you felt as 
I did!” he said. “The—the gates of para- 
dise opened for me. I—I—I’ve thought 
of nothing but you ever since. Miss Hun- 
niwell—Mary—I—I love you!” 

She did not withdraw her hand, but he 
felt it tremble a little. 

“You mean you loved me then?” she 
whispered. 








“I don’t know. I guess so. I guess I’ve 
always loved you. I only know that when 
I saw your twilight-hidden glimmering 
visage in the cab that night, when you 
touched me, when I kissed you, all the 
world went upside down for me, and now 
I’ve got to have you or perish.” 

He spoke softly, intensely, leaning 
toward her, carried out of himself. 

Then he saw that she was weeping, and 
he put his arm about her and drew her to 
his side. She looked up presently as a 
light flashed past; and as the shadow fol- 
lowed, their lips met. 

“TIt—it is so funny,” she said softly. 

“What is so funny?” 

“That this dear thing should have come 
about by our being wicked.” 

“We were never wicked!” he cried. 

“Oh, yes we were,” she answered. “I 
insist that we were. I want it that way.” 

“Well, you pass comprehension!” said 
he. “A minute ago—”’ 

She laughed, softly. 

“Don’t try to understand,” she an- 
swered. “Just hold me close, and never 
let me be lonely again.” 





(Continued from 
page 68) 





be interested to see our burl-redwood- 
paneled dining-room Uncle Seth is so 
proud of. I’m too recent an arrival to 
know the hour at which Uncle Seth dines, 
but I'll let you know later and name a 
definite date. Would Thursday night be 
convenient ?” 

“Perfectly. 
times.” 

She bade him good night. As he turned 
from the telephone, his father looked up. 
“What are you going to do to-morrow, 
lad?” he queried. 

“IT have to do some thinking to-mor- 
row,” Bryce answered. “So I’m going up 
into Cardigan’s Redwoods to do it. Up 
there a fellow can get set, as it were, to 
put over a thought with a punch in it.” 

“The dogwoods and rhododendron are 
blooming now,” the old man murmured 
wistfully. Bryce knew what he was think- 
ing of. “I'll attend to the flowers for 
Mother,” he assured Cardigan, and he 
added fiercely: “And I'll attend to the 
battle for Father. We may lose, but that 
man Pennington will know he’s been in 
a fight before we fin—” 

He broke off abruptly, for he had just 
remembered that he was to dine at the 
Pennington house the following Thursday 
—and he was not the sort of man who 
smilingly breaks bread with his enemy. 


Thank you a_ thousand 


CHAPTER X 
FOR many years there had been installed 


in Cardigan’s mill a clock set to United 
States observatory time and corrected 
hourly by the telegraph-company. It was 
the only clock of its kind in Sequoia; 
hence folk set their watches by it, or 
rather by the whistle on Cardigan’s mill. 
With a due appreciation of the important 
function of this clock toward his fellow- 
citizens, old Zeb Curry, the chief engineer 
and a stickler for being on time, was most 
meticulous in his whistle-blowing. With 


a sage and prophetic eye fixed upon the 
face of the clock, and a particularly greasy 
hand grasping the whistle-cord, Zeb would 
wait until the clock registered exactly six- 
fifty-nine and a half—whereupon the 
seven o'clock whistle would commence 
blowipg, to cease instantly upon the stroke 
of the hour. 

It was old Zeb’s pride and boast that 
with a single exception, during the sixteen 
years the clock had been in service, no 
man could say that Zeb had been more 
than a second late er early with his 
whistle-blowing. That exception occurred 
when Bryce Cardigan, invading the en- 
gine-room while Zeb was at luncheon, 
looped the whistle-cord until the end 
dangled seven feet above ground. As a 
consequence Zeb, who was a short, fat 
little man, was forced to leap at it several 
times before success crowned his efforts 
and the whistle blew. Thereafter for the 
remainder of the day his reason tottered 
on its throne, due to the fact that Bryce 
induced every mill-employee to call upon 
the engineer and remind him that he must 
be growing old, since he was no longer 
dependable! 

On the morning following Bryce Cardi- 
gan’s return to Sequoia, Zeb Curry, as per 
custom, started his engine at six-fifty- 
eight. That gave the huge band-saws 
two minutes in which to attain their 
proper speed and afforded Dan Kenyon, 
the head sawyer, ample time to run his 
steam log-carriage out to the end of the 
track; for Daniel, too, was a reliable man 
in the matter of starting his daily uproar 
on time. 

At precisely six-fifty-nine and a half, 
therefore, the engineer’s hand closed over 
the handle of the whistle-cord, and Dan 
Kenyon, standing on the steam-carriage 
with his hand on the lever, took a thirty- 
second squint through a rather grimy 
window that gave upon the drying-yard 
and the mill-office at the head of it. 

The whistle ceased blowing, but still 


Dan Kenyon stood at his post, oblivious 
of the hungry saws. Ten seconds passed; 
then Zeb Curry, immeasurably scandal- 
ized at Daniel’s tardiness, tooted the 
whistle sharply twice; whereupon Dan 
woke up, threw over the lever and walked 
his log up to the saw. 


OR the next five hours Zeb Curry had 

no opportunity to discuss the matter 
with the head sawyer. After blowing the 
twelve o’clock whistle, however, he hur- 
ried over to the dining-hall, where the 
mill hands already lined the benches, 
shoveling food into their mouths as only 
a lumberman or a miner can. Dan Kenyon 
sat at the head of the table in the place 
of honor sacred to the head sawyer, and 
when his mouth would permit of some 
activity other than mastication, Zeb Curry 
caught his eye. 

“Hey, you, Dan Kenyon,” he shouted 
across the table, “what happened to you 
this mornin’? It was sixteen seconds be- 
tween the tail end o’ my whistle an’ the 
front end o’ your whinin’. First thing you 
know, you'll be gittin’ so slack an’ careless- 
like some other man’ll be ridin’ that log- 
carriage 0’ yourn.” 

“T was struck dumb,” Dan Kenyon re- 
plied. “I just stood there like one o’ these 
here graven images. Last night on my 
way home from work I heerd the young 
feller was back—he got in just as we was 
knockin’ off for the day; an’ this mornin’, 
just as you cut loose, Zeb, I’ll be danged 
if he didn’t show up in front o’ the office 
door, fumblin’ for the keyhole. Yes sirree! 
That boy gets in at six o’clock last night 
an’ turns to on his paw’s job when the 
whistle blows this mornin’ at seven.” 

“You mean young Bryce Cardigan?” 
Zeb queried incredulously. 

“T shore do.” 

“Taint possible,” Zeb declared. “You 
seen a new bookkeeper, mebbe, but you 
didn’t see Bryce. He aint no such hog 


for labor as his daddy before him, I’m 
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tellin’ you. 
in his body, for there aint, but because 
that there boy’s got too much sense to 
come boilin’ down to work at seven o’clock 


the very first mornin’ he’s back from noses an’ canucks an’ wild Irish went out tinguishers filled with stale chemical— 


Yurrup.” 
“T’m layin’ you ten to one I seen him,” 


Dan replied defiantly, “an’ what’s more, o’ you any better’n you ought to be, an’ the job. Besides, he’s changed the grad. © 


I'll bet a good cigar—a ten-center straight 


—the boy don’t leave till six o’clock to- around Cardigan’s mill since the old man boards with hard-grained streaks in them 


night.” 

“You're on,” answered the chief en- 
gineer. ‘“Them’s lumberjack hours, man. 
From seven till six means work—an’ only 
fools an’ hosses keeps them hours.” 

The head sawyer leaned across the table 
and pounded with the handle of his knife 
until he had the attention of all present. 
“I’m a-goin’ to tell you young fellers 
somethin’,” he announced. “Ever since 


the old boss got so he couldn’t look after winder, when John Cardigan wasn’t away our grades. First thing he did was to call 


his business with his own eyes, things has 
been goin’ to blazes round this sawmill, 
but they aint a-goin’ no more. How do I 
know? Well, I'll tell you. All this fore- 
noon I kept my eye on the office door—I 
can see it through a mill winder; an’ I’m 
tellin’ you the old boss didn’t show up 
till ten o’clock, which the old man aint 
never been a ten o’clock business man at 
no time. Don’t that prove the boy’s took 
his place?” 


ONFUSED murmurs of affirmation 

and negation ran up and down the long 
table. Dan tapped with his knife again. 
“You hear me,” he warned. “Thirty year 
I’ve been ridin’ John Cardigan’s log-car- 
riages; thirty year I’ve been gittin’ every- 
thin’ out of a log it’s possible to git out, 
which is more’n you fellers at the trim- 
mers can git out of a board after I’ve 
sawed it off the cant. There’s a lot o’ you 
young fellers that’ve been takin’ John 
Cardigan’s money under false pretenses, 
so if I was you I’d keep both eyes on my 
job hereafter. For a year I’ve been 
claimin’ that good No. 2 stock has been 
chucked into the slab-fire as refuge lum- 
ber.” (Dan meant refuse lumber.) “But 
it wont be done no more. The raftsman 
tells me he seen Bryce down at the end 
o’ the conveyin’ belt givin’ that refuge 
lumber the once-over—so step easy.” 

“What does young Cardigan know 
about runnin’ a sawmill?” a planer-man 
demanded bluntly. 
been away to college an’ travelin’ the past 
six years.” 

“Wa-ll,” drawled the head sawyer, “you 


git to talkin’ with him some day an’ see to ride the log-carriage, Dan. You’ve been manded of that functionary; and 
how much he knows about runnin’ a saw- at it a long time; so, with the utmost being informed, he retired to the off 
What he knows will surprise you. good will in the world toward you, you’re and called up the Sequoia meat-market. 


mill. 
Yes, indeed, you'll find he knows con- 
siderable. He’s picked up loose shingles 
around the yard an’ bundled ’em in vaca- 
tion times, an’ I want to see the shingle- 
weaver that can learn him some tricks. 
Also, I’ve had him come up on the steam 
carriage more’n once an’ saw up logs, 
while at times I’ve seen him put in a week 
or two on the sortin’ table. In a pinch, 
with a lot o’ vessels loadin’ here at the 
dock an’ the skippers raisin’ Cain because 


they wasn’t gettin’ their cargo fast enough, added without waiting for the overjoyed turning to his father’s old manager, 
I’ve seen him work nights an’ Sundays Dan to answer him, “you’ve got to get Thomas Sinclair. 
tallyin’ with the best o’ them. Believe away with it, because I- discharged the order to take the swill home to his he 
mill-superintendent I found on the job and nobody watches him. Things 

“An’ I'll tell you somethin’ else,’ Zeb when I got down here this morning. He’s certainly gone to the devil,” he conti 
Curry cut in. “If the new boss ever tells been letting too many profits go into the 
you to do a thing his way, you do it an’ slab-fire. In fact, the entire plant has “I’ve never paid any attention to mal 


me, that boy can grade lumber.” 


more about it than you do or not.” 
“A whole lot o’ your dagos an’ bohunks 
that’s come into the woods since the biue- 


had better keep your eyes open,” Dan 
Kenyon warned sagely. “There aint none 


things have been pretty durned slack 


went blind, but—you watch out. There’s 
a change due. Bryce Cardigan is his 
father’s son. He'll do things.” 

“Which he’s big enough to throw a bear 
uphill by the tail,” Zeb Curry added, “an’ 
you fellers all know how much tail a 
bear has.” 

“Every mornin’ for thirty years, ’ceptin’ 
when we was shut down for repairs,” 
Dan continued, “I’ve looked through that 


from Sequoia, to watch him git to his 
office on time. He’s there when the 
whistle blows, clear up to the time his 
eyes go back on him, an’ then he arrives 
late once or twice on account o’ havin’ 
to go careful. This mornin’, for the first 
time in fifty year, he stays in bed; but— 
his son has the key in the office door when 
the whistle blows, an—” 


| Bre KENYON paused abruptly; the 
hum of conversation ceased, and 
silence fell upon the room as Bryce Car- 
digan strolled in the door, nodded to the 
men and slid in on the bench to a seat 
beside the head sawyer. “Hello, Dan— 
hello, Zeb,” he said and shook hands with 
each. “I’m mighty glad to see you both 
again. Hello, everybody. I’m the new 
boss, so I suppose I’d better introduce 
myself—there are so many new faces 
here. I’m Bryce Cardigan.” 

“Ves,” Zeb Curry volunteered, “an’ 
he’s like his daddy. He aint ashamed to 
work with his men, an’ he aint ashamed 
to eat with his men, nuther. Glad you're 
back with us again, boy—mighty glad. 
Dan, here, he’s gittin’ slacker’n an old 
squaw with his work an’ needs somebody 
to jerk him up, while the rest o’ these 
here—” 

“T noticed that about Dan,” Bryce in- 
terrupted craftily. “He’s slowing up, 
Zeb. He must have been fifteen seconds 
late this morning—or perhaps,” he added, 


“They tell me he’s “you were fifteen seconds earlier than the ate his noonday meal in more leisuft 


clock.” 
Dan grinned, and Bryce went on seri- 
ously: “I’m afraid you're getting too old 


fired. I might as well tell you now. You 
know me, Dan. I always did dislike beat- 
ing about the bush.” 

“Fired!” Dan Kenyon’s eyes popped 
with amazement and horror. ‘“Fired— 
after thirty years!” he croaked. 

“Fired!” There was unmistakable 
finality in Bryce’s tones. “You're hired 
again, however, at a higher salary, as mill- 
superintendent. You can get away with 
that job, can’t you, Dan? In fact,” he 
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Not that there’s a lazy bone don’t argue none as to whether he knows gone to glory. Fire-hose old and rotten— 


couldn’t stand a hundred-pound pressure: 
fire-buckets and _ water-barrels empty, 


axes not in their proper places, fire-ex. 


why, the smallest kind of a fire here would 
get beyond our control with that man on 


we 


4 


ing-rules. I found the men putting clear j 


in with the No. 1 clear. The customer ® 
may not kick at a small percentage of 
No. 2 in his No. 1, but it’s only fair to 
give it to him at two dollars a thousand 
less.” 

“Well,” purred Zeb Curry, “they dont % 
grade lumber as strict nowadays as they 9 
used to before you went away. Colond™ 
Pennington says we’re a lot o’ back num} 
bers out this way an’ too generous with] 


















a meetin’ of all the Humboldt lumber 
manufacturers an’ organize ’em into @ 
association. Then he had the gradin- 
rules changed. The retailers hollered for 
a while, but bimeby they got used to it” 
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‘DP my father join that association?” 
Bryce demanded quickly. 

“Ves. He told Pennington he wasnt 
goin’ to be no obstructionist in the trade 
but he did kick like a bay steer on them! 
new gradin’-rules an’ refused to confom 
to ’em. Said he was too old an’ had bea 
too long in business to start gougin’ hp 
customers at his time o’ life. So he go 
out o’ the association.” 

“Bully for John Cardigan!” Bryce & 
clared. “I suppose we could make a lit 
more money by cheapening our grade, bil 
the quality of our lumber is so well know 
that it sells itself and saves us the expen 
of maintaining a corps of salesmen.” 

“From what I hear tell o’ the Colonel 
Dan observed sagely, “the least he ev 
wants is a hundred and fifty per cent 
best of it.” 

“Yes,” old Zeb observed gravely, “al 
so fur as I can see, he aint none too pt 
ticular how he gets it.” He helped hi 
self to a toothpick, and followed by ¢ 
head sawyer, abruptly left the room 
after the fashion of sawmill men 
woodsmen, who eat as much as they é 
as quickly as they can and eventually 
of old age rather than indigestion. B 
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fashion and at its conclusion stepped ii} 
the kitchen. . 
“Where do you live, cook?” he 








“Bryce Cardigan speaking,” he 
formed the butcher. “Do you ever! 
any pigs from our mill cook?” 

“Not any more,” the butcher answé 
“He stung me once with a dozen 
shoats. They looked great, but aftet 
had slaughtered them and had t& 
dressed, they turned out to be swill 
hogs—swill and alfalfa.” 

“Thank you.” Bryce hung up. “Ik 
that cook was wasteful,” he decla 















“He wastes food 











“No fault of mine,” Sinclair proté 
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A Servant in the House 


Is good varnish, applied on all surfaces exposed to dust, dirt, 
moisture, gases, hot and cold temperature. It beautifies and 
protects them against wear, hard use, stains and abuse. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


“the varnish that lasts longest’’ 


produces a fine, smooth floor, with a soft lustre—neither glaring 
nor slippery—a floor that is easy to clean, the most enjoyable 
to look upon and the acme of comfort and refinement. 


A Murphy floor lasts; it gives daily satisfaction and con- 
stantly smiles at contented households. 


Ask your dealer or painter also about 


Murphy Transparent Interior Varnish—for inside trim. 
Murphy Transparent Spar Varnish —for outdoors. 
Murphy Univernish —for general use. 
Murphy White Enamel —for inside and out. 


Quality is Economy 
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Send for one of our illustrated books: “‘*The House that 
Found Itself,’ or “Beautiful Floors.”” They will add new 
charms to your home. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


Chicago 


Newark 
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Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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outside the office. Your father looked 
after everything else.” 


RYCE looked at Sinclair. The latter 

was a thin, spare, nervous man in the 
late fifties, and though generally credited 
with being John Cardigan’s manager,, 
Bryce knew that Sinclair was in reality 
little more than a glorified bookkeeper— 
and a very excellent bookkeeper indeed. 
Bryce realized that in the colossal task 
that confronted him he could expect no 
real help from Sinclair. 

“Yes,” he replied, “my father looked 
after everything else—while he could.” 

“Oh, you'll soon get the business 
straightened out and running smoothly 
again,” Sinclair declared confidently. 

“Well, I’m glad I started on the job 
to-day, rather than next Monday, as I 
planned to do last night.” 

He stepped to the window and looked 
out. At the mill-dock a big steam 
schooner and a wind-jammer lay; in the 
lee of the piles of lumber, sailors and 
longshoremen, tallymen and timekeeper 
lounged, enjoying the brief period of the 
noon hour still theirs before the driving 
mates of the lumber-vessels should turn 
them to on the job once more. To his 
right and left stretched the drying yard, 
gangway on gangway formed by the ser- 
ried rows of lumber-piles, the hoop-horses 
placidly feeding from their nosebags 
while the strong-armed fellows who piled 
the lumber sat about in little groups con- 
versing with the mill-hands. 

As Bryce looked, a puff of white steam 
appeared over the roof of the old saw- 
mill, and the one o’clock whistle blew. 
Instantly that scene of indolence and ease 
turned to one of activity. The mill-hands 
lounging in the gangways scurried for their 
stations in the mill; men climbed to the 
tops of the lumber-piles, while other men 
passed boards and scantlings up to them; 
the donkey-engines aboard the vessels 
rattled; the cargo-gaffs of the steam 
schooner swung outward, and a moment 
later two great sling-loads of newly sawed 
lumber rose in the air, swung inward 
and descended to the steamer’s decks. 

All about Bryce were scenes of activity, 
of human endeavor; and to him in that 
moment came the thought: “My father 
brought all this to pass—and now the 
task of continuing it is mine! All those 
men who earn a living in Cardigan’s mill 
and on Cardigan’s dock—those sailors 
who sail the ships that carry Cardigan’s 
lumber into ‘the distant marts of men— 
are dependent upon me; and my father 
used to tell me not to fail them. Must 
my father have wrought all this in vain? 
And must I stand by and see all this 
go to satisfy the overwhelming ambi- 
tion of a stranger?” His big hands 
clenched. “No!” he growled savagely. 

“If I stick around this office a minute 
longer, I'll go crazy,” Bryce snarled 
then. “Give me your last five annual 
statements, Mr. Sinclair, please.” 

The old servitor brought forth the 
documents in question. Bryce stuffed 
them into his pocket and left the office. 
Three quarters of an hour later he en- 
tered the little amphitheater in the Valley 
of the Giants and paused with an ex- 
pression of dismay. One of the giants 
had fallen and lay stretched across the 
little clearing. In its descent it had 





demolished the little white stone over his 
mother’s grave and had driven the frag- 
ments of the stone deep into the earth. 

The tremendous brown butt quite ruined 
the appearance of the amphitheater by 
reason of the fact that it constituted -a 
barrier some fifteen feet high and of equal 
thickness athwart the center of the clear- 
ing, with fully three quarters of the length 
of the tree lost to sight where the fallen 
monarch had wedged between its more 
fortunate fellows. The fact that the tree 
was down, however, was secondary to the 
fact that neither wind nor lightning had 
brought it low, but rather the impious 
hand of man; for the great jagged stump 
showed all too plainly the marks of cross- 
cut saw and ax; a pile of chips four feet 
deep littered the ground. 

For fully a minute Bryce stood dumbly 
gazing upon the sacrilege before his rage 
and horror found vent in words. “An 
enemy has done this thing,” he cried aloud 
to the wood-goblins,. “And over her 
grave!” 

Presently, smothering his emotion, he 
walked the length of the dead giant, and 
where the top tapered off to a size that 
would permit of his stepping across it, 
he retraced his steps on the other side 
of the tree until he had reached a point 
some fifty feet from the butt—when the 
vandal’s reason for felling the monster 
became apparent. 

It was a burl tree. At the point where 
Bryce paused, a malignant growth had 
developed on the trunk of the tree, for all 
the world like a tremendous wart. This 
was the burl, so prized for table-tops and 
paneling because of the fact that the 
twisted, wavy, helter-skelter grain lends 
to the wood an extraordinary. beauty when 
polished. Bryce noted that the work of 
removing this excrescence had been ac- 
complished very neatly. With a cross- 
cut saw the growth, perhaps ten feet in 
diameter, had been neatly sliced off much 
as a housewife cuts slice after slice from 
a loaf of bread. He guessed that these 
slices, practically circular in shape, had 
been rolled out of the woods to some 
conveyance waiting to receive them. 

What Bryce could not understand, how- 
ever, was the stupid brutality of the 
raiders in felling the tree merely for that 
section of burl. By permitting the tree 
to stand and merely building a staging up 
to the burl, the latter could have been 
removed without vital injury to the tree 
—whereas by destroying the tree the 
wretches had evidenced all too clearly to 
Bryce a wanton desire to add insult to 
injury. 


BrYces inspected the scars on the stump 
carefully. They were weather-stained 
to such an extent that to his experienced 
eye it was evident the outrage had been 
committed more than a year previously; 
and the winter rains, not to mention the 
spring growth of grasses and underbrush, 
had effectually destroyed all trace of the 
trail taken by the vandals with their booty. 

“Poor old Dad!” he murmured. “I’m 
glad now he has been unable to get up 
here and see this. It would have broken 
his heart. I'll have this tree made into 
fence-posts and the stump dynamited and 
removed this summer. After he is op- 
erated on and gets back his sight, he will 
come up here—and he must never know. 
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Perhaps he will have forgotten how many 
trees stood in this circle. And I'll fill in 
the hole left by the stump and plant some 
manzanita there to hide the—” 


HE paused. Peeping out from under 
a chip among the litter at his feet 
was the moldy corner of a white envelope, 
In an instant Bryce had it in his hand 
The envelope was dirty and weather. 
beaten, but to a certain extent the red. 
wood chips under which it had lain hidden 
had served to protect it, and the writing 
on the face was still legible. The envelope 
was empty and addressed to Jules Ron- 
deau, care of the Laguna Grande Lumber 
Company, Sequoia, California. 

Bryce read and reread that address, 
“Rondeau!” he muttered. “Jules Ron. 
deau! I’ve heard that name befor 
yes! Dad spoke of him last night. He's 
Pennington’s woods-boss—” 

He paused. An enemy had done this 
thing—and in all the world John Cardigan 
had but one enemy—Colonel Seth Pen- 
nington. Had Pennington sent his woods. 
boss to do this dirty work out of sheer 
spite? Hardly. The section of burl. was 
gone, and this argued that the question 
of spite had been purely a matter of sec- 
ondary consideration. 

Evidently, Bryce reasoned, some one 
had desired that burl redwood greatly, 
and that some one had not been Jules 
Rondeau, since a woods-boss would not 
be likely to spend five minutes of bis 
leisure time in consideration of the bear 
ties of a burl table-top or panel. Hence, 
if Rondeau had superintended the task 
of felling the tree, it must have been a 
the behest of a superior; and sinces 
woods-boss acknowledges no superior save 
the creator of the pay-roll, the recipi 
of that stolen burl must have been 
nel Pennington. 

Suddenly he thrilled. If Jules Ronde 
had stolen that burl to present it to Cole 
nel Pennington, his employer, then th 
finished article must be in Pennington’ 
home! And Bryce had been invited to 
that home for dinner the following Thus 
day by the Colonel’s niece. 

“T'll go, after all,” he told himsel 
“T’ll go—and I’ll see what I shall see.” 

He was too wrought up now to sit calmly 
down in the peace and quietude of t 
giants, digest the annual reports Sinclai 
had given him. He hastened back to tt 
mill-office and sought Sinclair. 

“At what hour does the logging-tral 
leave the Laguna Grande Lumber Com 
pany’s yard for our log-landing in Tow 
ship Nine?” he demanded. 

“Fight A. M. and one p. mM. dail 
Bryce.” 

“Have you any maps of the holding 
of Pennington and ourselves in that @ 
trict?” 

“Ves,” 

“Let me have them, please. I km 
the topography of that district perfec 
but I am not familiar with the holdig 
in and around ours.” 

Sinclair gave him the maps, and Bry 
retired to his father’s private office # 
gave himself up to a study of them. 

Bryce Cardigan fights back — with # 

vengeance. The next installment of 

“The Valley of the Giants”—in of 

January issue, on sale December 22m 

—contains some of the most thrilli 

episodes you ever read. 
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SS say that the world is ungrateful 
An’ often pays evil for good — 
I reckon they ain’t raised tobacco and dogs, 
Or treated the same as they should. 
For age-mellowed Velvet will mo’ than repay 
All that patience an’ care can expend, 
An’ the bow-legged puppy some day is a dog 
That would lay down his life for his friend. 


apt” 


IME. is money—two years that Velvet spends slowly 
ageing in huge wooden hogsheads represents a heavy 
expenditure. But how richly Nature repays that investment. 


Those two years make Velvet 
mild and mellow, cool and 
smooth, and bring out the flavor 
of the rich Kentucky Burley 
tobacco to its utmost. 


Fill your pipe with Velvet and 
let it prove what we can only 


tell. "7 As sa , j g .. at 
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war will be over then, and the winter 
too.” 

Sperling interposed: 

“Lord Kitchener says the war will last 
three years.” 

“Oh, Kitchie is just talking, scare-talk 
to make the English people volunteer 
faster,’ was Miss Devoe’s explanation. 
“There aren’t people enough or dollars 
enough to keep the war going more than 
afew months. Germany will have to give 
in. 

“Germany will never give in,” said 
Sperling, “never!” So solemn a word from 
so frivolous a youth! 

“Why did you say that?” Dimny asked. 

“T’ve been in Germany, and I’ve seen 
them. I’ve talked to a lot of officers and 
common people. They’re as fanatic as the 
Mad Mullah’s men. They make a re- 
ligion of the state. They worship the 
Kaiser. They believe they can whip the 
world and that they ought to do it. 
They’re a nation of nuts, and they'll be 
ghastly hard to ‘crack. 

“T was in Germany when the war broke 
out. The way the dearest fat old ladies 
turned into bloodthirsty furies, and nice 
old professors turned into wild-eyed hy- 
enas was a caution. I dashed into Bel- 
gium, never dreaming they’d follow me. 
But they must have seen me go. Next I 
went over the back fence to England. I 
had a letter of credit, but it was about as 
much use as a college diploma. We were 
like a pack of sheep, forty-five thousand 
fool Yankees in London alone. There 
was a feller named Hoover took charge 
of us and got up a committee and raised 
two hundred thousand dollars and sent us 
all back. I came over in the steerage like 
an, ancestor. 

“And those Belgian refugees—I got a 
glimpse of them. A glimpse was enough 
for me. My God, but it was awful to see 
them—thousands of them—people who 
had had money and power, and were sud- 
denly attacked and shot by accident or 
on purpose, their homes smashed. 

“They butchered little Belgium. Poor 
old priests and wives and daughters and 
nice old gentlemen and little children— 
the Germans fired volleys into crowds of 
them as if they were vermin. It doesn’t 
seem possible to believe; I look at the 
calendar and say that zor4 is a typo- 
graphical error for 1479.” 

Miss Devoe put ina word: “You can’t 
believe half you hear. The stories have 
been ridiculously exaggerated.” 

“Of course they have,” said Sperling. 
“They’re bound to be. But something 
must have happened to start all that talk. 
Besides, if you tell me that I shot sixty 
priests and—and abused fifty women, and 
I answer you back, ‘That’s a lie; I only 
shot fifteen priests and three women,’ 
that doesn’t exactly make me a little 
woolly white lamb, does it? It doesn’t 
prove that you owe me an apology for 
slandering me, does it? Or does it? I 
ask you just how much apology do you 
owe a pirate if.you overstate the number 
of peaceful citizens he pushed off the 
plank?” 

The talk was getting too serious for Miss 


Devoe’s impatient mind. She wanted to 
flit to pleasanter topics; so she said: 

“Weil, it’s no skin off you, is it, Sperly? 
You don’t have to get so red in the face. 
It doesn’t go with your mauve tie.” 

Sperling was incandescent. ‘Well, I 
wont talk about it any more. It’s not 
very polite to harrow poor Miss Parcot 
all up, and spoil her lunch. Let’s talk 
about the scenery. Isn’t there a lot of it 
going by?” 


HEN luncheon was finished and they 

went tottering back to Dimny’s car, 
she had to ask them if they wouldn’t stop 
a bit, and they did. They stopped for 
hours. And the conversation drifted again 
to the war. Miss Devoe took it with flip- 
pancy, Sperling with rage as°a personal 
insult. He finally confessed, when Miss 
Devoe begged him again to change his 
line of talk: 

“I’m not going to converse; I’m going 
to act. I’ve talked myself into it. Be- 
lieving as I do, I’ve just got to go over 
and fight. Where’s the honesty in calling 
the Germans hard names and letting it 
go at that? If they’re as bad as I think 
they are, I’m.a yellow dog if I don’t go 
after ’em with a gun. So I’m going. 
Don’t tell my mother, for the Lord’s sake, 
but I’m on my way. Yes, I’m off for Eng- 
land—with Miss Parcot. I’m going to 
join up with the British. I’ve simply got 
to get back at ’em for chasing me off the 
map like a mice.” 

Miss Devoe was thrilled with the pic- 
turesqueness of this abrupt decision. 
“Lord, you don’t mean it! How inter- 
esting! How unlike you! Do you know, 
I’m half tempted to go over too, and run 
an ambulance or something. I’d be a 
nurse, but it’s so awfully messy. Take me 
along, Sperly, and I'll be your maid or 
valet or something. I can run a car. I 
can nearly run an airship. I can shoot, 


ride, smoke. Take me along, Sperly. 
There’s a dear. It would be a glorious 
lark.” 


“Shut up, Kit; you make me sick with 
your everlasting larks. I got a glimpse of 
what it really means, and I’m ashamed to 
belong to the human race.” 

Miss Devoe laughed at him, and ac- 
cused him of going merely to flirt with 
Miss Parcot. Miss Devoe was one of 
those who turn everything into love-talk. 
Dimny was indignant at this; yet her 
heart went out to the flippant youth on 
whom sublimity sat so ill—and yet sat not 
so ill. His foppery gave perhaps the final 
note of majesty. Shakespeare had to put 
a fool alongside King Lear as the superla- 
tive touch. The modern knight-errant 
dangles a cigarette from his lip and in- 
stead of blank verse flings slang. Yet he 
fights as hard, endures as well and dies 
as holily as ever man has fought or 
endured or died. 


CHAPTER XIX 


HE next morning found New York 
punctuaHy in place when the train 
stopped. The thronged station, the jostle 


and clamor, the realization of the riddles 
ahead of her, led Dimny to repent de- 
clining to visit Katherine Devoe. She 
grew afraid of the big hotels and the star- 
ing men with their glances reaching out 
like antennez. 

When Katherine said, “Sure you wont 
come along with me?” Dimny answered, 
“If you really want me, I believe I will.” 

“Bully for you! Of course I want you.” 

“Could you wait while I send a tele- 
gram?” 

“To your young man giving a corrected 
address?” railed Miss Devoe. 

“T have no young man,” said Dimny. 

“Permit me to apply for the job,” said 
Sperling. “Kate is going to be my valet. 
Let me be your maid. I'll be at your 
service as soon as I get my passport and 
my ticket to Europe.” 

“A passport!” Dimny gasped. 
have to have a passport?” 

“We do. It’s war-times, you know.” 

“How on earth can I get one?” 

“That’s my business as your secretary. 
Shall I get you a steamer-ticket too?” 

She nodded. 

“Consider it done. 
riding on your 
ocean?” 

Dimny startled him by the earnestness 
of her response. 

“Tt would be an honor to go with you 
I’m proud to meet an American who 
realizes that this is America’s business as 
well as Europe’s.” 

Sperling felt himself grow a cubit taller 
as she praised him. When she went to 
the telegraph desk, he stared after her and 
said: “She’s one damnice girl. I’m for 
her strong. She’s got something on her 
mind, though. I wonder what it is.” 

“Another man, probably,” was Kath- 
erine’s taunt. Sperling winced visibly. 

Dimny began her telegram by writing 
“Lane Sperling.” She crossed that out 
hastily and wrote “Oliver Winsor.” She 
crossed that out and wrote “Mrs. Edward 
Winsor.” To her she wrote with spon- 
taneous gratitude, but she did not add her 
address. She did not know it. It did hot 
occur to her that it would interest the 
Winsors! , 

Katherine’s mother proved to be a more 
boisterous, voluminous Katherine, fat and 
weighty where the daughter was still trim 
and slight. Both were of the noisy rich. 
Mrs. Devoe welcomed Dimny casually but 
heartily. One more guest made no differ- 
ence in that hotel of a house. 

Mrs. Devoe explained that she was giv- 
ing a little dinner at the new Club Ar- 
gentine, which was to be opened that very 
night. Dimny’s presence was taken for 
granted. She had no chance to decline. 

“Are you dressing for dinner?” she 
asked Katherine. 

“Not very much,” was her answer. 


“Do I 


Do you mind my 
steamer across your 


TMNY had a busy day buying what 

was necessary for her voyage. When 
evening came, she put on a plain black 
gown, V’d a trifle. She thought of it as 
a compromise with the mourning her heart 
had donned. But it is the fate of simple 
black gowns to be ambiguous between 
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How Did You Know ?” 


Of course he knew. 

Fond parents, who keep. young through their children, have a way of 
knowing—and besides, he was a bit selfish, He wanted her to have the 
Kodak; he knew that it and the pictures it would take would delight her and 
her boy and girl friends—and he knew, too, the wily old rascal, that she would 
send him loads of pictures from boarding school. 

From the kindergarten days up, there’s wholesome fun for the children, 
and lasting joy for all the family in the Kodak and Brownie pictures the 
children make—and Christmas day, with its home pictures, is an excellent 
time to start. 


Kodak catalog free at your dealer’s or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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grief and deviltry. Dimny was shocked 
when Katherine hailed her admiringly as 
“a shameless little adventuress.” 

She was more shocked when the Club 
Argentine proved to be a dancing-club. 
A stable that had once been the palace of 
a millionaire’s horses had been trans- 
formed into a tango-pavilion. The mar- 
riage of feeding and dancing was still in 
its high honeymoon. 

Mrs. Devoe’s “little dinner” mustered 
twenty-four guests. Lane Sperling turned 
up as one of them. Other large parties 
were gathered round other large boards. 
It was Dimny’s first view of such a world. 
Nearly everybody at the club knew 
nearly everybody else. There was 


Dimny’s secret was one that she could not 
whisper or write, least of all to a young 
stranger like Sperling. 

The bitterness of her situation made 
her the more impatient of the scene before 
her as the Devoes returned to their on- 
slaught on the dinner, gabbling and gob- 
bling only to break away again at the next 
outburst of the band. If they thought of 
Dimny at all, they assumed that she was 
on the floor in the crush. 

Dimny urged Lane Sperling not to stay 
by her but to dance with some one. He 
growled, “Very likely!” and stayed where 
he was. The dance grew more and more 
offensive to Dimny, but she was afraid of 





hilarity more expectable at a =—— 


country picnic. Dimny could not 





smile at the broad humor; the = 
loud laughter sickened her, and 
the outbursts of dancing revolted 
her. It seemed to her that the 
musicians should have been horse- 
whipped for daring to play such 
tunes of such insolent implication, 
and to play them so grinningly. 

Yet at the first note Katherine’s 
mother leaped from her place into 
the arms of a young cub and car- 
ried him off in a zigzag scamper. 
A youth from another table darted 
over and snatched up Katherine 
for a rhythmic wrestling-match. 

The man on Dimny’s right, 
whose name she had not caught 
and did not miss, rose and put 
out his arms to her with a lan- 
guishing smile. 

She recoiled and gasped: “No, 
thank you!” He tried to insist 
and seized her hands, frightening 
her unreasonably, and she was un- 
reasonably grateful to Lane Sper- 
ling, who thrust the old Silenus 
aside, protesting: 


WHEN THE WAR COMES HOME 


When our wounded come back to us, 
when the names of our dead are listed 
in high honor and deep grief — what 
will this our America be like then? 

In the next installment of ‘“‘The 
Unpardonable Sin” Dimny Parcot sees 
London in the early days of the war. 
This chapter has made a greater im- 
pression in our office than anything 
else Mr. Hughes has ever written. 
Dimny’s experiences and observations 
will give you your first real picture or 
the London of to-day and make you 
realize what our own cities will be like 

a few months from now. 
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children at noisy games in a house of 
death, playing hide and seek in infantile 
ignorance of the anguish their parents are 
suffering. 

That violinist who led the band was a 
foreigner whose people were at war. His 
fellow-countrymen were in the trenches, 
in the hospitals, hung rotting on barbed- 
wire entanglements or staggering in blind 
pain, bleeding their souls out. Yet he was 
clowning it as if the world were all at 
ease. He was flirting with his very fiddle, 
hugging it, flinging it, holding it high over 
his head and dancing like a faun as he 
played. Shaggy fetlocks seemed to ap- 
pear at his ankles, and through his wild 
black hair little horns and 
pointed ears emerged. 

We never see anything as it is, 
for our eyes bring.to our vision 
as much as they get from without, 
and the dance has always been 
and always will be judged as a 
wholesome return to nature or as 
a hateful relapse to brutishness, 
according to the mood and tense 
of the observer. The Dimny who 
once had liked to dance and had 
joined in just such revels, to just 
such musics, with no thought of 
harm, closed her eyes against the 
spectacle now. But then she saw 
within her eyelids the whole pano- 
rama of Belgium. She saw homes 
explode in black clouds and settle 
down in showers of rubble. She 
saw steeples come over and down, 
windmills collapse, like giant flow- 
ers before a scythe, chateaux alive 
with flames, convents afire and 
wounded soldiers writhing in beet- 
fields, and the endless hurry along 
the roads of terrified hordes car- 
rying their panic and famine from 
the last doomed village to the 
next. 





“This is my dance.” 
When the stranger went after other 
prey, Sperling looked at Dimny and 
amended: “And we're going to sit it 
out.” 
“Oh, thank you!” she said, dazzling him 
with her thankful eyes. 

“You’ve got something on your mind, 
I’m afraid,” he ventured. 

“Ves—oh, no!” she stammered. “But 
I—I have been quite ill. I’m not very 
strong yet. Did you get the ticket and 
the passport?” 

“T’ve been too busy. I’ve been seeing 
the British consul about getting accepted. 
I may have to become a British subject. 
It’s an awful thing to do, but if America 
is going to dance and look on while the 
rest of the world perishes, I don’t want to 
be an American any more.” 

Dimny was strangely frightened at this 
blood-curdling decision. Americans are 
used to seeing citizens of other nations 
forswear their allegiances, but for an 
American to forswear his was appalling. 
She dared not say more than, “I'll keep 
your secret.” She felt like a Mrs. Bene- 
dict Arnold, her heart tugged two ways 
at once. 

Now they both had secrets on their 
souls. Dimny felt that she ought to tell 
Sperling hers. For secrets are centrifugal; 
they beat at the walls of the heart with 
incessant force, and they fly off at a tan- 
gent through the first opening. But 





the discourtesy of leaving, and she could 
think of no excuse except the unmention- 
able truth that she was in more than 
mourning for a mother and sister worse 
than dead. 

Her distress distressed her cavalier till 
at length he said: 

“You're going to keel over if you don’t 
beat it. How’d you like to go out for a 
breath of air?” 

“T have no right to leave them—they’ve 
been so kind.” 

“Rot! Come on—let’s elope. They’ll 
never know the difference.” 

And at last she made so bold as to beg 
Mrs. Devoe and Katherine to forgive her 
if she went home. Mrs. Devoe was puff- 
ing so hard that she hardly heard Dimny. 
She mumbled: 

“So nice of you to come, my dear!” 

Katherine said: 

“Aha! A little excursion with Sperly, 
eh? Run along, my turtledoves, but come 
in quietly.” 

Before Dimny could refute this soft 
impeachment, Katherine was sailing off 
into another whirlpool. 


Dany rose to go but sank back again, 
for she felt that she had no right to 
give these jumping jacks nothing but con- 
temot and silence. A thought occurred to 
her that they Were dancing merely because 
they did not understand; they were like 





This she saw as the whole world 
saw it in story and picture and gossip. All 
these people dancing were well aware of 
what had gone on, of what was going on 
at that moment. 


| D peoat wanted to escape from the 
mockery, but the frenzy of a Cassan- 
dra seeing Troy at its pleasures over- 
whelmed her. In a kind of waking night- 
mare she rose and cried aloud: 

“Stop! Stop!” F 

Nobody heard her except Sperling; and 
he, aghast, put out his hand to detain her, 
but she brushed it aside and ran through 
the hurly-burly, jostling and jostled. 
When she reached the still smirking and 
capering leader of the band, she wrenched 
from his hand his profane violin. He 
gaped at her and at his empty hands. 

The other musicians stopped playing, to 
stare like ninnies. When the support of 
the noise was suddenly withdrawn, the 
dancers were checked short in frozen atti- 
tudes of embrace that became at once 
obnoxious to them as soon as they were 
revealed for what they were by their lack 
of motion. Women put away the clutch- 
ing arms they had suffered in the swirl. 
Men stepped aloof from the contact they 
had enforced. The mutual orbits were 
dissolved. 

And then Dimny like an apocalyptic 
angel of denunciation, with a fiddle for a 
flaming sword, cried out insanely: 
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Couldn't you like to have 
these Netropolitan Stars 
as your Christmas Guests ? 


Margaret Matzenauer 
_of the Metropolitan Opera 








~ Marie Rappold 
of the Metropolitan Opera 








Anna Case 
of the Metropolitan Opera 





Arthur Middleton 
of the Metropolitan Opera 








Thomas Chalmers 
of the Metropolitan Opera 





OULDN’T it be a pleasure to be able to sit down amidst the 
comfortable surroundings of your own home and listen to Anna 
Case, Marie Rappold, Margaret Matzenauer, Arthur Middieton, Thomas 
Chalmers, and the other great singers of the world? ‘That would be 


a privilege, wouldn’t it? 
We said would be a privilege. 


But thanks to the genius of Thomas 


A. Edison it is a privilege which is now within your grasp. So far as 
the enjoyment of their voices is concerned you can actually have 
this distinguished group as Yuletide guests. You can sit in your own 
home and revel in the beauty of their magnificent voices. 


Lhe NEW EDISON 


** The Phonograph with a Soul’’ 


reproduces the human voice with such 
fidelity and accuracy that no human ear 
can detect a shade of difference between 
the living artists and the New Edison’s 
Re-Creation of their voices—or instru- 
mental performances. 

You will, very naturally, feel skeptical 
about so strong a claim. But before hun- 
dreds of audiences we have conducted 
our famous “tone tests” in which the in- 
strument was pitted against the artist and 
invariably the verdict was the same; no 
difference could be detected. In a 
“tone test,” the artist singsin his natural 
voice; then suddenly ceases, leaving the 
instrument to continue the song alone. 
Thirty different great artists have made 
these tests. 

More than one million people have 
attended the tests and not one of 
them has been able to tell, except by 


watching the singer’s lips, when the 
living voice left off and when the 
New Edison began. With the lights 
lowered not one could tell when the 
change took place. 500 unprejudiced 
newspaper critics who witnessed the re- 
citals unite in this assertion. In this new 
instrument Mr. Edison has actually suc- 
ceeded in re-creating the human voice. 

We have never heard of any sound- 
producing device whose manufacturer 
dared to risk so relentless a trial. Until 
the New Edison was perfected such an 
achievement was undreamed of. 

The actual photographs reproduced 
on this page depict five Metropolitan 
Opera Stars singing in direct comparison 
with the New Edison’s Re-Creation of 
their voices. No listener could detect the 
slightest shade of difference between the 
living voices and their Re-Creation, 


A ROYAL GIFT 
It Means a Richer Life 


As a Christmas gift what can surpass this 
wonderfulinstrument? It is like a permanent 
pass to all the operas, all the concerts, all the 
music of the whole world. - It does actually 
add something real and vital to life. 

Have you ever considered the New Edison 
as a family gift? Nowadays many families 
are eliminating the smaller individual pres- 
ents to one another and are pooling their holi- 
day funds for the acquisition of “the phono- 
graph with a soul.” 


We believe that you'd find our literature of 
interest. It’s different from the usual catalog 
style. Drop usalineand we'll send you copies 
of our musical magazine, “Along Broadway,” 
of the brochure, “Music’s Re-Creation,” and of 
the booklet, “What the Critics Say.” 

Or call at the nearest licensed Edison mer- 
chant in your vicinity and receive a dem- 
onstration of the New Edison. He advertises 
in your local papers. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 
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“Stop it! Stop it, and go home! Are 
you devils or human beings? Don’t you 
realize that people are starving in Europe, 
that women are dying in agony, men are 
murdering each other just across the 
ocean? How can you dance—how can you 
laugh? How can you do anything but 
weep and help? Even if you are selfish, 
then prepare; for the same thing will come 
to you some day. America is next. There 
is no safety anywhere while Germany is 
in power. Go home, go home and pre- 
pare! America is next!” 


CHAPTER XX 


 B pengicalle outcry was as welcome and 
as persuasive as John the Baptist’s 
was. The hundred Herods and the hun- 
dred Salomes would have been enraged at 
her insolence if they had not mercifully 
esteemed her some poor maniac. 

One or two said: “The pretty kid has 
had too many cocktails.” Others said: 
“What hospital has she escaped from?” 
Some one called out: “Isn’t there a doc- 
tor in the house?” 

There were physicians there, and they 
advanced. But Dimny, in a rage at her 
own failure and the folly of her brief 
exaltation, would have smashed the violin 
on the violoncello if the leader had not 
caught her hands and wrestled for it, 
squealing: 

“My fiddle! 
veeolon!” 

She let him have it and stood wonder- 
ing where she was and what she had said. 
Her inspiration was gone, her prophecy 
fallen on deaf ears. 

The bravest thing Lane Sperling ever 
did—and he was soon to show his fear- 
lessness in a thousand ways—was to push 
through that crowd and claim Dimny from 
the physicians. 

“She is with me,” he said. “I will take 
her home, if she will permit me.” 

He suppressed her name and bowed 
with homage; and when he was asked, 
“Who is she?” “How did she get here?” 
he made no answer. 

Dimny accepted his escort and went 
through the lane the dancers formed on 
either side. They felt, according to their 
natures, sorry for her or contemptuous of 
her. 

“Who is she?” was the watchword of 
the whole crowd when Dimny had gone. 
The people at Mrs. Devoe’s table repeated 
the question to her, and she answered: 
“Something Katherine picked up on the 
train.” To Katherine, she said: “Let this 
be a lesson to you. Couldn’t you tell at a 
glance that she takes drugs or some- 
thing?” 

Katherine for once was nonplused. 
Even her impudence deserted her. In- 
stead of retorting, she fell to thinking. 

Dimny begged Lane Sperling not to 
compromise himself in her disgrace, but 
he told her “Hush!” and added: “You 
spoke the truth, but the bounders couldn’t 
understand it. I’m with you, though, and 
for you, and they’ll learn what’s what in 
time.” 


Give it to me, my 


HE called a taxicab and suggested that 
a breath of air would do her good; 
she refused with thanks. She had one 
purpose only now, and that was to get 


back to the Devoes’ and relieve their home 
of her presence. She was resolved to pack 
her trunk and her bags and go at once 
to some hotel. Sperling insisted on wait- 
ing until she did these things. 

On arriving at the Devoes’, he told the 
man to send a maid to Miss Parcot’s room 
to pack her things, as she had been 
called out of town. 

Before the task was ended the Devoes 
came home. They were amazed to find 
Sperling there. Mrs. Devoe had danced 
herself out, and she had no strength left 
even for indignation. Sperling had. He 
told her that Miss Parcot was right and 
they ought to be ashamed of themselves 
and proud of their guest. 

“You can’t start a fight with me on 
any subject,” said Mrs. Devoe. “I’m an 
old woman and I’ve had one tango too 
many.” 

Dimny came downstairs then, hatted 
and gloving. Mrs. Devoe checked her 
drowsily: 

“Go right back up and take ’em off, my 
child. You’re probably coming down with 
a fever of some sort, and a hotel is no 
place for a sick woman.” 

Dimny was agreeably shocked at the 
unexpected reception, and she mumbled: 
“T’m afraid I outraged your hospitality.” 

Mrs. Devoe smiled, yawning, and 
waived the apology. 

“Don’t worry, my dear. People just 
thought you had been drinking a little too 
much. That might happen to anyone.” 
And she clambered the stairs like a worn- 
out cook after a banquet. 

Some people can forgive even the truth 
if it is seen as through a wineglass 
thickly. Dimny was indeed drunken with 
the truth; but it was the lees of it, not 
the froth, that fate had forced upon her 
young lips. 

Dimny’s gratitude for the forbearance 
of her hostess was tempered by the pat- 
ronage that went with it. Katherine was 
more tactful. She put her arms about 
Dimny and said: 

“You were splendid, old girl. We're a 
gang of triflers and ought to be lynched. 
Just to show you how I feel about it, I’m 
going to England with you and Sperly and 
break into. the game somewhere myself. 
Sperly, you can buy me a ticket when you 
get your own.” 

Sperling’s assent was so plainly lacking 
in enthusiasm that she snapped: 

“Oh, I'll keep off whichever side of 
the deck you two are on. Besides, I’m 
always as sick as a dog, so you'll never 
see me, anyway.” 

“T’ll get your space if you’ll hush,” said 
Sperling. “Good night!” He said the 
same two words to Dimny, but with such 
other freight of meaning that Katherine 
railed again. 

“Why don’t you kiss her? I'll look the 
other way.” 

“What a hopeless bounder you are, 
Kate,” said Sperling, and he left in a con- 
fusion almost as great as Dimny’s. 

But Katherine said, “Nice cub,” as he 
slammed the door, and she kept her arm 
about Dimny as they went upstairs. 

She ordered the peppery maid to un- 
pack what she had just packed and sat 
gossiping and yawning and smoking while 
it was done. Then she kissed Dimny good 
night “and went yawning smoke to her 
room. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


I was up with the birdies and down” 
to the steamer office with the scrubs 
ladies. Got nice staterooms for you and 
Katherine. I find I'll have to see y 
though, before I can apply for the passe 
port. 
phone. 
Club. 


Whenever you want me, tele 
Ill be waiting at the Racquet 


Yours to command, 
SPERLING, 


This made the morning better and gave 
Dimny strength to rise. She telephoned 
at once, and there was so much gratitude 
in Sperling’s voice for the honor she did 




















i XBAUSTION of every emotional yp 
serve gave Dimny over to a long 
and heavy sleep, and when at last she 
woke, she was sorry. There was a note 
on her breakfast tray: 
Dear Miss Parcot: | 
| 





FT 





him that she took a little pride in making the 
herself comely for his reception. = war 
When she met him in the drawing-room, 9 boo 
he explained his mission with embarrass ; 
ment that speedily embarrassed her. bine 
“T find,” he said, “that there’s a lot of B 
questions to answer for your passport, | 
and I’m ashamed to say I didn’t knoy has 
tue answers. One of ’em is about you pape 
eyes—their color, you know. Now, df 
course, I’d know your eyes anywhere; Teast 
there never were such—don’t be offended Ai 
—eyes; but I didn’t know their exadj 
color.” muc 
She revealed him her eyes in a qud™ book 
look of not unpleasant agitation, and k cann 
stared at them, but he had to confess; 
“I don’t know even now what coe Must 
you'd call ’em, unless you’d say rainbow 
color; and of course that would hard 
do. Perhaps you’d better fill out thi 
blank yourself. It’s got ‘age’ on it, am 
‘stature, forehead, nose, mouth, chin, hait 
complexion and face,’ whatever th 
means. Of course, I could just pi 
‘adorable’ after all of them, but it mig 
not be legal. Probably you’d best filli In h 
out yourself.” But 
She did, and with some hesitance. Iti knowle 
a queer inventory one must make of om the ch: 
self, for who has received from natu more c 
just the structures that are satisfactory? Mor. 
Katherine came in upon the coniferei country 
and had the. same ordeal to go throug has the 
She read her answers cynically aloud:  ), +2 
“Age, a permanent nineteen; statult, Au » SC 
perfect thirty-six; forehead, retreati lustral 
eyes, that wont behave; nose, inquisiti his boo! 
mouth, willowy; chin, none; hair, imp 
sible; complexion, self-made; face, ump 
donable. Mark ” 
HEN the lists were finally made hy ot 
Sperling set forth again, only to {0% bloomed. 
back with another apology: His fan 
“Oh, Miss Parcot, by the way: hem translated 
something I forgot. When I told the The worl, 
ler at the steamer-office your name Aonairag 








said there was a letter for you, 
brought it along.” 
Katherine said: “Aha, a deadly 


























I knew she was concealing somé 











And a special-deviltry stamp onto ity 








Dimny was amazed and perturbeds 
took the letter but did not recogm 
handwriting. With a mumbled @ 
she opened it and glanced within 
signature. 
































When she read, “Noll Winsor,” 8 
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the price low because Mark Twain 
wanted every American home to have his 
books at a reasonable price, in a good 
binding, with fine paper, and clear type. 
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MARK TWAIN 


His Spirit Cheers and Comforts a Tired World 


In him a tired world finds relief—finds laughter and cheer. 

But in him there is something more than just joy—there is life, and 
knowledge, and sympathy. For now that Mark Twain has passed on and 
the charm and magnetism of his presence is no longer here, we can see 
more clearly than ever the greatness of his genius. 

More than ever we can see under the laughter the philosopher. For this 
country has produced no greater thinker than Mark Twain. And never 
® has there been a citizen of this country so magnificently welcomed in Eng- 
land, so beloved on the continent of Europe, so eagerly read in Asia and 
Australia. Even the Chinese read Mark Twain. And if they must have 
his books, surely you must have the work of this greatest of all Americans. 


A Real American 


Mark Twain was a steamboat pilot. He was a searcher for gold in the far west. He was 
a printer. He worked bitterly hard. All this without a glimmer of the great destiny that 
lay before him. Then, with the opening of the great wide west, Mark Twain’s genius 
bloomed. He had found his great place. 

His fame spread through the nation. It flew to the ends of the earth, till his work was 
translated into strange tongues. From then on, the path of fame lay straight to the high places. 


The world has asked “Is there an American Literature?" Mark Twain is the answer. He is the heart, the spirit 
ot America. From his poor struggling boyhood to his glorious, splendid old age, he remained as simple, as 
democratic as the plainest of our forefathers. 
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Don’t Miss This 
Chance 


25 Volumes EScays—travel—History 
This is Mark Twain’s own set— 
the set we planned with him—and 
this is a low price after Mark Twain’s 
own heart. 
Remember—December 10th 
is the last day 


And orders must be posted not 








later than midnight on that date. 
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Never again will such aset be 
offered at such a price. Don’t 


wait and be too late. Send ¥ 
the coupon NOW—TODAY—  gappers 
AT ONCE and make sure. , BROTHERS 


of Prankdin S¢., 
Harper & Brothers / ““\rven 
New York ra 


RB 
12-17 


~ Please send me 
1817 1917 ~ MARK TWAIN'S 
& WORKS. I may keep 


# amination and return it to 
Pl you at your — if I do 
# not want it. If I k the 
? books I will remit §2.00 within 
# five days and $2.00 a month for 
# twelve months. 
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# For our beautiful half leather edition, change the 
# above terms to $2.50 on delivery and $3.00 a month 
# for twenty months, 
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. “The World, the Flesh and the Drama” ~ 

7, One of the many fascinating CHANNING POLLOCK’S 7 

7, stories and articles whicheach Z 

Z month win anew for THE delightful critique of 

7, GREEN BOOK its reputation the new plays 

Z as the brightest magazine in ‘a 

7 America. What’s What in the 7 
Photograph by White, New York Theater” GY 
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Z, ***Misalliance,” 
comes to an 
merely because none 
of its characters can 
think of anything more 
tosay. This, apparently, 
was the state in which its 
author began.” 

“Mary Hamlin and 
George Arliss” (in “Hamil- 
ton”) Y tell us that ‘the wages 
of sin’ is an ovation" 

***Lombardi, Ltd.’ should 
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MOOys MAN 


By Burns Mantle 7 y 


Together with Two 


Novels, and Eleven Short Stories 
all in the December issue of 


THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Story-Press C srg | Sse 
36 South State Street, Chi 
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op , 
on that Cough 


Stop cough b before it stops you! Save 
aeodies my Boe 


You can stop the incigtent cold and the 
» rasping cough with 





aa or the Throat— 
Bad for the Cough. 
DEAN MEDICINE Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 















DON’T YOU LIKE 
My Eyelashes and Eyebrows? 


YOU CAN HAVE THE SAME 

a hair food, applied once 

each day, will absolute itely luce thick 
and long eyebrows and eyelashes. Fasy 
apply—sure in eae. Lashneen i — 

formuta. box is all 
will need. Not sold at dro ists. Mai led 
on receipt =e coin and postage, or 
Canad iy SO 


Lashneen Company, Dept. 3, Philadelphia 
A 


TL 
Your diamond 
is bonded by 


Mass. BondingCo. _This Book 
When You Buy It Of Us. Free 


We sell diamonds of the finest 
quality at attractive prices. Buying 
diamonds direct and with less 
“‘overhead’’ than large, showy, 
expensive offices, we offer better 
value for the same money. 
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“Oh!” 
the abrupt appearance of that name and 
all it connoted struck her wits awry, 

She had not mentioned to Katherine 
or Sperling the fact of her long sojoum 


She tried to say it casually, by 


in Carthage. She could not explain Noll 
Winsor without explaining how she came 
to know him. She saw that Sperling was 
wounded, and that some ideal he had cher. 
ished of her had suffered a hurt. Kather. 
ine saw this too, and made the most of it, 

“Look at Sperly! He’s tucned a sickly 
green. What did -/ou think, Sperly—that 
she had never seen a man before she saw 
you? Of course—” 

“Really—” Dimny protested, and could § 
find nothing more explicit to say. . 

Katherine was relentless. 

“That makes it all right, Sperly. She 
said ‘Really!’ Didn’t you hear her say 
‘Really’? Run along now and get the 
passports, and you might reserve an extra 
ticket for Mr. Really. I’m sure he'll 
on the boat.” 

Sperling retreated in disorder, and 
Dimny felt that she had somehow bee 
treacherous to him. When she shook of 
Katherine and got to her room and read 
Noll Winsor’s little plea for remembranee, 
she felt that she had somehow bea 
treacherous to him too. She could no 
understand just what she had done to pug 
herself under bond to either young man; 
yet she was one of those tender souls that 
take a sense of obligation from any at 
miration they may excite. On such hears 
as hers each tribute fastens a mortgage 
She was exquisitely distressed, for sh 
did not want the love of men—not now, 
not that sort of love. The very thoughts 
of sex and of romance were abhorreil 
to her. 





HE passport came in due coum 

signed by the Secretary of Stat 
Mr. W. J. Bryan. It was very grandi 
its diction: 

“The United States of America, D 
partment of State, to all to whom the 
presents shall come, greeting. I, the umd 
signed, Secretary of State of the Unite 
States of America, hereby request 
whom it may concern to permit Dimi 
Parcot, a citizen of the United $ 
safely and freely to pass and in cases 
need to give her all aid and protectiong 
In the margin was her description, @ 
there was a line for her signature, 
statement that all this was “from un@ 
my hand and the seal of the Departme 
of State at the City of Washington mt 
year 1914 and of the Independence off 
United States the one hundred and thi 
ninth.” 

With such sonorous authority and @ 
the panoply of citizenship Dimny 0@ 
to have felt powerful enough to comift 
the world. But what she read im! 
papers of Germany’s successes, of 3 
gium’s added miseries and of the i 
States’ pitiful military impotence—® 
were not so comforting. 





CHAPTER XXII 





NE afternoon when Noll Winsor ® 
home from the bank he found 
mother on the porch reading the aftem® 
paper, and she was all aglow with pf 
at finding among the printed namé 
name of some one she knew. She@ 
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HE Czar is deposed, but under the rule of the 
new democracy Waltham Watches still main- 
tain the accuracy of Russian train schedules. 


Russian officials recognized the need of a railroad 
watch of super-excellence. For Russia's trains travel 
vast distances and her time tables are extremely 
complicated. Russia required the most accurate 
and dependable watch that could be found. 


So she sent her horological experts to search for a 
timepiece that would meet the standard she had 
set. London, Geneva and Paris exhibited their 
finest offerings. But these picked watches of Euro- 
pean make failed to survive the exacting tests to 
which they were subjected. 

Next those critical experts crossed the sea to inspect the Wal- 


tham Vanguard, which watch was finally chosen in compe- 
tition with the best that Europe or America has produced. 


The Vanguard has long been recognized as the “ world's 
master railroad watch.” And there are more Waltham watches 
in use on the railroads of the world than all other makes com- 
bined. Especially is this true in the United States and Canada. 


With the dethronement of the Czar. autocracy passed away 
and a new Russia was born. And one of the few welcome 
heritages from the old regime was the Waltham Vanguard, 
which watch continues to guide the running time of trains in 
* All the Russias.” 
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jeweled main wheel wh ken akes a Waltham so easy to wind and set ; 

also the diamond end-stones and the Breguet hairspring which make 
it impossible for the hairspring to catch in the regulator; the 





recoiling click which prevents injury ‘to the time-keeping 
qualities if the watch is wound too tight ; and the exclusive 
winding indicator on the dial which tells at a glance whether 
or not your Waltham needs winding. 23 and 19 jewels 
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“Look, honey, at what I’ve found! I 
was just reading this article on the Ameri- 
can Relief Committee in Belgium, and 
whom should I find here but Jim Ticknor. 
{ knew him when he was only a little boy. 
His mother was one of my bridesmaids. 
Isn’t that wonderful!” 

All at once Belgium had become a part 
of Mrs. Winsor’s bailiwick. It is not atone 
the great that discover the obscure. The 
humble also stumble upon the famous and 
discover them. 

“How proud his mother will be! I 
must write to her and remind her how she 
cried when he went away and left her. 
She said she’d never get over it. But if 
he hadn’t gone, he could never have 
amounted to anything. He’d just have 
stuck in that little town.” 

Noll gave her a startled look. 

She caught his eye and gasped. She un- 
derstood the thought that flashed through 
his mind. She had sprung a kind of trap. 
She had given the seal of her approval to 
a man who deserted his mother and went 
into far lands. 

All through dinner Noll was leagues and 
leagues away from his mother. She saw 
and understood and fought a battle in her 
own heart before she could propose the 
great ‘surrender. 

“Noll, honey,” she said when the meal 
was over, “you want to go, don’t you?” 

“What do you mean? Go where?” 

“Do you think I can’t see how restive 
you are? Old age makes folks farsighted, 
you know. Well, I just want to say that 
if you’ve got your heart set on going, you 
mustn’t let me hold you back!” 

Noll understood how much it cost her 
to give him his passports, and he spoke to 
her gently. 

“Well, of course, I get kind of excited 
sometimes for a little travel; a fellow 
likes to see a bit of the world, you know. 
Besides, this is the biggest war ever 
known, and there’ll never be another. 
And I’m not in it. That’s what gets me. 
I’ve got no hankering to kill anybody. 
But to help—to help! I was reading that 
the suffering people in Europe are like the 
sands of the sea, in numbers—human be- 
ings, mothers, fathers, little children, cry- 
ing, aching, dying. Belgium isn’t as big 
as this State; yet there are thousands of 
children that are lost. Some of the par- 
ents are dead, and some of ’em are roam- 
ing up and down trying to find their chil- 
dren. Yesterday I saw one little girl crying 
in the street because she’d lost her 
mother. It was outside of a store just 
here in little Carthage. I found her 
mother for her in five minutes. She was 
running round scared to death, calling and 
crying for her baby. But over there 
mothers have been shot and mutilated, 
and—well you know what happened to 
Dimny’s mother.” 

His mother sighed in lonely meekness. 

“T guess maybe you'd better go, then.” 

“Mother!” he gasped, realizing a little 
of how much self-denial this meant to her. 
He looked at the picture of woe-worn, 
time-beaten resignation she made, and 
caught her in his arms. 

“But I couldn’t leave you!” 

It is the thing youth says as it is about 
to abandon age. His mother took this as 
part of her punishment for growing old 
and proved herself a plucky sport as she 
laughed nervously: 





“It would give me a chance I’ve been 
lookin’ for a long time to pay a visit 
to your Aunt Edie. She’s been writing to 
me for years, and she’s right poorly. I 
may not have another chance to see her.” 

Noli was oblivious of this dark implica- 
tion. He was already debating his journey 
as a thing agreed upon. 

“T wonder what ship I could go on.” 

His mother was ingenious in her own 
sacrifice. 

“If you’d gone to church with me that 
first Sunday, you’d have heard Dr. Cody 
ask the children to help the Christmas 
ship,” she told him. 

“The Christmas ship? 
of that.” 

“Yes, somebody got the notion that 
seeing as how so many little Belgians had 
had their homes burned and their parents 
killed or lost, it would be a mighty sad 
Christmas for the poor tots. So they’ve 
been getting up a scheme to send Kris 
Kringle to ’em in a boat instead of a 
sleigh. But as I started to say—” 

Noll had caught the idea at once. “May- 
be I could get a place on the Christmas 


I hadn’t heard 


ship. It would be sailing right away, of 
course. It would have to, to get there for 
Christmas.” 

“Yes, honey.” 

“Oh, Mother!” 


He embraced her with the bitter grati- 
tude of children toward parents who give 
them wings to fly away with. His mother 
also felt that he was embracing Dimny in 
anticipation. She patted his arm and 
kissed him. 

As he stared down into her pitiful 
mask of cheer, he could not help seeing 
how the muscles about her eyes were 
straining to force back the urging tears, 
how her lips were drawn up by her will 
and not by her mood, for her chin was 
twitching. Her son saw and _ under- 
stood, and his own muscles shot tears 
from his eyes and flung his arms around 
her and tore from his throat a cry: 

“Mother, I can’t leave you. I wont 
leave you. We’ve never been separated 
so far. I couldn’t stand it without you.” 

It was this last that pleased her most. 
She smiled really now, because he said he 
needed her. She could see it through, 
after all. So she said: 

“Tt’s little enough for me to suffer when 
I think of what other mothers are suffer- 
ing. And as you said, it will be a little 
atonement for my Germany that struck 
the blow that brought it all on. And don’t 
worry about me, for I'll be all right. I'll 
be perfectly all right.” 


Nott found that the Christmas ship 
had already sailed. Then he learned 
that the Rockefeller Foundation was send- 
ing three other ships laden with food. He 
hoped that he might be accepted on one 
of those. 

He took his mother to her sister-in- 
law’s home before he left. The delay of 
this side-trip fretted him; but he couldn’t 
have faced the picture he foresaw of her 
standing on the porch or on the station 
platform, throwing kisses at him and 
smiling while her eyelids beat at her tears. 

He had planned to work his passage 
across the ocean in order to save the drain 
on his meager funds. When he reached 
New York, he learned with dismay that 
the food-ships did not carry passengers 
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and did not accept green hands for their 
crews. He was tempted to stow away, 
but he learned how slow the ships were 
and that the penalty would be a prison- 
term. 

He spent a day or two in fruitless siege 
of ottices, and never dreamed that Dimny 
was still in New York. He stumbled on 
the information that the Transylvania was 
to steam that very day. He resolved to 
pay whatever price was necessary to give 
him the advantage of her speed; he took 
a taxicab to his hotel, flung his things into 
his trunk and his suit-case and had them 
flung aboard the taxicab. 

He reached the dock as the gangplank 
came off the ship and the huge wall of the 
vessel’s side swung out into the slip. He 
went out to the pierhead to prolong his 
disappointment, and to watch his first ship 
sail. It was bitter enough to be leit 
ashore, but when he saw among the pas- 
sengers along the rails his Dimny, he 
sobbed and cursed. Her grave, sweet eyes 
gazed down into the throng and seemed 
to stare at him. 

He shouted to her and waved his hat, 
but all the rest were shouting and waving 
their hats. The tugs were hooting, and 
the great voice of the ship was bellowing 
“Gangway!” to all the river-craft. 

Desperately he shrieked: ‘“Dimny, it is 
Noll Winsor! Dimny!” He thought that 
she started and gazed more intently into 
the crowd. But it was only a fading blur 
of hats and handkerchiefs and feature- 
less faces, and he saw that she turned to 
answer some word spoken by a man at 
her elbow, a man much too close to her 
elbow for Noll’s liking. 

He had been afraid that she would be 
friendless on her voyage. Now he real- 
ized that such beauty could not lack 
proffers of gallantry. A pretty girl finds 
knighthood in flower everywhere. He had 
dreaded the thought of her alone. He was 
not at all comforted by the proof that she 
had found a friend in need. He turned 
back to the hateful town, resolving that he 
would go back to his village. 

But he was not capable of such relin- 
quishment, and his usefulness to Dimny 
was only interrupted. The relenting fates 
would permit this hopeless small-towns- 
man to meet her next with an authority 
that would prevail where even her stately 
passport from the Secretary of State of 
the United States met absolute rebuff. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


HE Transylvania made a swift pas- 

sage. 

The submarine of then was only begin- 
ning to gain its hideous reputation. It 
had sunk a few British warships, a few 
British merchant-ships, but perhaps the 
Germans themselves had not yet dreamed 
of ruthlessness. 

The most dreadful thing about the voy- 
age, so far as Dimny Parcot was con- 
cerned, was Lane Sperling’s devotion to 
her. ‘She could not rebuke his love be- 
fore he declared it; yet his eyes and his 
manner were as plain a statement of his 
cargo as a ship’s manifest. Katherine De- 
voe kept declaring it for him, too. She 
broke her promise to be seasick all the 
way across, or at least she did not keep 
to her cabin, though a kind of jaundice 
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affected her soul. She went through those 
pecuuar phases that people call a mean- 
streak. 

Sperling was in a silly plight. When a 
man hears himself nagged at as the suitor 
of a girl betore her iace, he cannot de- 
cently oppose the indictment, and he can- 
not gracetully accept it. When he is alone 
with her, the voice of the teaser is still 
present in echo, and the dilemma remains. 

Sperling grew to hate Katherine, and 
he told her so—to her great delight. 
Laughter is one of love’s worst enemies 
when love is young, and one of his best 
friends when love has settled down. 

When Katherine was alone with him, 
she was fertile in suggestions. She stuck 
them into him like pins to see him squirm. 

“Dimny’s nursing a secret sorrow,” she 
would say. “It may be that man who 
sent her the letter. He must have missed 
the boat, or perhaps the letter said that 
he would meet her on the other shore. 
There may have been a secret marriage— 
possibly a chee-ild. Do you suppose 
there’s a chee-ild, Sperly?” 

Sperling got up and walked to the rail. 
Katherine scrambled out of her deck- 
blankets and followed him. ‘She may be 
a German spy, Sperly; do you think she 
might be a spy?” 

Sperly paced the deck, Katherine at his 
elbow. 

“Had you noticed how well she speaks 
German words?” 

As a matter of fact, Dimny had once 
hoped to pursue her music studies in Ger- 
many and had talked the language always 
with her old piano-master. Her accent 
had troubled Sperling, but only because 
it gave Katherine another barb to affix. 

Sperling did not deign to answer Kath- 
erine’s insinuation; so Katherine assumed 
a tone that was the last word in exaspera- 
tion. 

“As a friend of both of you, Sperly, I 
beg you not to be so open about your de- 
votion. Everybody on board has noticed 
it, and if a husband should.turn up in Eng- 
land, he might cause you “both a lot of 
trouble.” 

Then Sperly bolted to the men’s smok- 
ing-room. Katherine smoked everywhere 
on the ship but there. 


HANKS to Katherine’s shrewish in- 

timidation, Sperling could not bring 
himself to talk seriously to Dimny all the 
way across. On the last night of the 
voyage many people sat up late to see 
the first light of England dawning from 
the east. Dimny was one of these. 

The nearness of England brought nearer 
the problem before her. As she leaned 
against the rail, the deck seemed to thrust 
her forward into the ocean. The waves 
summoned her, demanded her, one after 
another; each charging the ship and snarl- 
ing as it failed. Yet always out of the 
illimitable came new waves. 

She grew dizzy and felt an urgent com- 
pulsion to fling herself over and solve at 
least her own riddle. Hands seemed to 
thrust her forward. A little climb, a swift 
plunge, a gasp, a protesting struggle for 
breath, a strangle, and then profound 
peace—the cancellation of all the contra- 
dictions in one final perfect cipher. She 
fell back from the rail, whether in terror 
of the giddiness or to make ready for the 
leap. She blundered into the arms of 





Lane Sperling, who had just found her and 
was approaching to speak to her. 

Her hair brushed his lips; her heel 
crushed his instep; his hands clutched her 


elbows. She whirled in amazement, and 
so strangely spun her figure around in his 
eager arms that he found himself still 
clasping her after his lips had brushed her 
ear; and his cheek would have touched her 
mouth if she had not flung back her head. 

An instant merely did he have posses- 
sion of her, before both retreated, he 
mumbling, “I beg your pardon,” and she 
“How you frightened me!” Both laughed 
a little and then found themselves leaning 
on the rail staring in silence at the endless 
herds of billow-buffalo stampeding past 
the ship. 

The long search Sperling made for 
something to say brought forth nothing 
more brilliant than: “Well, so this is the 
last night of—this sort of thing.” 

That was one of Sperling’s most likable 
traits. He could always be relied upon to 
say nothing brilliant. His remarks were 
as trite and true as his soul. 

“So it seems,” said Dimny with equiva- 
lent brilliance. 

A great deal of water went under the 
captain’s bridge before Sperling could 
wrench from his timidity the speech he 
had prepared for just such a convention. 
He reached it by painful degrees. 

“Katherine used to be a right nice girl, 
but I don’t know what’s got into her 
lately. She’s been an awful pill on this 
voyage, hasn’t she? A regular nuisance!” 

Dimny mumbled: “She has been rather 
trying at times.” 

This assent encouraged Sperling vastly. 
He went on: 

“She’s had a lot to say about—such a 
lot to say about my—my—er—about my 
being crazy about you. She hasn't left 
me a chance to say it myself. If this were 
a longer voyage, I wouldn’t be saying it 
now. But—it may be my last chance to 
tell you that Katherine told the truth in 
spite of herself—for I am as crazy as a 
loon about you. If the British accept me, 
I'll not have another chance to see you, 
maybe. But I want you to know that I’d 
be glad to jump into the drink there to 
get you any one of those bubbles you 
might pick out, if you said the word. 
I’d do more. Id stay out of the war 
for you. 

“Thousands of men are marrying girls 
in a hurry and rushing off to war. I might 
too, if I were a Britisher; but it looks to 
me like a rather left-handed compliment 
to a girl to marry her and run for the 
trenches. You see, I am going into the 
army for two reasons—first because I 
think that every decent man on earth 
ought to do his damnedest—you know 
what I mean—to break the strangle-hold 
the Kaiser’s got on humanity. But the 
second reason is—or was—a lack of any- 
thing else to do. I’ve been leafing too 
long. But if you’ve got anything to do 
that I can help you in—why, that would 
be job enough to make life worth living, 
and I’d feel easy about not going to the 
war. It’s none of my affair, of course, 
but I can see that you’ve got something 
worrying you, and if it’s anything I could 
do for you, I wish to the Lord you'd set 
me at it.” 

Dimny was mightily tempted to engage 
his aid, but he did not pause. “What I’m 
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driving at is—TI’ll marry you if you'll let 
me, but—well—that’s pretty rough work 
even for me—but you understand me, 
don’t you? The love I’ve got for you is 
marrying love.” 


HERE was a disconcerting silence 

from the deep shadow that she was. 
Part of her mind was trying to find some- 
thing kind and tactful to say, but the rest 
of her soul was filled with a sudden feel- 
ing that the brigades of gray breakers 
marching toward the ship were made up 
of German regiments with helmets glisten- 
ing and knapsacked shoulders huddling on 
and on and on. She shuddered with a 
revivified experience of what had hap- 
pened, and she heard as if from far off 
Sperling’s anxious voice: 

“Are you cold?” 

“No—no, thanks,” she answered. 

“Did you hear what I said, or would 
you rather not answer?” 

“VYes—oh, yes, I heard; but I don’t 
know what to answer, I can’t tell you how 
grateful—”’ 

“ ‘Grateful!’ Don’t use the rotten 
word. It makes me sick. I’m just selfish. 
I'd like to make you grateful—afterward; 
but I want you to let me love you first. 
I’m dying now to grab you in my arms, 
and my heart’s just cracking open with 
longing for you, Dimny.” 

In a storm of exultance at having told 
his love, he slid a trembling arm about 
her—hardly touching her. 

She wanted not to hurt his pride, but 
those Prussian waves kept marching for- 
ward. As far as she could see, the Prus- 
sians were coming—no, they were Thurin- 
gians; they filled the world; they trampled 
everything; they claimed the sea, the land. 
She felt an arm tightening about her. 
She felt her body turned in strong arms 
toward a dark body; she smothered in 
their power, and a face bent closer, pallid 
beneath the visor of—a helmet? 

She knew and yet did not know that it 
was only Lane Sperling. She appealed to 
him with a weakening clutch at reason: 

“Don’t—don’t make me die—don’t let 
me jump overboard. Take me away from 
the rail.” 


TUPEFIED and disenchanted, he 

helped her to the nearest deck-chair 
and stood wondering which of them had 
gone mad. She was breathing frantically, 
wringing her hands and battling still with 
something he could not understand. He 
wanted to beg her pardon humbly, but 
she startled him by saying: “Forgive me, 
and—and go away, please. I'll see you 
to-morrow.” 

He mumbled, “I’m sorry—good night!” 
and walked away, but he paused behind a 
lifeboat and watched. He saw her stretch 
herself out in the chair and fold her hands 
across her bosom as one who commends 
herself to sleep or death. 

He did not know how nearly the same 
they were to her, or what a conflict was 
going on within her. 

If Noll Winsor had seen her in that 
attitude, he would have cried out in ter- 
ror, feeling that she had sunk back again 
into that deathly stupor. He would have 
cried out to her—and indeed, in his ab- 
sence, unwittingly it was as if he did cry 


out, for as she drifted backward through: 
the twilight toward the deep gloom, she 
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If Our Stomachs Only 


If our stomachs only had 
windows so that we could 
see and realize what hap- 
pens in the struggle to 
digest some of the com- 
binations of food we swal- 
low, it is likely that our 
habits of eating would be 
revolutionized overnight. 

I believe that fully 90% 
of all sickness is caused by the inability of 
our digestive organs to cope with the food 
we ask them to assimilate. So ill-chosen 
are our daily foods that we not only fail 
many times to benefit by their brain and 
body-building elements, but are also unable 
to properly and regularly eliminate the 
waste. 

The dangerous body poisons which are 
formed as a consequence seep into the 
blood and gradually lower our efficiency, 
sap our vitality, and rush a great many of 
us to an early death. Eugene Christian, the 
noted food specialist, says the fact that 
the average American dies at 43 is due 
more to wrong food combinations than to 
any other cause. Acidity, fermentation 
and constipation are merely symptoms of 
serious ills that must naturally follow un- 
less the cause is eliminated. 

This question of proper food combina- 
tions is the most important in the field of 
eating. Very often one food of great 
value in itself, when eaten in combination 
with another equally good food, produces 
a chemical reaction in the stomach and 
literally explodes. Is it-any wonder then 
that so few of us are more than 50% 
efficient in our daily lives, that we accom- 
plish just about one-half the tasks which 
we set out to do, and see so many of our 
fine ambitions crumble to dust? 

But just as wrong food combinations 
cause sickness, so do right combinations 
prevent and correct it by removing the 
cause. If we will give Nature half a 
chance, “she will do her share towards 
producing the results for which we are 
striving, as Eugene Christian is proving 
for hundreds of people to-day—and as he 
proved in his. own case. 


Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was 
at death’s door; for several years previ- 
ous he had suffered all the agonies of acute 
stomach and intestinal troubles, until his 
doctorsamong them some of the most 
noted specialists in the country—gave him 
up to die. As a last resort, he commenced 
to study the food question himself. As 
a result of what he learned, he succeeded 
in literally eating his way back ‘to health 
without drugs or medicines of any kind, 
and in a remarkably short space of time. 

Eugene Christian is to-day nearly sixty 
yeats old—or shall I say young? For 
he has more vitality, more ginger, more 
Physical endurance than most youngsters 
in their teens. For almost fifteen years 
has not had even so much as a cold. 





Had Windows! 


By R. W. Lockwood 


To-day Eugene Christian is _ teaching 
hundreds of other men and women how 
to eat their way to buoyant health and in- 
creased energy by properly combining and 
proportioning their every-day foods, and 
entirely without the use of medicine. An 
interesting feature of Christian’s work 
is the fact that you can secure the foods 
he recommends at any store or out of any 
garden. No special or patented foods are 
required. 

I have been told that a number of 
wealthy people who have gone to him after 
everything else had failed have been so 
happy at their complete restoration to 
health through his simple suggestions that 
they have voluntarily sent him checks 
for from $500 to $1,000 in addition to 
his regular charge. 

So much interest has been displayed 
throughout the country in the results of 
corrective eating that Eugene Christian 
has written a set of 24 Little Lessons for 
the use of the thousands of people. unable 
to call at his office. 


These Little Lessons, which are sent for 
examination to any one on request, contain 
the boiled down experience of Eugene 
Christian’s twenty years’ study of foods 
and their relation to health and efficiency, 
and give actual menus covering every con- 
dition of health and sickness, for every 
age and for all seasons, climates, and occu- 
pations. 

The letters received by Eugene Chris- 
tian from users of these lessons telling 
their experiences with Corrective Eating 
are as startling as they are full of interest. 

Just the other day he received a letter 
from Mr. I. J. Ayres, head of an insurance 
agency in Hutchins, Texas, who wrote: 
“My health began to fail about one year 
ago. Up to this time I had enjoyed rea- 
sonably good health all my life—am 58 
years old. I had, however, been troubled 
with constipation nearly all my life. My 
health grew worse and I lost in weight 
from 140 to 120 pounds. When I began 
using the Little Lessons I began to im- 
prove from the first, and now for months 
I have felt better than I have for years 
past, and am completely cured of consti- 
pation. My restoration to health is due 
to the Little Lessons in Scientific Eating.” 

Another letter of interest just. received 
is from a prominent Manchester, New 
Hampshire, man. He writes: “At the 
time I sent for the Little Lessons I was 
troubled with a very bad acid stomach, 
fermentation, etc. ~My stomach pained 
me as badly as any ulcerated tooth. After 
receiving them (the lessons) I followed 


directions and in about ten days the pain 
grew less. In two weeks I was free from 
pain. Gradually I grew stronger, also 
gaining weight. Weight was 112—now 130. 
Last June it was an effort for me to walk 
one mile. Since last November I have 
been in the woods almost daily hunting 
and walking from four to fifteen miles per 
day.” And he says “the lessons did it.” 

Another interesting letter is from the 
head of a manufacturing concern in Fill- 
more, New York, who writes: “I was 
troubled with fermentation and constipa- 
tion, had to take something every day to 
move my bowels, my weight was normal 
but I had no strength. I followed your 
directions and am much better. Do. not 
take any laxatives—bowels move every day 
and am much stronger.” 

These are only a few, but they are typ- 
ical of letter$ that come almost every day 
from users of the Little Lessons, and the 
message is always the same... As one 
woman writes: “Corrective Eating has 
relieved me of much suffering—in fact, I 
think it has saved my life, for which I am 
so grateful.” And then she tells the whole 
story of how after everything else had 
failed and she was growing worse each 
day the Little Lessons showed her the way’ 
to health and strength. 

Truly these lessons are doing a remark- 
able work in putting Eugene Christian’s 
scientific knowledge of food in the hands 
of so many thousands of sufferers through- 
out the country. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as 
though you were in personal contact with 
this great food specialist, because ‘every 
point is so thoroughly covered and so 
clearly explained that you can scarcely 
think of a question which isn’t answered. 
You can start eating the very things that 
will help to produce the increased phys- 
ical and mental energy which you are seek- 
ing the day you receive the lessons. And 
you are quite likely to feel some results 
after your very first balanced meal. 

If you would like to examine the 24 
Little Lessons in Corrective Eating, simply 
write the Corrective Eating Society, Inc., 
Dept. 12012, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. It is not necessary to enclose any 
money with your request. . Merely ask 
to have the lessons mailed for five days’ 
trial with the understanding that you will 
either send the small price asked, $3, or 
remail the books. Merely clip out and 
mail the following form instead of writing 
a letter, as this is a copy of the official 
blank adopted by the Society and will be 
honored at once. 








CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, INC, Dept. 12012, 443 Fourth Ave., New York City 


You may mail me the ‘‘ Lessons in Corrective Eating’ for examination. Five days after 
I receive them I will either send you $3 (full payment) or remail them to you. 


NNO. 6.255 OROORNS 
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remembered the voice that had called to 
her in Carthage. 

“Dimny. This is Noll Winsor. Yoy 
must get well. You will succeed. I loye 
you.” His letter to her had refreshed 
the memory of his old help. Those who 
cry out encouragement to despondent hu. 
manity do not know all their reward or 
all their accomplishment. Their voices 
ring on for years and recur in strange 
places, giving comfort to strange people 
as trees planted do long after, and songs 
fashioned and helpful proverbs carved in 
stout phrases. So Noll Winsor’s words 
had a longer reach than he knew. They 
were about Dimny now. His voice, re 
heard, redeemed her once more though an 
ocean parted them—yet not quite an 
ocean, for he was on another ship bound 
for another port, but still pursuing. 

Poor Lane Sperling, befuddled and hw 
miliated and frightened, saw, from where 
he lurked in ambush, that Dimny grad 
ually fought off the apparent onset of 
sleep, rose wearily and groped along the 
deck to the companionway and descended 
it to her own stateroom. 

He lighted a number of cigarettes, but 
the wind whistled the smoke away along 
with all his theories. 


pyNy in her cabin found no refuge § 


from dismay. It had been an easy 
thing to avow in America that she would 
search Europe for her mother and her 
sister. She was the daughter of an ex 
plorer. But her father sought continents 
and fauna and flora in barren wilderness 
of ice, while Dimny must seek two un- 
fortunates among millions of unfortunates. 
She must hunt two who wanted not to be 
found, and who preferred to be thought 
dead. 

When she tried to plan her attack, she 
could find no promising way to begin. 
Worst of all, suppose she found her 
mother and her sister; what would she 
do with them then? 

Through no fault of their own they had 
been visited with a kind of leprous curse 
that made them flee the sight and knowl 
edge of their fellows. Thinking of that 
grisly word “leprous,” she remembered the 
mother and sister of Ben Hur and his 
search for them. She remembered that 


most pitiful scene when Ben Hur fll @ 


down worn out with vain hunting and 
slept by the roadside, where the fugitive 
mother and sister found him: and dared 
not waken him nor even caress him, but 
knelt and kissed the sole of his sandal 
and fled. -Dimny felt that her own mother 
and sister would do just that. 

Or if she held them fast, where would 
she lead them? What home could they 
find? How would they confront her 
father when he came back from the sim 
ple white bleak North? Those childres 
to be—how could their mothers be c 
to them? Yet how be kind? How love 
them? How hate them? What could bt 
done with them? It was a riddle the 
Sphinx would have envied, because me 
body could solve it. 





Mr. Hughes’ novel will be continued in 
the next—the January— issue of 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, on sale De 
cember 22nd. His story gains power 
with every word; to miss it means te 
miss the most tremendous piece 
literature this tremendous time 
produced. 
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A SENSIBLE HAT 


(Continued from page 59) 





then suddenly realized the significance of 
the music—“Home, Sweet Home!” It 
was twelve o'clock, and the street-cars 
stopped running at twelve o’clock! 

She had not worried very much over 
her father’s warning not to come back if 
she disobeyed him; but now she could 
not get back! With a shiver of appre- 
hension she ran into the dressing-room, 
which at the close of the dance became 
jammed with laughing girls. q 

“Gee, that’s a swell hat, Karen!” said 
one of them. “Look at Karen’s new hat, 
Ruth... Where’d you get it? Epsteen’s? 
Their hats are always style.” 

“Girls, it’s raining! Can you beat that? 
Billy says it’s raining. My lord, I thought 
it had cleared off’ for good. Did you 
bring an umbrella, Bess? I never 
dreamed it’d rain.” 

Karen listened to them in a sort of ' 
panic. What was she to de? There was 
not one of these girls that she could bring 
herself to ask to take her home for the 
night. She could not have walked home 
at this hour if there had not been a cloud 
in the sky. She had never thought of 
staying so late. What,-oh what— Miss 
Crawley! Last year there had been a 
girl from the country in the office for a 
while, a timid, lonely, homesick girl, and 
she had lived with Miss Crawley. This 
girl, Florence Byers, had made up to 
Karen a little, in a sort of fellow-feeling 
probably, and had asked. her on two oc- 
casions to visit her at Miss Crawley’s.. It 
was not impossible to walk to Miss Craw- 
ley’s; she would surely remember Flo 
Byers’ friend from the office and under- 
stand that she’ had missed the last car; 

The last couples were leaving the hall, 
and Karen followed them to the entrance, 
standing apart while they tied news+) 
papers over their heads or made other 
preparations for a dash for owl-cars. Sev= 
eral of the boys “blew themselves” im- > 
portantly for taxies. r 

Karen did not expect anyone to notices 
that she had no one to see her home. She. 
was worrying now about her hat. A iat 
scheme to slip back into the deserted halliy 
and spend the rest of the night there i 
flashed into her mind. 

Wade, the last one out,-was turning up: 
his coat-collar preparatory to venturing + 
forth—when he saw Karen. Even as hey 
descried her they were left alone. . Con-) 
found the blasted girl! He had purposely; 
refrained from escorting any girl to the” 
party because he’d be attending to every- 
thing and he’d be dead tired when it was 
over and want to go straight home—and 
now here was this darn girl, and the Lord 
only knew where she lived! 

He lifted his hat.- “Oh, hello, Miss 
John. Can’t I see you home?” 

Karen was torn between rapture and 
humiliation. “Oh, don’t bother, Mr. Hol- 
land, really. It isn’t far. I was wait- 
ing—I thought it might quit raining and 
I—I hate to get my—to get wet.” 

“No trouble at all,” said he. “Let’s 
see—” He went out to the sidewalk and 
was immediately hailed: “Taxi, sir?” 

“Sure,” said Mr. Holland. “Comé on, 
Miss John. What’s your number?” 

She gave him Miss Crawley’s, and ndt, 
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daring to believe that this was really 
Karen John; allowed him to assist her 
into the machine. 

“Well, we’ll save your hat, anyway.” 
Wade thought he ought to make some 
talk. 

Karen confessed: “I hated to spoil. it 
the very first time I wore it.” 

“Some hat!” said Wade lightly, . They 
exchanged a few perfunctory remarks 
about the party and arrived—in a mo- 
ment it seemed to Karen—at Miss Craw- 
ley’s door. 

It took a few minutes to get Miss 
Crawley up—and down; but she proved 
quite amenable. Of course she remem- 
bered Miss John and would take her in 
for the night. Young folks can’t think 
of last cars when they’re dancing. 

Karen thanked Mr. Holland. Mr. Hol- 
land said not to mention it—the pleasure 
was his; then they both said good night, 
and he walked away. He had let the taxi 
go because he lived just over on the ave- 
nue himself. 


O Karen’s relief, since she must wear 
her new outfit to the office, the morn- 
ing was fine. The Johns’ next-door neigh- 
bor on Howe Street had a telephone, and 
so Karen asked her to have Willie go over 
and tell Mrs. John that Karen had missed 
the last car last night, but that she had 
stayed at Miss Crawley’s and was all 
right; she’d be home to-night at the usual 
time. 

Most of the office force made it a point 
to be on time, but it was ten o’clock 
before Wade made his half touchy and 
half humorous entrance. His light, belted 
suit was new and “nifty;” he was beauti- 
fully shaved and shorn—but he had a 
black eye that was fast verging into pur- 
ple, a large blue bump on his forehead, 
a strip of courtplaster on his chin and a 
bandage on his right hand. He was 
greeted by snickers, by aha’s of accusa- 

‘tion, by oh’s of sympathy, by a general 
murmur of amazement, amusement and 
curiosity. 

Pausing, he made.a short statement 
(prepared) to the effect that he had been 
set upon after the party last night by a 
big ruffian who tried to beat him up— 
he didn’t know’ why. As he spoke, his 
eyes sought out Karen John over the 
heads of the others and fixed with a 
peculiar expression upon her horrified 
face. Having delivered this brief ex- 
planation, he passed on with much dig- 
nity into the inner office. 

Karen was not only indignant that 
anyone should dare to attack Wade Hol- 
land; but why had he looked at her in 
that queer way—actually as if she had 
had something to do with it! 

An hour later she was further astound- 
ed to have laid on her desk by the office- 
boy a note which read: 


Miss John: 

Please meet me at the Blue Pheas- 
ant when you go to lunch. I want 
to talk to you. 

W. D. Hotranp. 


The time passed like a dragging night- 
mare until Karen could make her way to 
the Blue Pheasant—a very nice place, 

where you went to lunch when you 
wanted to put on a good deal of: “side.” 


Karen had never lunched there. In fact, 


she usually brought her lunch from home 
in a paper bag. This, however, was a 
decidedly different-looking Karen, one 
you would not have suspected of carry- 
ing her lunch in a bag: It was mostly 
the hat, with the fetching little tilt to let 
the gold hair peep out above her pink 
éar. 

Wade, advancing with lifted hat, looked 
as if he felt it rather more different than 
he had expected. 

“T hope you don’t mind being seen 


with me,” was his slightly rueful greet- 
ing. 

“Of course not,” cried Karen. The 
idea! 

“All right. Come in.” They went in. 


People stared. They sat down in a little 
booth, and he: ordered shrimp salad and 
sandwiches and checolate. 

And then he said, rather awkwardly 
for him: “The party “seemed to agree 
with you.” 

“Oh, yes!” said Karen. 

“You look different,” said he. 

Karen blushed. ‘Probably it’s my— 
my new hat.” 

He inspected the hat with deep and 
undisguised interest. “Well, I don’t re- 
member your old hat—” 

“Tt was such a—a sensible hat,” 
offered nervously. 

“And this one isn’t a sensible hat? It 
looks pretty good to me. But sensible 
or not, what I want to know is: why 
should 7 get licked for it?” 

She stared. ‘“Why—why, Mr. Hol- 
land! What do you mean?” 

“Well, look here,” he said earnestly, 
leaning forward. “You know when I left 
you last night there was a big fellow 
standing right by Miss Crawley’s gate. 
He started after me when I walked away. 
I walked pretty fast, thinking maybe he 
might hold me up. All of a sudden he 
ran up and grabbed me by the arm and 
turned me around and began to give me 
an awful talking to! It didn’t mean much 
to me, but it seemed to be something 
about a hkat—about somebody’s hat and 
fine clothes and foolishness. He seemed 
to blame me for it, and he was going to 
teach me to leave people alone and not 
put nonsense in their heads. And he 
handed me a few so I wouldn’t forget the 
lesson.” 

Karen put her hand to her mouth. 

“You see, he was bigger than me,”— 
Wade tried to grin—‘“though I did the 
best I could with him—I mean ¢o him. 
But the point is this: as near as I could 
make out, he was your brother, and he 
promised me another good one if he ever 
saw me with you again.” 

Karen seemed frozen in her seat, ex- 
cept for a little pulse that began to beat 
in her throat. She looked straight into 
Wade Holland’s eyes, her own darkening 
to purple, and the puzzled young man 
saw growing in what he had thought a 
shy, submissive face a white heat of pas- 
sion that quickened his own heart. 

For Karen knew as if it were being 
unrolled for her in a moving-picture 
vision exactly what had happened. Her 
angry father had called a family council 
after her departure. Her extravagance, 
and her recent avoidance of Adolph, had 
put the solution of another man into his 
head. Her mother had known of the 
party, knew there was no other place she 


she 
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would be likely to. go. One of the boys— 
she guessed it was Conrad, because he 
was fond of her in his way—had béen 
told off to find who was responsible for 
this new unruliness. His conclusions and 
his arguments were characteristic of ‘his 
well-meaning pig-headedness. 

Wade was abashed by her manner .of 
taking his news. “Oh, come now, Miss 
John, don’t mind it! It was a mistake, 
of course. The only reason I told you 
was that I didn’t understand it, and”—he 
laughed uneasily—“ I didn’t’ want any 
more black eyes. 

“You wont get any more,” 
sured him in a choked voice. “I’m awfyl 
sorry, Mr. Holland. It makes meso 
mad when you—you were the only 6ne 
that’s been nice to me.” 

“Oh, don’t say that.” ~ He. tried to 
laugh it all off, joked about putting a 
beefsteak on his eye; tried now. t6 make 
her think it was just a comic blunder. 
And while he was doing it, he found hm- 
self stirred by her unsuspected beauty, 
almost awed by the hint of the depths 
he had inadvertently uncovered. 

He had asked her to meet him at the 
Blue Pheasant, but he brought her boldly 
back to the office. He even waited for 
her at five o’clock to say “Don’t mind,” 
while the departing office-force lifted eye- 
brows. But her red mouth was set with 
purpose, and her eyes still dark with 
anger. 

She stopped at Miss Crawley’s a few 
moments and then went on home. 

As on the night before, the family was 
at supper, but to-night her entrance was 
paid the compliment of everybody’s at- 
tention. Closing the door behind her, she 
advanced only a step, her gaze seeking 
out Conrad on his father’s right hand. 
(Conrad hada black eye too.) 

“You big boob!” she hissed at him 
with a fierce intensity of -scorn that 
thrilled even the phlegmatic sitters at that 
table. Then she turned to her father, 
who sat staring at her rage-white face. 
“And you—you told me not to come 
back last night, so I don’t need to fell 
you I wont be back again. . I’ve just 
come to tell you a few other things. All 
my life you never let me call my soul 
my own. You came over here. and 
wouldn’t live like the people here ‘live. 
You kept me from being. like other gitls. 
You wouldn’t let-any of .us:do_ like other 
children do here.. No, we got to do like 
you used to have to do. I got to give 
all my money to. you; I got to wear what 
you want; I got to marry Adolph because 
you want it. 

“And then because I buy a pretty Bat 
you tell me I’m a fool. And I never had 
a pretty thing in my life’ before. Maybe 
you're right. Maybe nothing’s worth 
while but being sensible. I don’t know. 
I don’t care.- I only know I want to ‘be 
a little happy. I just want to do 
other girls; I want to live like they 
and have friends like they do, And the 
—last night—you sent Conrad to spy @ 
me and beat the only one that’s 
nice to me, the only’ one that’ didn’t seem 
to. séé my- bum clothes... The only o& 
that’s been-nice to me—you ‘go and 


Karen as- 
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him because’ you’re ‘so sure a man * 
wears 2 collar couldn’t be square 
your sister.” 

A dry_ sob broke her voice. 
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Traveling Salesmen 
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Cough Drops. Ex- 
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have learned that 
Smith Brothers’ will 
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and ward off coughs 
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wasn’t you there to bring me home if 
you was so careful of me? Why didn’t 
you act like a man instead of a bully? 
Say, you knew I’d never be any good 
with a decent hat on, didn’t you?” 

Never a word answered her wide-eyed 
kin. If this little white-faced, tongue- 
lashing fury was indeed their meek, silent, 
dutiful Karen, a miracle had been 
wrought that it would hardly be wise to 
incite further. Only her mother extended 
placating hands: “Hush now, baby—don’t 
make yourself so mad. Maybe your 
father don’t understand; and Conrad, he 
meant well.” 

“Well, you wasn’t actin’ right,” put in 
Conrad sulkily. “You wasn’t treatin’ 
Adolph right.” 

“T’m treating Adolph just like I’m al- 
ways going to treat him,” retorted the 
newly fiery Karen. “I hope I never see 
him again. And I’m going to pack my 
things right now, and I’m going to send 
for them to-morrow, and I’m going to 
start in being an American girl!” 

Her mother and Sophy hovered meekly 
in the tiny bedroom while Karen got her 
poor belongings together. They regarded 
her as they might have a wrathful god- 
dess, overawed not only by this mag- 
nificent rebellion but unconsciously by 
the outward signs of emancipation—her 
style, her fair hair done in a new fashion 
and topped by that wonderful, extrava- 
gant, conquering hat! 

When Karen turned at last, there was 
something in her mother’s face that it 
would have been well for Karen to see 
there oftener. Her resolution almost fal- 
tered when she felt that mother’s arms 
around her. 


“Mamma,” she began. “Oh, Mamma, 
: a 
“No—no,” her mother whispered. 


“You are my baby, Karen, but I want 
you should go. Maybe it is a chance for 
you. I want you should go, Karen. Yes, 
I want it.” 

“T will come to see you often,” Karen 
promised, her shield once more buck- 
led on. 

With their hatred of scenes and emo- 
tion, the boys had fled from the outer 
room. Only Frederick John sat there 
alone, pulling his beard. Karen passed 
him in silence, but at the outer door she 
paused. 

“Good-by, Father,” she said. 

He looked at her from under his bee- 
tling brows—at this pretty, spirited, up- 
to-date girl in a ten-dollar hat. 

“Good-by, Karen,” he replied gravély. 


AREN returned rather limply to Miss ~ 


Crawley’s, where she was to live. The 
fire of battle was gone from her; she 
was shaken and yet she was at peace, 
for whether it were the better part or 
not, she had chosen. 

Miss Crawley, twinkling, open the door 
to her. “I didn’t know when you'd be 
back,” she whispered, “but the young 
man said he’d wait. Poor boy, he’s been 
sitting in there all of an hour!” 

Karen had never had any dream. She 
wouldn’t have presumed it. She went 
into Miss Crawley’s “front room,” one 
capable hand loosening that black rib- 


bon under her cleft chin, blue eyes just “Hiis 5, 


questioning. Wade Holland advanced, 


his battered countenance a little sheepislt § 


but quite frankly eager. 
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THE HAPPY TOWN. | 
LAND (Continued from page 54) 


J 





mirage, 2 train scuttled along, the size of 
4 child’s toy. Over everything hung a 
faint blue heat-haze. Four dappled cows 
lay easily in a distant field, and a sheep 
and lamb nibbled daintily on the hill west- 
ward. From the fields of clover came 
the insistent humming of bees, and the 
sharper drone of wasps from the invisible 
orchard. Marion Simpson’s dark eyes 
took ona vindictive light. 

“Do you mean to tell me, William 
Simpson,” she snapped, “that you brought 
us all this way to look at an old empty 
house?” 

“J did,” he answered her smilingly. He 
stuck his thumbs into the armholes of his 
vest and stood with his feet apart. He 
had the air of a conjurer about to spring 
a trick upon a hostile and incredulous 
audience. 

“You did!” 
dangerously cool. 
do that for?” 

“Because we are going to live here.” 

She looked at him an instant blankly. 

“‘*Because we’re going to live here!’” 
she repeated after him. She turned to 
her daughter. “What do you think of 
that?” 

The confident smile on his face wavered 
to an expression of extreme silliness. 
There was a feeling within him as though 
something had gripped his vitals with a 
giant implacable hand. 

“We're going to live here!” his wife 
laughed. “Oh, no, we aint.” 

“IT thought,” he murmured feebly, “I 
thought you’d like—” 

“Like it here!” she responded with a 
vicious parry. “In this rube place, with 
nothing but hicks around!” 

“Oh, Pa,’ the daughter observed in 
pained tones, “there’s no smart people 
ere.” 

He didn’t answer, because he couldn’t. 
With a sort of mechanical blindness he 
began fastening the shutters again. 

“Come on, now,” his wife was urging. 
“Us for the nearest town and something 
to eat.” 

_He followed them down the stairs and 
listened to their conversation blankly. 

“Sure, he wouldn’t like it,” the mother 
Was remarking. “He only thinks he would. 
Look at Mr. Schumm, for instance. Said 
good-by to us all and bought a bungalow 
nh Arverne. Three months later he was 
ack, What did he say? ‘Broadway’s 
good enough for me,’ he said. ‘Never 
‘Bagain!’’ 

He stood out in the sunlight with them. 
ne wife looked sympathetically at his 
drawn face. 

‘Sure, dearie,” she said, “I know how 

8. fvery spring I feel the same. I 
want to go out and fly like a bird. That 

anderlust, I guess. But I tell you what 
ell do. We'll go up to the Adirondacks 
ora month. I know of a swell hotel 
were Mrs. Mellish told me about—sun- 
parlors, and dances twice a week. We'll 
pve you the country.” 

He stepped into the car, and sitting 
wn, waited for it to start; he kept 
| head turned rigidly forward, for he 

afraid, somehow, that were he to 
back he would leap out, and run- 


His wife’s tones became 
“And what did you 
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HOW WIDE THE WORLD IS 


Who will set the course of their first 
wonderful voyages to reading land? Who 
will guide them in the half-light between 
the realm of fairies and the world of fact? 
Who will walk at their sides in the be- 
ginning of fiction ? Whom will they meet 
in their first tales of adventure? Who 
will form their taste in poetry, in art? 


Give them the sunny, whole- 
some guiding companionship 


of St. Nicholas 


St. Nicholas Magazine for nearly 50 
years has been loved by boys and girls in 
homes of taste and cultivation. Today, 
in the editorial rooms of St. Nicholas, 
there is a big book containing letters 
from Presidents and Senators, from au- 
thors and ministers, from great artists 
and publishers and captains of business 
and finance, all telling of their happiness 
in youthful hours with St. Nicholas. 


Will your girls and boys have this 
precious remembrance? Will they have 
the golden hours of sailing away with 


ST. NICHOLAS 


St. Nicholas to lands of story and travel? 
St. Nicholas is a real magazine for girls 
and boys from 6 to 16 years old. It has 
many educational features and competi- 
tions as well as entertainment. 


A Year's Subscription to St. Nicholas 
is Three Dollars. Less than a cent a 
day. There is no finer Christmas gift. 


We believe you will want to give 
St. Nicholas to some boy or girl when 
you realize what it can mean to the 
youthful mind. Please use the coupon. 


pocococsccoccceee 


| THE CENTURY COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS OF ST. NICHOLAS 
$53 Fourth Avenue, New York,N Y. 
Enclosed is $3 for a year’ssubscription to St. Nicholas. 
Please mail the magazine to 
R. Book, Dec. 


Name. 





Address. 


If you want @ Christmas Remembrance card bearing 
your name sent to the same address, please letus know 
in your lettes. 
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ning toward the doors, would cling to 
them, cry over them, refuse to be dr 
from them, as some evicted emi 
might clutch passionately at the lintels of 
his ruined home. 


ENNEDY, _ saturnine, suspicious, 
cynical, walked from the inner office. 
He paused as the door closed behind him, 
“So he’s going to the Adirondacks for 
a month, is he?” he muttered. “Thought 
he said he was going to live in the coun. 
try.” A pause. “That’s what they alj 
say.” He sauntered over to the window, 
and he smiled grimly as he thought of 
the old man’s worn and _ haggard look. 
He had aged inexplicably over a week-end, 
“Sure, he’s going to the country,” the 
clerk told himself. “We’ll give him a fine 
party there. And he’ll be the only one 
not coming back.” 





| THE PRICE OF 
| SUCCESS 
a3 (Continued from page 42) 


made to resist exposure to weather; it 


might have been put here days ago, ‘but 


more probably not. 

So this was the devilish, insidious sort 
of trick which Guyler had schemed! 
When Neil would be completing his proof 
that Kane could not have driven back by 
Hazen’s Road, Guyler had planned to 
have this found by some one and brought 
to the court; it would seem to have bea 
jarred off Kane’s car when it jumped 
from the bridge. But though Neil knep 
Guyler had put it there, that was no 
proving it. 

Neil stooped to the stream and washed 
the metal and paint clean of the mud; then 
he wiped it and put it under his coat. He 
decided against showing the plate eve 
to Marion, for she was very young and 
a girl and lacked sophistication of th 
ways of such as Guyler. So Neil kept 
the tag under his coat and chose a pall 
back about the bend which took him 
first to the car standing in the ruts @ 
the old road; he opened his tool-box ant 
put the plate down under his tools; thet 
he returned to Marion. 

“Everything all arranged now, Neil?® 
She gave him her hand to help her up. 
“All right! Shall we go home?” 
After he had taken Marion home, & 
license-plate was more of a problem thal 
before. He drove on still pondering 
he continued to the Belfast Road, and i 

direction guided his decision. ‘There 
only one logical place to put the plate 
that was the place where it belongé 
and from which Guyler had taken i 
Neil did not know the exact spot! 
which he shou'd return it; but it mB 
be near the Belfast Road about 
miles out. He drove that far. It® 
quite dark now, and he got out 
opened his tool-box and tossed 
license-plate into a little thicket. iii 
it would not be found there, or if it ® 
it would be found about where it Of 


longed. 

A FARMER, clearing brush, happé 
upon the ‘license- -tag just thi 

hours later and at once brought it 1} 

court. The State that morning had . 
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nesses on the stand to confute Kane’s 
daim that he could have driven back by 
Hazen’s Road in the time and under the 
conditions stated; the farmer offered his 
testimony to the State, which accepted 
him as a witness and put in evidence the 


| 


lost license-number found in the bushes | 


three miles farther along the Belfast 
Road than Kane said he had gone, and 
a half-mile from where Beulah Drell was 
found. This witness closed the reply of 
the State; Guyler, on cross-examination, 
was unable to discredit the witness. 

That afternoon the Chicago newspapers 
which were giving greatest space to the 
trial’ played Neil Thurston’s name across 
the‘page. His handling of the case was 
making him known, as Hallowell had 
promised, not only through the down- 
State counties but in Chicago. - Only one 
matter troubled Neil, and that was an 
absurd, irrational fear—the idea that the 
license-plate might not at first have been 
thrown away by Kane beside the Belfast 
Road and later removed .by Guyler, but 
that it might be that Kane had jarred it 
off into the mud by the creek. This was 
quite crazy, for Neil was sure that Kane 
could never have gone that way; yet 
it plagued him so much that he went 
of alone along Hazen’s Road the next 
evening. 

Neil expected that a glance at the soft 
clay there would make him perfectly 
comfortable; he was confident of finding 
footmarks which would show that, after 
he had been there, men sent by Guyler 
had come to find the plate and bring it 
in evidence. But Neil found no such 
marks ! 

That meant that the plate had not 
been planted there; Kane had lost it; he 
had come that way; he was innocent! 
Neil not only had concealed the discov- 
ety which would help to free Kane, but 
he had altered it to evidence against Kane 
and had used that evidence in the prose- 
tution. And the trial was finished, ex- 
cept for the arguments of the attorneys! 
It now was Neil’s duty, upon the evidence 
Which he had offered, to ask that penalty 
of death be pronounced upon Spenceg 
Kane according to law. 

Neil could make no one believe him if 
he confessed and claimed that he did it 
innocently or mistakenly; he could not 
do that without bringing a charge against 
Guyler which had no foundation. Ruin 
was before him—ruin complete and final 
if he confessed. Everyone but Marion 
would say that he had tried a trick for 
his own advantage to beat Guyler and 
then had lacked the nerve to carry it 
through. 

But Neil had a way out! 

Of course he had a simple, easy way 
to save both Kane and himself! What a 
conceited chump he was, reckoning as 
though he already had won a verdict of 
guilty against Guyler, Wadrop and 
Kramer, who had not lost a case in twelve 
years! Of course he must appear to try; 
but he would be beaten. 

Neil became cooler and planned his 
Procedure. The thing to do was to ask 
for the death sentence—to beg the jury 
tither to hang Kane or acquit him. 





» Juries balked at sentencing a man to 


death, especially upon circumstantial evi- 
ce. So the surest way of freeing Kane 
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“You're jumpy, Neil. Natural enougil 
But you're all right, boy! . You’ve 
’em, or I miss my guess. How’d you 
the hunch — that short, snappy st 
you pulled? -It. made Guyler sick. & 
thought you’d buck him at his own gal 
of conning the twelve in the. box; 
knocked him silly when you crossed Bil 
Now, the jury was expecting to be, com 
by him; they know his -reputation.4 
they discounted it.. When you didn’t.§ 
to them at all, it made them feel—I® 
—that Guyler was..going- on talk wi 
you rested on the evidence. And @ 
last talk of yours, when you hardly lool 
at ’em at all but acted as if Guyler’ds 
nothing you’d lower yourself to an 
—I bet that pulled ’em!” 

Neil escaped and went back to & 
courthouse. At half-past - eight—it 
after the third ballot; some one said— 
jury had reached a ‘verdict. The ju 
arrived; the prisoner. was brought 
Guyler and Kramer returned. 

The foreman of the jury answered 
judge’s inquiry: .“Guilty of murder} 
the first degree!” 

Neil stiffened and jerked forward. « 
one saw it, for everyone was nokia 
the prisoner; and. when those. ne 
turned, Neil had sunk back in his 
He did not stir when the counsel for 
defense made the formal motions opp 
ing the verdict. Then Hallowell hei 
him to his feet. . “Don’t blame ¥ 
boy!” Hallowell said. “Some case you 
fought, but you’ve won and got Guylét 
hide nailed to the door! Remember wil 
I told you? It goes double now! & 
county and this distric¢t’ll hand you Wi 
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you want as soon as you're ready to ask 
for it!” 


" HAT’S been the matter, Neil?” 
“Matter?” 

“You've hardly let me see you since the 
trial; you haven’t even telephoned to me, 
and when I called, you cut me off as soon 
as you could.” 

“I’ve come to you now, Marion.” 

“VYes—but how? I ran to the door 
when I saw you on the walk, and you 
hardly touched me. You're sitting over 
there in that other chair, and you haven't 
kissed me yet.” 

Neil arose from that offensive other 
chair, but instead of approaching her, 
he turned to the window. 

“I’ve come to tell you something that 
happened—that I did during the trial,” 
he said slowly. 

She got up and stood opposite him, and 
she watched the expression of his face 
as he continued to gaze out. She caught 
up his hand impulsively and clasped it, 
but he did not return the pressure. 

“I know how hard it’s been for you,” 
she cried gently. “You're thinking of 
Kane all the time. It’s terrible to send 
another to—to justice, and to realize that, 
somehow, we are benefiting by it! But 
Neil, we didn’t do it to benefit our- 
selves—” 

He swung on her almost savagely. 
“You! Keep yourself out of this, please!” 

“You've always said I helped you in 
good things—I‘ mean the easy things, 
Neil; so I have the right to say I helped 
you in the hard duties. Those must be 
done, dear; and they call for men to do 
them—men with women. I thought of 
myself all the time as willing with you 
everything you did. You—we had to 
convict Kane for the safety of all other 
people. I think of that; you must too!” 

“No!” He snatched his hand from 
her. “I did that all alone, myself and 
for myself—for my rotten chance at Con- 
gress. I convicted him crooked—crooked, 
Marion! I put him across! I asked for 
his death when I knew he was innocent— 
knew it, knew it! That’s what I’ve come 
to tell to you before I tell it to the court. 
He didn’t kill Beulah—Kane didn’t. I 
knew it, and I convicted him!” 

He put her from him as she tried to 
hold to him and check him. “Neil! Why, 
what’s the matter? Kane’s guilty, dear! 
Oh, don’t reproach yourself for that. No 
fear, Neil; he’s guilty.” 


NEL drew back; he had prepared him- 
self to see horror in her eyes, aghast 
at him when he told her; but instead he 
saw only bewilderment and fright— 
fright not for herself against him but 
fright for him. 

“Dear Neil,” she was saying, “of course 
it has been a terrible strain for you fight- 
ing against them all; but you mustn’t 
doubt what you did. You—” 

“You don’t understand yet, Marion! 
I put Spencer Kane across by a trick! 
I did it knowingly, intentionally, by 
planting evidence against him and using 
that evidence in court. I did it—that 
is, I began doing it, on Thanksgiving Day, 
when I was out with you. Listen to me!” 

So he told her in detail, and unspar- 
ingly, what he had done; and he no longer 
had to hold her away. For a moment 


2 


yet, her incredulity combated him; next 
denial came, then shuddering. “Neil, 
what a frightful thing to do! But you 
must stop; you must let me think!” 

She sank down on the floor when he 
released her, and she sat staring up at 
him. “What a terrible thing you might 
have done!” 

“Might have done!” he iterated. 

She got up to her knees and then 
stood once more. “Yes, a terrible wrong 
which you might have done, Neil, but no 
harm, really—to anyone but yourself!” 

“No harm?” 

“Oh, Neil!” She approached him again 
and touched him with her hand. “It was 
an awfully wrong thing for you to do— 
I can understand that; but as for injury 
to anyone else, you didn’t do that, dear!” 

“T. didn’t?” he mocked bitterly. “I 
only sentenced a man by a trick!” 

“No, Neil!” 

“No? Didn’t you understand what I 
said? I found that plate—” 

“T understand all you told me quite 
well, I think, Neil. But also I think I 
see the whole trouble more clearly now, 
dear. Because you did wrong in using 
that evidence: of the license-number as 
you did, you’ve made so much of it in 
your mind that you’ve come to think of 
it as all the evidence which convicted 
Kane. But it wasn’t that, dear; Kane 
was a horrible man; he—he did that 
thing of which you convicted him. He 
would have been convicted, anyway. 

“Neil, I know he would, for he’s guilty! 
I wont say it’s woman’s instinct, for 
men had it too—the men on the jury as 
well as those in the courtroom. I knew 
all: during those last days, before the 
license-tag was brought in at all, that 
he was guilty; and the jury knew it; 
everyone knew it. You were sure of it 
then; that’s why you took up the tag 
and moved it. And aren’t you sure of 
it now when you think over everything? 
Even if his lawyers didn’t take the plate 
from beside the Belfast Road and place 
it near the creek—does that prove that 
some one else didn’t take it there—a 
child, perhaps one of the playmates of 
the children you saw there?” 


NE could not answer directly. “Kane 
should have the right to have the 
court determine that. I’ve already fixed 
on what I’m going to do. I shall resign 
to-morrow morning as State’s attorney 
and shall put into the hands of the man 
appointed in my place—Dana, probably 
—a full statement of what I did. He 
will use it to get a new trial for Kane.” 

“No—no! That wouldn’t be bringing 
about justice! -It would be doing the 
worst possible thing!” 

“Howe?” 

“Why, it would be freeing a guilty 
man! For Kane’s guilty, and you know 
it! But, if you forgot it because of what 
you did, everyone else would surely for- 
get it! In the next trial they wouldn’t 
be thinking of what he did but of what 
you did; and they’d free him for that, 
when he’s guilty—guilty of the most 
frightful crime a man can commit. And 
they’d—they’d ruin you!” 

“Then what do you. want me to do?” 

“Nothing till you give me at least 
time to think. Oh, Neil, you’ve taken 
ten days before believing that you should 
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do that. Now this is mine as much gs 
it has been yours and will as much affect 
my life hereafter. You can give me 
least half as much time—five days, any. 
way—before doing anything irreparable. 
Nothing can happen to Kane in between,” 

But it was an hour before she could § 
pledge him to that. 










ON the morning of the second day 
afterward Neil Thurston received & 
at his office an envelope bearing the 
name of Guyler, Wadrop and Kramer, of 









Chicago. It contained a sheet with g 
single scrawled line: “Come and se 
me. Dan’l Guyler.” ' 





Neil held it nervously, rereading again ¥ 
and again the four curt monosyllables for 
their meaning.- They brought him mep. 
ace. Guyler must know, or at -least-sus. 
pect something, to. justify that assured 
command. Neil took the eleven o’clock 
train to Chicago. 

Guyler received him sitting, in his 
private room, with his back to the win 
dow, so that he could study Neil closely 
as he came in, but Neil could not mak 
out Guyler’s expression. 

“Take that chair.” Guyler ° directed 
Neil to one close beside his desk.~’ Neil 
looked about before he complied. Guyleg 
tossed ‘out cigars. “No pictures on th 
walls, ‘you: see, Thurston,’ he. snorted 
“No dictaphones behind_ the: books—my 
word for it.” When ‘you talk in this room 
you talk to me. Glad you came up# 
quick.” 

“I happened to be coming up,” Nei 
attempted casually. 

“That was good. I wanted to ask you 
how you found that damned -license-ta 
you beat us with and how you got toil 
so quick.” 

Neil jerked and stiffened in spited 
his preparation for just that. Guyler, ob 
serving him, grinned. 

“Come on, Thurston—come across!” 
Neil swore at himself dumbly for 
fool not to have confessed while confe 
sion might still have been his. Now i 
was going to have his act proved on him 
“Come on!” 

























Guyler urged genial 
with the patience of an old hand initiatin 
a novice into the frankness of after-th 
verdict confidences. ‘You put Kane ove 
and did a damned neat job and. wew 
no hard feelings; the case is over. Kane 
guilty; his relatives know it—they¥ 
known it all along, of course, and they® 
going to drop it now without trying f@ 
another trial. Kane’s guilty; you 

proved it; we admit it. Everything 
over. What I want to know is how 

blazes you got to that- infernal licens 
number before we _ did.” 

Neil reacted to one thunderbolt at 
time. ‘“Kane’s guilty!” he-~ejac 
hoarsely. “You said Kane’s guilty!” 

“Guilty? Guilty as Beelzebub!” Gq 
ler returned. ‘“Whooee! Did you sit 
over your stuff wondering about th® 
Say, Thurston, you’re a lawyer! 
knew Kane’d done it, of course; Wi 
he told us about it and how he’d yamke 
off that license-number after he’d kilt 
her and how he threw it away, we 
the first thing we had to do was to} 
our hands. on that tag; other things Cd 
wait. So we sent for it where he % 
us he’d thrown it a couple of hund 
(Continued on the fourth page followin 
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(Continued from fourth preceding page.) 
yards down the road from the body; 
but we couldn’t find it anywhere. We 
couldn’t see how you could have got 
there before us. But you'd got it, 
of course; and you handled it right! An 
ordinary fool would have stuck it in evi- 
dence right away, and we’d have handled 
it easy; but you held it back and spilled 
it just at the right second.” 


NE sat back dazed. while Guyler 
picked up one of the cigars he had 
flung down, and chewed the end off. 
“Only one sloppy thing about that, Thurs- 
ton, if you don’t mind a criticism from 
the losing side; it might have been safer 
to have had your farmer find it where 
Kane lost it instead of farther down. 
“We had the devil of a _hope- 
less case,” went on Guyler. “Still, we 
were licked; and when Guyler, Wad- 
rop and Kramer lose any case, they 
know they’ve had a man against ’em too 


good to be getting: his mail from a third- 
class post office. That means we want 
you with us. Like to get our idea of the 
terms, or did you sketch out some of 
your own on the way up?” 

Neil collected his dizzy wits; the re- 
action from his long oppression left him 
unsteady. “Thank you—thank you,’ he 
repeated, “but I’m not open to an offer.” 

“Why not?” Guyler bent forward 
quickly. “Some one ahead of us?” 

“No.” r 

“Then what’s the big idea? Not that 
Congress idea I heard about in Norfolk! 
Good Lord, man, after this you don’t 
doubt yourself enough to consider you’re 
cut out for a career in Congress! You're 
a lawyer! I’ve been absolutely straight 
with you; can’t you take a chance on 
me? We’re not in court. For the pur- 
poses of my personal information and 
my professional pride, will you tell me 
where and how you got hold of it?” 

Neil gazed at Guyler. “I found it in 


the mud beside the creek on Hazen’s 
Road. Some children had it. I thought 
at first you’d planted it there; after. 
wards I knew you hadn’t, but I saw the 
evidence through.” 

“And you want to go back home to 
run for Congress! Don’t do that; you’ve 
got the stuff for success! Get geared 
right—don’t lose your nerve; stay in high 
and see where you travel!” He tossed a 
memorandum to Neil. “There’s my idea 
of the value you’d be to us to start. 
Show that to your girl and think it over; 
then talk to me when you're ready.” 

Neil took a taxi to catch the late after- 
noon train back to Norfolk. 

“Tt’s all right,” he said to Marion 
when they were alone. “I’ve just seen 
Guyler. He told me Kane did it.” 

“Of course he did it,” she said calmly, 
She took Guyler’s memorandum of the 
offer to Neil and tore it to bits after he 
had told her about it. “That’s what you 
brought it to me for, isn’t it?” she said. 
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his hotel room one glorious afternoon, now 
and then stopping to reread a letter he 
held in his hand. 

Love had been sweet; but man has 
other passions. Roberts was in the grip of 
one—the mightiest in men of his stamp, 
that all-engrossing, all-demanding one of 
personal ambition. 

For the third time he read the letter, 
which was from his mother. 


“My Son: 

“J have an apology to make and a bit 
of news to impart. When I urged you to 
give up Lucie and to seek distraction 
abroad, I felt that I was doing justice 
:to your immaturity and saving you from 
ties which might very easily jeopardize 
your future happiness. 

“But I have lately changed my mind. 
In seeing more of her, I have not only 
learned her worth but the advantage such 
a woman would be to one of your tastes 
and promise. And she loves you more 
devotedly, perhaps, than you have loved 
her. How do I know this? Let me tell 
you of an interview I had with a certain 
relative of hers last night—you know 
whom I mean. For a recognized boss 
buried out of sight in politics, he has 
more of a heart in his breast than I have 
ever given him credit for. Not having 
children of his own, he has centered his 
affections on this choice little sister of 
his, and finding her far from happy, came 
to see me yesterday evening with this 
proposition: if I would consent to your 
union with Lucie, and withdraw my op- 
position to your immediate marriage, he 
would take your future in charge and put 
you in the way of ‘political advancement 
—only to be limited, as he says, by your 
talents, which he rates very high.” 


This was the bombshell which had dis- 
turbed Carleton Roberts’ complacency, 
bared his own soul to his horrified view 
and revealed to him the weakness of his 
moral nature, which he had hitherto con- 
sidered strong. He found himself weary of 





flowery bonds and eager for a man’s life 
in his native city. Oh, why had he urged 
this immature girl to take that ride, the 
end of which had led him into slavery to 
one who could not advance him in life, 
however queenlike she moved and talked 
and smiled upon the world from the 
heights of her physical perfections. It 
was brain that was needed—an under- 
standing like Lucie’s, the culture of long 
custom, to say nothing of associations. 

It was at this point he paused in his 
restless walk. His heart clamored loudly 
for its rights; he was only twenty-six; 
and in a rush of feeling which should have 
been his salvation, he turned toward that 
nest among the flowers where help was to 
be had if help was to come at all. 


HE hour was noon, one which he had 
never chosen before for a visit to 
Ermentrude. As he turned the knob of the 
little side door and went in, a shower of 
rose-leaves fell upon him from the vines 
enveloping the balcony. He shuddered 
slightly and passed down the hall. 

She was asleep. Lying on a couch in 
utter weariness or pain, she had drifted 
off into the land of dreams, and he felt 
that he had a moment of respite. He 
could look and weigh the question: love 
or a quick success? A weakling paradise, 
or the goal of the strong man? 

She was not as beautiful as he had 
thought. But she was more touching— 
less robust, less bounteous of aspect, more 
childlike, more appealing—a woman who, 
if he were no more of a man than he ap- 
peared to be in this hurly-burly of pleas- 
ure and fashion, might in time do him 
credit and hold him back from follies. 

Poor girl! And she lay there under his 
eyes all unmindful of his conflict or of 
the fact that her fate as well as his 
was trembling in the balance—unmindful, 
though her dreams were far from joyous, 
or why the tear welling from between her 
lashes as he gazed? 

Drawing up a chair, he sat down; then 
he started upright again with dilating 


eyes and a strange shadow on his brow. 
One of her arms lay uppermost, and on 
the hand—almost as fine as Lucie’s, but 
not quite—he saw the ring, his ring; and 
it hung loosely. The poor child was 
growing thin, very thin. “If she were to 
hold her hand downward,” he muttered 
to himself, “I believe that ring would 
fall off.” 

He had remembered her words: “Have 
you ever thought that with the exception 
of this ring no proof exists in all the 
world of our ever having been married?” 
Remember them? He had not only re 
membered them; he had heard them, 
sounding and resounding in his ears, till 
the whole room seemed to palpitate with 
them. Then the devil made his final 
move. Ermentrude shuddered, and her 
position changing, the hand which had 
been uppermost fell down at her side, and 
the ring slipped, left her finger, paused 
on the edge of the couch—then came to 
rest in his palm held out to receive it. 

He had not drawn it from her hand. 
Fate had restored it to him. As he forced 
himself to look at it lying in his grasp, 
a faintness as of death seized and held 
him for a moment; then this passed, and 
he slowly rose and step by step, with 
sidelong looks and hair starting upright 
on his forehead like one who walks i 
blood and sees the trail of guilt following 
him along the floor, he left her side—he 


left the room—he left the house—and the 7 


rose-leaves fell about him once more, mat 
dening him with their color, maddening 
him with the memories inseparable from 
their sweetness. 

There was no eye to see, and no tongue 
to tell him that the seed, destined 
flower into awful crime in after yeals, 
put forth its first bud at this fatal hout 

He wrote her a letter. He had th 
grace to do that. Addressing her simply 
as Ermentrude, he told her that 
had been called home to enter updo 
the serious business of life—that he 
not likely to come back, and that ® 
she was not really his wife, howevé 
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pleasing the fiction had been in which 
they had both indulged, it seemed to him 
wiser to end their happy romance thus 
suddenly and while much of its glamour 
remained, than to linger on and see it 
decay day by day before their eyes till 
nothing but bitterness remained. He 
loved her and felt the wrench more than 
she did, but duty and his obligations as 
a man—and so forth, till it ended in his 
signature, limited to initials, like his love. 

Despicable? The work of a man with- 
out conscience or heart? Yes, and he 
knew it; and for weeks his sleep was 
broken by visions and his waking hours 
rendered dreadful by fears. But he left 
Nice immediately. And two days later 
he sailed for home. With the ocean be- 
tween them, in time he forgot. 

And was this the end? Did Ermen- 
trude accept her doom without a strug- 
gle? Let us see. 


QrNE afternoon in June there entered 
the parlor of the old-fashioned man- 
sion of the Roberts family a lady who 
asked to see Mrs. Roberts on business 
of an important nature. Though plainly 
clad, her appearance possessed an ele- 
gance which insured respect. 

When she heard a step at the door, in- 
stinct told her to pull down her veil till 
the first greetings were over—a precau- 
tion for which she was deeply grateful 
when in another moment a young woman 
entered instead of her husband’s mother, 
for whom she had asked. 

Ermentrude rose to meet her and thus 
stepped into a better light. Tragedy came 
with her. This it was impossible not to 
see—not to feel. But the warning which 
her aspect gave passed as she spoke. 

“T had hoped,” she said, “to see Mrs. 
Roberts herself.” 

The smile with which this was greeted, 
the flush of pride and the joy of posses- 
sion which lighted the other’s pleasing 
features as she replied “I am Mrs. Rob- 
erts,” should have carried the truth to 


Ermentrude. 
But they did not. She looked sur- 
prised—baffled; and after the briefest 


hesitation, she observed: 

“I am a stranger in this city and have 
doubtless made some mistake. The Mrs. 
Roberts I have called to see—and I was 
told she lived here—is the mother of a 
gentleman of the name of—” 

She could not speak it. 

But the other could. 

“Carleton?” she suggested; and at Er- 
mentrude’s agitated nod, she added with 
friendly interest: “This is her home; 
but she has left it for a while to us. 1 
am Mr. Carleton Roberts’ wife.” 

There are blows which~ prostrate; 
there are others which sear but leave 
the body intact—feet still supporting it, 
eyes still gazing ahead unmoved, lips 
moving with mechanical exactness and 
sometimes still retaining their smile. So 
was it with Ermentrude. 

“We are looking for Mother to return 
next week,” added Lucie as Ermentrude 
stood stark and silent before her. ‘Would 
you like to leave a message?” 

At these words, uttered with the sweet- 
ness of a rich and sympathetic nature, 
the soul returned to Ermentrude’s body. 
With a long and earnest look which took 
in the full measure of the other, radiant 








with happiness and. the consciousness of 
an assured wifedom, she answered softly: 

“No, I will leave no message.” And 
she turned as if to go. 

“Nor any name?” queried Lucie, eying 
with admiration the noble lines of a figure 
with whose perfect proportions her own 
could never hope to compete. 

“Nor any name,” came back in inde- 
scribable accents from the doorway. 

Lucie paused, and gazing in vague trou- 
ble after her rapidly disappearing visitor, 
she murmured to herself: ‘Who is she?” 
But the one who could have answered 
her was gone. .... 

“Carleton, you seldom see such a wom- 
an. Younger than I, she had the poise of 
a woman of thirty. Who could she have 
been?” 

“Describe her.” 

“I wish I could. I hardly saw her face; 
it was her figure, her voice, her way of 
moving and holding herself. I felt as 
small and quiet as a little mouse beside 
her. Only I was happy, and she was 
not. That much I feel, now that I recall 
her look in leaving.” 

“Was she American or—or foreign?” 
he asked, hiding his trouble, for a great 
fear had seized him. 

“She had an English accent, which 
added very much to her charm.” 

“Porget her.” For a moment his ac- 
cent was almost fierce; then he laughed 
the matter off, assuring this bride of a 
month that she made him cross with her 
self-depreciation, that there was no one 
of finer mien and manner than herself, the 
chosen of his heart, upon whom he always 
looked with pride. 

This subtle tribute to what was Lucie’s 
greatest charm accomplished its end; she 
did forget the stranger. But he did not; 
he knew what was before him and pre- 
pared himself for the inevitable meeting 
which would be followed by—what? 

Not by what he had every right to ex- 
pect and evidently did. Ermentrude had 
learned all she would of this marriage 
and of the woman who had supplanted 
her, and had made her resolve. This he 
saw as they came together in the isolation 
of a quiet corner of the Park, and so he 
was not greatly surprised, though a little 
moved, as after the first few words, and 
with an earnest look, she said: 

“T am your wife—I, Ermentrude Rob- 
erts, married to you in the sight of God 
and man. .I cannot prove it; but as you 
once said, our hearts know it and will 
continue to know it as long as either of 
us live. ‘But I am not going to obtrude 
my claims upon you, Carleton, or stand 
like a specter in your path. Had this 
woman you have deceived been weak or 
foolish or unloving, or indeed anything 
but what she is, I might have held to my 
rights and insisted upon a recognition 
which would-have profited you in the end. 
But I cannot shame that woman—lI can 
neither shame her nor bring her to grief. 
You have broken one heart, but you shall 
be saved the remorse of breaking two. I 
had: rather suffer myself. I am alone in 
the world. I have means. I can ulti- 
mately be useful and face good men and 
women without fear. Why then should 
I drag down to the dust one as innocent 
as myself, or take from you what may 
make you the man I once thought you 
and hope to see you again. But that I 
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may have strength for this and for alj 
the sacrifices it involves, you must de 
clare here, now, in this open park where 
we stand, with no one within sight OF 
hearing, that I am your wife.” 

“You are my wife.” 

“Tt is enough. Now I can say What 
otherwise could never. have left my lipg) 
I love you, Carleton—love you to eternity” 
as I promised; but I shall never seek you) 
again, and you can go on your way um 
perturbed. I have consolations here”) 
laying her hand on her breast. “It wile 
no longer be my portion to watch your 
face for signs of a failing regard. a 
I have is mine, and that is the undying 
memory of two months of perfect ‘ha 
ness.’ 

She would have said more, but 
saw that he had been greatly shaken. § 
feared the renewal of a flame not ye 
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altogether extinct in a heart which once 
beat for her alone, and so contenting 
herself with a low farewell, she was- tum 
ing swiftly away when one last thought 
made her pause and say: f 
“T cannot return you your ring. It # 
lost. I was careless with it, and it fel 
unnoticed from my hand. But to-ni 
I will send you back the little clock whici 
unites our initials. Destroy it if you wil 
but if some sentiment bids you keep ity 
let it be this one and no other: ‘I reg 
Ermentrude only that I may be faithii 
to Lucie.’ ” a 
With a low cry his head fell upon 
breast in extreme self-abasement; # 
he slowly lifted his eyes, and seeing in 
face a full knowledge of his sin, m 
mured in overwhelming contrition: @ 
“You know me for the wretch l@ 
I have the ring; it fell from your hal 
into mine one day while you lay asle 
I do not ask for forgiveness, but thi 
promise you, Ermentrude: if. the * 
clock comes back, I will make a_ place 
it for this ring, and neither clock ™ 
ring shall leave me again while I live” 
Instinctively her hands went out- 
him; then they fell back on her breast 
“God will hold you to that promi 
she said; and she melted away from® 
sight in the evening mist. 
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US for him ended the strugg 
which for her had simply begun. 
Not till she found herself in the Sot 
with her girl friend Antoinette Duclos a 
she discover that the closest bond whid 
can unite man and woman held her# 
spite of this late compact to Carleté 
Roberts. She appealed to Antoinette @ 
advice. ; 
The result we know. When Antoinetlt 
own child died at birth, she took Erme® 
trude’s to her heart and brought it upé 
her own. There was little difficulty in 
as the professor had already yielded t0 
Southern fever and lay at rest in a 
Orleans cemetery. And this brings us 
another episode. g 
The widow in fact and the widow 
heart stood face to face above a sleepl 
infant. They were both dressed for t tray 
eling, and so was the child. ; 
They had said little; and they @ 
little now, as is the way of the stf 
among us when an act is to be perfo 
which wrings the heart but satisfies# 
conscience. 
The child was legitimate. It must) 
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WRITTEN ABOUT THIS WAR 


By Edwin Balmer 


HEY were a jaunty pair of daredevils floating in 
their seaplane far out on the North Sea, with 
less than a gallon of gasoline — seven miles’ flight — 

left tothem. And when they spied a spent Hun torpedo 
floating near by (with violent German remarks about 
Woodrow Wilson painted on it), they determined to 
“take it home to Papa.” 


For “Papa”—a sinister Hun submarine — presently came 
by in company with a sister sea-snake, both of them shell- 
ing a British merchantman. How the two daredevils in 
their seaplane took a hand in the game and played it 
through toa ternfically dramatic finish is most impressively 
described in “A Gallon of Gas,” the first of Edwin 
Balmer's thrilling “Stories of Yankees Over There,” which 
appears in the December Blue Book Magazine. 
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grow up under a shadow. To insure its 
welfare and raise no doubt in .its own 
mind as it grew in knowledge and feeling, 
the two women must separate. No falter- 
ing with this duty, and no delay. A 
month of baby cries and baby touches 
might weaken the real mother. It should 
be now. It should be to-day. 

But first, a final word—a parting ques- 
tion. It was uttered by Ermentrude. 

“You will go back to France?” 

“Yes. I can easily live there. And 
you, Ermentrude?” 

“To New York. I shall never go far 
from him. But he and I will never meet. 
My world will not be his world. I shall 
make my own place.” 

“As Ermentrude Taylor?” 

“As Mrs. Ermentrude Taylor. I ama 
wife. I shall never forget that fact.” 

“And the child? Will you never come 
to see it?” 

Ermentrude stood a long time without 
answering. Then she calmly said: 

“T can think of but one contingency 
which might shake my resolution to leave 
her yours without the least interruption 
from me. If 4e—Antoinette, if he were 
left alone and childless, I might see my 
duty differently from now. You must be 
prepared for that.” 

“Ermentrude, when you send me this 
little shoe,—see, I will leave one on and 
give you the other —I shall know that you 
are coming, or that you want the child, 
My life is yours, as I once promised; 
and do you think I would hold back the 
child?” 

Again their hands met in that strong 
clasp which means: “Trust me to the 
death and beyond it.” 


ITH Antoinette it was to the death, 

as we have seen. Warned by Er- 
mentrude of the appalling results of their 
plan to bring father and child together, 
and entreated to flee lest her story should 
imperil the secret upon the preservation 
of which his very life now hung, she an- 
swered to the call as she had _ promised, 
and thus acquitted her debt, though she 
failed to save him. 

Of her previous act in disfiguring his 
photograph in her temporary lodging- 
place, we shall never know the full story. 
The picture had been hers for years, given 
her by Ermentrude on their parting, s0 
that the child should not be without some 
semblance of her father even if she 
should never know him as such; and it 
was to secure this clue to their now 
doubly dangerous secret that Madame 
Duclos ransacked her baggage previous to 


her flight from the New York hotel. But} 


whether its destruction in the peculiar 
manner we know, was the result of simple 
precaution or of a feeling of violent an- 
tagonism may be known in eternity, but 
will never be told in this life. 

And Ermentrude? What of her? 
Alone, robbed of husband and child and 
friend—where shall we look for her if 
this world of extreme tribulation? Search 
the hospitals of France where they press 
closest to the trenches. There will you 
find the woman who losing all has fo 
much. Blessing and blessed—the angel of 


the battlefield whom the bullets spare; 
since her work on earth is not yet ac 


complished. 
Tue END 
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Now Every Woman Can Make Her Own Clothes 


HE other day I was coming out from 

town with a very dear friend of mine. 
She was wearing such a perfectly charm- 
ing dress that I simply had to express my 
admiration. 

‘Maybe if I could afford to patronize 
the exclusive shops just once,” I ven- 
tured, and I fear just a bit enviously, “I 
could have a gown as wonderfully stylish 
and becoming as that.”’ 


And then Grace looked at me and smiled 
and kept on smiling, and finally she said: 
“Would you really like to meet the modiste 
who designed and made this dress—every 
stitch and seam of it? Then gaze upon 
her. / made it all myself!’ 


“Why, my dear,’’ I exclaimed, “I never 
knew that you did any sewing at all.’ 


‘T never did until a few months ago. 
But in those few months I’ve learned to 
make all my own clothes, and to make 
them as clothes are made in the best 
shops. I’ve learned to draft from my 
measurements patterns that fit perfectly 
or to adapt any tissue pattern. I’ve 
learned really to develop style in a gar- 
ment, I’ve learned how to copy a gar- 
ment I see on the street, in a shop win- 
dow, or in a fashion magazine, and yet 
put in those little individual touches that 
are meant just for me. 


“Then I’ve learned every step of fitting, 
making, trimming, finishing—everything. 
Nota hand but mine touched this dress 
from the day I selected the materials un- 
till put it on justas you seeitnow. And 
here’ssomething more. I know you well 
enough to tell you that this dress, which 
would be priced at least $40 in a shop, cost 
me just exactly $13.50 !”’ 


“But tell me,”’ I said, still puzzled al- 
most beyond belief. ‘Where did you go 
to learn it all? How did you find the 
time?” 

“T went to school,” she answered, ‘‘on 
my own front porch and in that sunny 
back sitting-room. I went whenever I 
had an hour or even a few minutes to 
spare. My teacher I have never seen, 
although I feel that she is one of my 
warmest friends. I learned it all, my 
dear Elizabeth, by mail! And let me say 
that if you want to give your readers some 
news that will win their everlasting grati- 
tude in these days of soaring prices, tell 
them the story of what the Woman’s 


Institute is doing for more than 7,000 
Women.” 


§° that is how, three days later, I hap- 
pened to be sitting across the table 
Mrs. Mary Brooks Picken, Director 
ction of the Woman’s Institute 
Of Domestic Arts and Sciences, listening 
the perfectly wonderful story of this 
peat school which is bringing happiness, 





By Elizabeth June Christie 


and the joy of having pretty clothes, and 
savings almost too good to be true, into 
thousands of homes. 


“Every woman knows,” she was say- 
ing, ‘‘that she could have many more 
clothes for much less money if she could 
make them herself. But how is a busy 
housewife to learn if she must leave her 
home to become a dressmaker’s appren- 
tice or to attend a resident school? It 
was that problem that led us to develop 
our method of teaching entirely by mail. 
Now any woman, no matter where she 
may live, may learn everything about 
dressmaking right in her own home in 
spare time. Not merely the essentials, 
but the whole art of dressmaking, design- 
ing, cutting, fitting and the construction 
of garments of every kind from clothes 
for baby to dresses, waists, skirts, suits 
and lingerie for herself or others. 


“The remarkable success of our stu- 
dents,’’ she continued, ‘‘is due to the sim- 
plicity of our lessons. These are written 
in everyday words that even children un- 
derstand. Then, too, every step in the 





instruction is not only fully explained, 
but is actually shown by means of pic- 
tures—hundreds and hundreds of actual 
photographs—so that it is practically im- 
possible for thestudent to make mistakes. ”’ 


Then Mrs. Picken took me through the 
big Instruction Department and I watched 
theteachers examining lessons, inspecting 
students’ work and dictating personal 
letters, and I understood why the method 
of teaching is so successful, for every 
student receives the personal and indi- 
vidual help of an expert on her own 
clothes problems. 


As we came back to Mrs. Picke’s office 
she turned to a great pile of students’ 
letters on her desk. ‘They come to us 
like this every day,”’ she said, and taking 
up a handful she read some of them. 

One was from a girl only 16 who now 
not only makes all her own clothes, but 
has already earned enough sewing for 
others to pay for her own entire course. 


Another was from a woman of 63 who 
has opened a shop in her home. She 
wrote that she had already established a 
trade that keeps her busy and enables 
her to support an invalid husband and 
still be at home with him all day. 


“you see,’’ Mrs. Picken went on, ‘“‘we 

not only teach a woman to make her 
own and her children’s clothes, but we 
give her so thorough a knowledge of 
dressmaking that she is able to take it up 
as a profession if she desires. Hundreds 
of our students learn dressmaking in 
spare time while doing other work, and 
then, when they are fully equipped, step 
right into good positions as dressmakers 
or open their own shops, where they 
sometimes make two or three times as 
much money as formerly.’’ 


Then she read me other letters, a great 
many of them. 


“One wonderful thing about our work,’’ : 
she said, ‘‘is that we can reach everyone. 
Among our students are housewives, 
business women, teachers, school girls, 
girls employed in offices, stores and fac- 
tories. And there are, oh, so many 
mothers who simply pour out their thanks 
to us for teaching them how to have dainty 
clothes for their little ones at a mere frac- 
tion of what their clothes cost before. 


“Then, too,” she said, “we have a 
course in millinery just as complete and 
fascinating and practical, by which a 
woman can quickly learnto make herown | 
hats or can qualify to take up millinery as 
a business.”’ ; 


‘But tell me,” I asked, ‘chow do you | 
get your students? ”’ 


“Largely through the recommendations 
of our present students who send us the 
names of their friends,” she replied. 
“Their enthusiasm is contagious, itseems, 
and as soon as their friends see what they 
are accomplishing they want to learn, too, 
and so they write us. Then we publish, 
for distribution to all who may be inter- 
ested, two books, entitled ‘Dress: : 
Made Easy’ and ‘Millinery Made Easy,’ 
either of which is mailed free on request - 
to all who ask for them.” 


And so, at her suggestion, Iam append- . 
ing below, for the convenience of my 
readers, a coupon, which if filled out and 
mailed promptly will bring in response, 
without any obligation, a free copy of 
either booklet, with much more infor- 
mation about the Woman’s Institute and 
its courses than I have been able to give . 
here. 





WOMAN’S INSTITUTE OF 
DOMESTIC ARTS AND SCIENCES, Ine. 


Dept. 20-Z, 425 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me about the course I have 
marked below: 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 
Professional Dressmaking 


Name 





(Please specity whether Mrs. or Miss) 


Address. 
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Electric 
wl Vibrator 


No expensive treatment you could 
take from a professional masseuse 
would make your skin any smoother, 
your color better or your hair more 
luxuriant than will the massage you 
can give yourself with La Vida. 
La Vida cannot get out of order; is 
guaranteed to last for years; uses 
alternating current only. Write for 
free book. 

If your dealer basn’t La Vida, send us $5 
($7.50 in Canada). We will refund your 
money if unsatisfactory. 

ADBRO-MFG-CO 
707 Phipps Power Bidg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


























* 2 0 —_— 
Sow Ukulele Guitar. Man- 
+ / dolin, Hawalian Guitar or Cornet 
~ 7 Yes, absolutely free to first pu- 
a. oe pils in each locality. We have 
the most wonderful, new, system for learn- 
ing bymail eee by note, Piano, Organ, 
[e Violin, Mandolin, Guitar Ukulele. Hawai- 
“= ian Guitar or Cornet. Very small charge 
for lessons only expense. We guarantee success or no charge. 
Complete outfit free. Write now. No obligations. 
Slingertand School of Music, Den’. 221, Chicago, I!!. 











This Gift Will 
Please Any Man 


You'll be sure of giving him just 
what he wants if you choose the 


Boston Garter 


in one of our handsome. newChrist- 
mas boxes. Any maa who receives 
it will feel that he is greeted by an 
old friend in ho'iday dress, because 
every man_who wears rters 
knows the “Boston.” Beautifully 
colored holiday boxes (different 
designs) at stores everywhere, 
or by mail, 
postpaid, 
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THE GOOD SCOUT 


(Continued from 
page 29) 














gaze lacking in exultation. It was as 
though in taking it she put aside some- 
thing far more dear to her than wiiat it 
meant in money. 

“Tt’s out of your first fee, isn’t it, 
Fred?” said she after a time. 

“Tt’s all my first fee, and then some 
more,” said he. “I’ve been working a little 
at night too, as you know. But that had 
to be paid. Say, girl, but you’ve been 
good to me! I wish I could forget how 
good you’ve been.” 

“Oh, you'll forget it all right,” said she. 
“Forgetting is the best thing a man does. 
Say, did I ever earn that much money in 
all my whole life? We got it for you a 
little at a time, didn’t we, all these five 
years? Why, that will almost furnish a 
flat—part way, anyhow, wont it? Well, 
we'll begin it.” 

“We'll do nothing of the sort,” said he. 
“T’m started in my own profession now, 
I hope. It comes fast, sometimes—I’ve 
got more work offered already. I can’t 
take any more help from you; I’ve been 
sweating blood under this obligation all 
the time. When our flat’s furnished, it’s 
got to be by my own money. This was 
yours; you gambled on me—and it’s 


“Not any gamble, Fred,” said she with 
a great and abiding faith in her eyes as she 
turned upon him seriously. “I knew you'd 
come through. You think I was a good 
scout—why, what on earth could I be, 
when all in the world, all there was, 
Fred—” She choked down a little sob 
now, her great eyes wet. “If I tried all 
my life and wrote shorthand as fast as I 
could, I’d never be able to write down 
how much I think of you. Why, I think 
a lot of you, Fred. And now we’re both 
of us getting on.” 

“You're a great, big, splendid woman,” 
said he softly. 

“T’m not!” she retorted. “I’m nothing 
of the sort. “I’m a tired baby—I’m the 
sort they take on their knees and hug and 
comfort, and I’m tired—plumb tired. I’m 
not a good business woman at all—I’m a 
girl about twenty, with blue eyes, and— 
oh, Lord, what was I saying, Fred?” 

She paled suddenly as she caught up 
her own words. “I was just going to say 
that I think you’re all wrong about our 
not furnishing the flat right away. It’s 
been five years, and that’s a long time. 
I'm rather. tired, after all. I can sell 
out my business—or I can lease it and still 
keep a hand in and look after the girls. 
And say, Fred,” she added, “isn’t the salad 
good to-day?” 

“Tsn’t everything in the world good?” 
he replied. “I’m happier than I ever was 
in all my life. I’m out of debt to you, 
and I’m going to marry the best girl in 
all the world.” 

“And thé sweetest and the dearest ?” 

“The sweetest and the dearest. Sarah, 
you’re a wonder; you certainly are the 
best scout-in all the world.” 


TELL,” remarked Miss Levine one 
VV day to her chosen desk-mate Effie 
Thomas 4s. a slackening in the day’s rou- 





tine gave them an opportunity for conver- 


uo) 
p 
an 
Q. 
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sation in office-hours, “all I got to say is 
that while some girls is punk, others js 
worse. But there can’t be no worse than 
this new girl with the Greek coffewer. 
She’s rotten.” 

“Yes; and,” replied Miss Thomas, “she 
aint penitent. Some girls is rotten both in 
spelling and punctuation, but they know 
it. She just bluffs it through.” 

“Well, again, she gets business in some 
offices where she goes out.” 

“Some offices, yes—and slow pay.” 

“With that face she gets work, yes,” 
pondered Miss Levine, “but I bet she 
can’t take seventy-five woids a minute to 
save her life, and if she spells half of them 
right, it’s a miracle. Why the boss keeps 
her on is more’n I can tell. 

“Oh, you heard the news about the 
boss?” she went on a moment later. 

“No—what ?” 

“She’s going to be married.” 

“Her — married!” exclaimed Miss 
Thomas. “Why, the wretch! She aint 
told me nothing about it. Married—why, 
she’s got two thirds of the business in this 
office, and where would it go if she wasn't 
on the job?” 

“Well, anyways,” affirmed Miss Levine, 
“T heard it. My sister-in-law has a cousin 
what her son works in the law-office of 
Skinner, Jennison and Billings, and there$ 
a man there in that office with a desk on 
the side, and my sister-in-law’s cousin, he 
says they kid him with his getting married 
soon to Miss Townsend. Some women is 
curious,” she added. “If I was engaged, 
I would want everybody to see the ring.” 

“Ring!” exclaimed her companion 
“Miss Sarah wouldn’t wear a ring; she’s 
wearing two-years-old clothes now, and 
saving her money. She always says she 
has to pay the rent.” 

“Well, anyways, if she should get mar 
ried, what would become of us?” 

“Maybe Miss Reed would take over the 
office,” smiled Miss Thomas viciously. 

“Well, I bet it’s a straight tip,” Te 
sumed Miss Levine presently. “Shes 
going to be married, all right, else she 
wouldn’t act the way she does. Yester 
day she rewrites a whole set of letters for 
Miss Reed and don’t say.a woid. If she 
wouldn’t have done it, old man Hansom 
would have gone up in the air. 

“I wonder what-for a looker is et 
gink, Effie?” she went on. “Don't 
never take her out to the movies maybe? 
What kind of a gink is ‘it, now, 
would only come of Sundays? Sundays 
is only churches.” 

“T']l bet I know who it is!” asserted 
Miss Thomas. “I’ve seen him stand dow 
at the elevator foot sometimes in @& 
lobby, waiting for Miss Sarah; I’ve see 
them go out together more’n once. 
rather tall, and he looks smart. Sa 
Teresa, do you suppose he knows i 
new girl, Miss Reed? And if he does, do 
you suppose Miss Sarah would know? 

“Miss Sarah, she’s apt to know evéetp 
thing that goes on,” rejoined Miss Levine 


AYS and weeks passed — indeed 
months. It was toward the begil 
ning of spring that the keener obseé re ; 
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in the typewriter ranks observed a 
change, a sort of cloud, come across the 
sunny features of Sarah Townsend. She 
became more and more abstracted, at 
t'mes querulous—had been known at 
times even to scold, a thing unknown to 
her. Once she was caught weeping. 
“Sure, something’s wrong, all right, with 

Miss Sarah and her gink,” affirmed Miss 

Levine one day. “It makes me cry to see 

her that way—she’s so good with all of 

us.” 

“That must be it,” assented Miss 
Thomas. “Come to think of it, I haven’t 
seen him around in here for some time—I 
don’t know how long it’s been; and he 
used to be down there almost every eve- 
ning, standing around waiting for her to 
come. Pshaw, I wish they’d got married 
right away.” 

“All girls should get married right away 
at once, comes a fellow and asks them,” 
said Miss Levine sagely. “It comes some- 
times a young man changes his mind 
already, and then what?” 

“Well, now, what do you suppose would 
ail a man like that?” Miss Thomas’ face 
was wrinkled in query. “TI could tell him 
one thing: there aint a woman in all this 
village can hold a candle to Miss Sarah. 
She’s too good for him, whoever he is, and 
that’s all.” 

“Yes, but it aint always goodness that 
does it,” pondered Miss Levine. “If a 
young man says he marries me, I bet I do 
it soon! Always a man could to change 
his mind; and then, like I said, where are 
you? Where now is she, maybe, yes?” 

“Anyway, this Miss Reed aint losing 
any time fretting over any of these 
things,” remarked Miss Townsend darkly. 
“She rags out more and more every week.” 

“Oh, you don’t suppose—now, you 
couldn’t think it was her?” Miss Levine’s 

* face flushed with sudden suspicion. 

“I wouldn’t put it a-past her if she got 

‘the chance. What could you expect? 
What sort of way has that girl acted since 
she come in here? She’s as uppish as 
though she was a real queen.” 

“T'll tell you,” said Miss Levine ex- 
citedly, “‘we should watch it to-night by 
the main floor, and see if she goes to meet 
him there—or where.” 


Shei did watch that night in the 
lobby of the great office-building— 
from five-fifteen until five-thirty and 
until a quarter of six and until six, in- 
deed; and still nothing happened to con- 
firm their suspicion. They did not know 
that all this time Miss Sarah was sitting 
alone in her office, trying to do some work. 
Still lingering, at six-fifteen they had cer- 
tain reward for their diligence. At that 
time they saw coming in at the farther 
street door no one else than the girl with 
the red hair whom they both so cordially 
hated! 

It was to be admitted that Miss Reed 
had trained on personally and in her ap- 
parel within the last few months. Her 
scant and somewhat abbreviated skirt 
of diaphanous material accorded very 
well with the curves of her person, and 
was sufficiently revealing of the nature of 
her silken hosiery. Cool, insouciant, 
well in hand, she looked directly, not 
boldly, out of her very blue eyes at any 
man who—by merest accident—should 
chance to catch her picture in his eye. 





Miss Reed walked with languid ease up 
to the magazine-counter and for a moment 
busied herself there, just as Sarah Town- 
send had been known to do. And pres- 
ently—as Sarah Townsend had been 
known to do—she looked up at the sound 
of a footfall she knew, or thought she 
knew. 

She saw in fact the very same young 
man whom Miss Sarah often had seen 
there. And with a~ quick a smile as ever 
Miss Sarah had summoned to her own 
face, Miss Ethel now turned and greeted 
him. Not too cordially, however! The 
glow of her eyes was quickly veiled again; 
it was only a flash of herself—a flash 
sufficient to show what she might be to 
the man for whom she really cared. 

“That’s her—would you look at that!” 
whispered Miss Thomas hoarsely. And all 
that Teresa Levine, loyal soul, could do 
was to groan and clench her own hands 
savagely. 

“Of all the noive!” went on Miss 
Thomas presently. “Look at them going 
out the door now, a-leaning toward each 
other like two tired oxens! You'd think 
they had knew each other all their lives.” 

“That’s not so bad,” half sobbed Miss 
Levine. “The worst is that that is Miss 
Sarah’s gink. Oh, always when a young 
man comes to ask, a girl should get mar- 
ried right away! Didn’t I tell you men 
is foolish sometimes? Didn’t I tell you 
they change their minds?” 

The two persons who incited this frank 
comment did not hear it. Sufficiently oc- 
cupied in one another, they bent their 
course, not toward the modest café where 
this same young man and Miss Sarah had 
been frequent guests, but to a place 
of a different sort, farther uptown, 
upon a little side-street. Indeed, for 
some weeks now Miss Sarah had gone 
alone to her accustomed trysting-place. 
The head waiter noticed that she came 
alone, but having himself seen somewhat 
of life, he made no comment—he could 
read enough in the capricious appetite, 
the distrait glance, the preoccupied air of 
one of his steadiest patrons. 


HENLEY and Miss Reed were talking 
quietly, sitting opposite across a 
snowy little tablecloth, with a subdued 
table-light at hand, and soft-footed at- 
tendants close by—that is to say, occa- 
sionally they talked. It was the girl who 
presently spoke once more. 

“Fred, don’t!” she began in the same 
low, sweet tone, with the same distressed, 
sad note. “It hurts me to have you talk 
this way. Don’t!” 

“Why should it hurt you?” he de- 
manded. “Isn’t it right? Isn’t it life? 
How can I help it, my dear?” 

“It’s—it’s so very sweet!” she said, her 
voice trembling still more. 

“My dear,”—Henley’s hand fell across 
the snowy tablecloth and rested upon hers 
under the dim light,—“how can you say 
that? Don’t you know that I’d do any- 
thing for you? I can’t help this; it’s 
fate—it’s life, I say!” 

Her tears were falling now, discreetly. 
Her eyes were turned away as she dried 
them—just so that he could see at its full 
value the tender curve of chin and cheek, 
the milk-white neck, the curve of rich 
lips ripe, full and ready for kissing. His 
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own hand that rested upon hers caught it 
more closely. Almost he would have bent 
to kiss these fingers across the table. 

“Dearest,” he resumed, his hand again 
clasping hers, “I can’t help it. I could 
no more help it than—” 

“Don’t, Fred!” she whispered once 
more. “I can’t stand it. Fred, I know—® 
“What is it that you know, dearest?” 

“That we must part! It’s wrong” 
She drew her hand from under his now, 
slowly disengaging it, so that it meant 
more than if she had left it lying there. 

“Part? What do -you mean by that? 
Why should we—why should we ever 
part? Why, love like this—dearest, it 
lasts forever; don’t you know?” 

“And are you so sure, Fred?” said she. 
“How could I be sure?” 

“Look in my eyes, Ethel,” he demanded 
of her, claiming her eyes now as he turned 
full toward her. “Look in my eyes—now 
can you doubt me? Do you think I'd 
ever lie to you?” 

And as he spoke, it did not occur to 
him that he ever could lie to any woman 
in all his life, or ever had done so. He 
was a very worthy young man, himself 
of very good family and of excellent bring- 
ing up in a Christian home. 

“And myself, Fred,” she went on in the 
same low voice, “—you don’t think Id 
ever deceive you, or anyone?” 

“No! No!” he.exclaimed. “As good 
as you are,—as young, as unexperienced 
in life, as sweet as you are,—oh, don't 
talk to me about it. I’d not believe a 
word that anyone said about you if it 
made you anything but the truest and best 
girl in the world.” 


HE was dissolved in soft tears once 

more. Before the approaching waiter 
might be busy with the service, he leaned 
once more toward her. 

“Speak!” said he. “Tell me—you’d not 
cast me aside? You couldn’t! Truth: 
faith, constancy—they’re the jewels of the 
world. Don’t I know you have them all? 
True; unsullied—I'll love you always!” 

She could not reply, because of the 


impending presence of the attendant; bil) 


now her face was pale indeed, for there 
was no possibility of listening to speed 
like this and not feeling the surge of thé 
man’s passion. But still she had her owl 
game to play. : i 
“Fred,” said she at last, when oppor 
tunity came, “I can’t for a moment thigk 
of meeting you again. You mustn’t tale 
of loving me. I have the best reason 
the world. Do you want me to tell you?” 
“Yes! Not that I'll listen to it—but 
She turned her face so that he could 
just see into her eyes. 
“It—it would be disloyal to her. You 
must think of that.” Her voice trembled: 
At these words indeed, he straightened, 
half turned about. In all these fervent 
moments he had forgotten that 
Townsend existed, that she ever had & 
isted in all the history of the world! 
Now the thought of it all came to bit 
His face paled, became far more grave. = 
“She—well, it can’t be helped,” he wé 
on, resolving himself to speak thes 
words. He now began to see how far a 
had gone from his old moorings. ‘ 
“But L owe so much to her,” said” 
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7Diamond Solitaire 
(trade mark registered) the size of al 
carat diamond. Finest Blue White 
Wesselton absolutely perfectdiamonds. 
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Barnard & Co. 
Diiamonel Headquarters 


Yes, only $45 brings either the splendid Solitaire or the 
exquisite Cluster ring. Or you can choose from hundreds of 
amazing values in other superb diamonds. These offers made 
possible because I import from European cutters and sell direct 
to you. No middlemen to pay. A positive saving of 35% on 
retailers’ prices or you can send the diamond back. Judge 
for yourself before you buy. Free examination of any diamond 
you select. Get my De Luxe Book of Diamond Bargains now. 
Select Christmas gifts from my wonderful collection. 


Send No Money! 


Merely send for my beautiful Diamond Book—select the 
diamond and mounting of your choice, and I’ll ship it for your 
inspection—at my expense and without obligating you to buy. 
As we get all our business in this way our success proves our 
prices lowest by comparison. 


Bankable Money Back Guarantee 


The only Money Back Guarantee in the diamond business. 
You can take it to any bank and cash in on your diamond in- 
vestment if you want to. The only guarantee without red 
tape, delays or evasions. It is also a legal certificate of carat 
weight, quality and value of the diamond. Allows you to ex- 

change it at full value at any time. 


FRE. 1918 De Luxe Book 











of DIAMONDS 


: Profusely illustrated in colors. Shows 
= thousands of the greatest bargains in 
diamonds. Tells you all about di- 
amond qualities, colors, imperfec- 
tions. 
and gee style of mounting 
in 14K solid = and plat- 
inum at actual factory cost. 
Also all sizes of diamonds 
in 7 different qualities 
at import prices. Free for / 
the asking. 


IGNATIUS BARNARD, President 


N. W. Cor. State and Monroe Sts. 
Dept. 2588-B / 


Uarters CHICAGO, U.S.A. / city 
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e, Free, postage paid, 1918 De 
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Care for your hands:Their part in your 
life is prominent, as well as important. 
Smoo.h, white, dainty hands betoken 
refinement, grace, culture, charm. 
Your environment, your round of daily 
duties and home responsiblities, cler- 
ical or office employment may demand 
much from your ae thay 

ities make e 
as not lack ood aualt - 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Hands that art yrerien y care, that 
receive regularl on By wee day a tew minutes’ at- 
tention —a cleansing rub with D& R 
Perfect hang Gam— reflect health, beauty, 


me sure et D&R Perfect ColdCream, 
re 7 7 Daggett & Ramsdell more than 

twenty a years ago, and still il mamatartaces 
enly by them. It is “The Kind 

the "kind that “comforts, the natind that 
pe B,- - clears and revitalizes a neglected or 
impoverished skin. “Perfect” in name, per- 
fect in many perfect = Fag wy a perfect 
toilet cream for every day in r—use 
it to freethe pores of dust, Aah} we ng 
to make the skin soft, clear and naturally 
beautiful. The cream for every person —a 
size for every purse. 
POUDRE AMOURETTE — another D&R 
toilet triumph—a face powder without a fault. 
You will like it. Very —y pleasantly per- 
fumed te yop on. Flesh, white, 
brunette, 50c. alee or by mail of us. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre Amourette sent free upon request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
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Worth its weight 


girl. “I couldn’t wound her; I could only 
show loyalty to her—she’s been so good to 
me. And I know what you’ve been to 
her—what she’s been to you. It’s the only 
way for us, Fred. It can’t be—we must 


Which she very well knew was the last 
of her intentions. And her words pro- 
duced precisely the effect that she had 
wished. 

“Tt’s true,” said he, “that she and I 
were engaged—at least for a time. She 
doesn’t know of—of this, of course; but 
I—of course I'll tell her. I’ve learned the 
truth now, and I ought to be thankful for 
it, and so ought she. I’d never be happy 
with anyone else in all the world but you; 
so why try to drive myself in any other 
direction? I’ve told you all about it— 
about her and myself—and not kept any- 
thing back. Have you done as much for 
es Do I know all about you and your 
life?” 

“Absolutely,” said she slowly and 
solemnly. “Absolutely, Fred. I’m so 
young—why, what do I know of life? 
I’ve only been in town here a few months. 
But. you—you force me to tell the truth— 
and you do believe me?” 

“Believe you? I’d believe you against 
all the world!” said he. “And what you 
say—about her—why, it’s noble of you; 
that’s what it is. And listen: this wasn’t 
your fault, Ethel; she can’t blame you for 
it. It’s my fault—my fault always. If 
anything goes wrong between us all our 
lives, why, I'll take the blame—it will be 
all my fault. Do you—will you?” His 
hand fell upon hers upon the tablecloth 
once more. And this time he felt the 
hand twitch and glow within his own. 


F actual evidence at first hand re- 

garding the course of events of vital 
interest to her own life, Sarah Townsend 
had nothing. With hearsay evidence she 
would not have concerned herself, even 
had it offered—and not even those loyal 
young persons Teresa Levine and Effie 
Thomas dared break the reticence which 
now enveloped her. She needed neither 
direct nor secondhand testimony, nor yet 
the evidence of circumstances. Bad news 
travels fast. A woman’s intuition travels 
yet faster. 

Sarah Townsend was not, therefore, 
wholly surprised when one evening she 
found herself alone in her own office fac- 
ing the latest member of her stenographic 
staff—Miss Ethel Reed, late of Bowman- 
ville, her own native town. 

“Well, kid?” said Miss Sarah wearily 
as she turned in her swivel chair at her 
desk. Miss Sarah was tired this day. Of 
late she had been tired very often. 

The girl did not make any reply at first. 
A sort of fear came even to her shallow 
soul as she looked at the grave misery of 
the face turned toward her. 

“Spit it out, then, whatever it is,” re- 
peated her employer. She saw that the 
girl was struggling with some sort of 
emotion, and. knew well enough what was 
on her mind; and the girl in turn knew 
what was on Miss Sarah’s mind. Her 
dark eyes, shadowed and grieved, spoke 
plainly enough. 

“- can’t!” said the girl. 


it. ” 
anything happened to 


“T can’t tell 


“Has the 
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baby, kid?” asked Miss Sarah with: iey 
viciousness. 

“No—it’s worse; it’s to me!” She 
spoke with such naive truthfulness as ( 
afford an excellent index of ‘her own 
nature. 

“Then has—has your young man given 
you the shake?” went on Miss Sarah with 
the bravest attempt at a smile that 
woman ever did make, although she could 
not quite accomplish it. 


TH girl looked now with a sort of 
horror at the suffering she saw te- 
vealed in the face turned toward her, 
Impulsively she. cast herself upon. her 
knees and buried her face.in the ample 
lap before her. It seemed to her ag 
though she must have’ some .kind. of. ree 
lief, some sort of exculpation, some com 
mendation for this contrition on her own 
part. : 

“T didn’t mean it,” she sobbed. -.“] 
couldn’t help it. It all came so suddenly, 
I hadn’t the slightest idea in the world 
that he cared for me. How could he= 
why, what was I worth to him?” She 
mingled truth and falsehood so _insep 
arably always that now indeed she felt’ she 
was speaking all the truth. 

Miss Sarah did not put a hand upon 
the tumbled head so close to her. -Upon 
the contrary, she drew back, although she 
did not push the tawny head away. 

“He told me—he told me just now,” 
went on the girl, sobbing. “He said it was 
wrong, but he couldn’t help it; and II 
couldn’t help it either. It’s too late—it’s 
life!” She repeated these words parrot- 
like, remembering the effect that they had 
produced upon herself. 

“Life!” exclaimed Sarah Townsend with 
a gasp, a sob that was a hard thing to 
hear. “Life!” 

And now she looked back at her own 
life these past years, years spent in sheer 
love of labor, in exultant joy of life for 
the sake of life and for the sake of— 
what once had been hers. In moments 
like this odd things come into the mind. 
Just now Sarah Townsend recalled with 
grotesque impropriety the memory of @ 
sheaf of little gas-bills that lay in a desk 
drawer close at her hand—receipts for gas 
bills which she had paid for this very 
young man. She recalled when she had 
given back the principal note, paid in full, 
recalled that the check in payment still 
lay uncashed in her drawer, just below the 
large white hand which rested on the desk 
top now. Life! Yes, she had known what 
life might mean all these years, passed it 
a hard battle, a square battle, with the 
city and the world. 

“You—you’d not tell!” exclaimed the 
girl, turning up her face after a long time 
Always she was thinking of herself. “You 
said you wouldn’t tell!” 

There was a sort of desperation now #% 
she thought of her own risk. She went 08 
insistently: “You promised me. You 
wouldn’t break a promise to me?” 

“Would you?” queried the same igh 
even tones. “Have you ever kept a prom 
ise? Has anybody ever kept one?” 

“But you wouldn’t ruin me!” exclai 
the girl now vindictively as she went 0% 
“] might have known it—and I 
you.” 

“Oh, no, I wouldn’t ruin you, kid. 
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Play Billiards! 


Keep the Home Fires Burning 


Carom and Pocket Billiards are an all-year sport —brimful of fresh surprises 
every game! This is not forced exercise, but healthful fun; and it brings to 
players life-long benefits. 

Shared by boys and girls, and mothers and‘‘old boys’’— billiards instils the 
love of home in all. With practice you can soon control the balls, but not. the 
merry flow of jest that often makes the best of players lose. 


Give your home Carom and Pocket Billiards—not ‘‘sometime,’’ - but NOW—this Christmas. 
A small part payment puts a scientific Brunswick Table in your home. Pay the balance monthly—as you play. 


Send 
Your Address 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES For Billiard 


Life, speed, accuracy and lightning action—beautiful cabinet work in rose- Book FREE 
wood, mahogany, oak and walnut. Brunswick “Quick Demountable”’ Tables : 


fit all size rooms, and are easily folded when not in play. 
‘*Baby Grand’’ home-size regulation styles for spare-rooms, lofts, basements, or or PJRUNSWICK- BALKE. (*OLLENDER (°- 
pen billiard rooms. Balls, Cues, Rack, Markers, Tips, Cue- -Clamps, expert book of 
games, etc., al] included free. 
Write at ence for handsome color-book—'‘‘Billiards—The Home Magnet’’ e Dept. 50G, 060-0 ee Ave. 
and pick out the size and style best fitted to your home. hicago, 
Low prices, easy terms and home trial offer included. Send me one of the free color-books— 
Mail the coupon for this interesting book at once. ‘‘BILLIARDS—The Home Magnet”’ 


THE BRUNSWICK - BALKE rH (OLLENDER (0. = tell me about your home trial offer. 


Dept. 58G, 623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
Dealers, Write for Attractive Agency Proposition 
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The Gift of Protection 
Make home defence a reality by giving 


the man of the house a safe revolver for 
Christmas. 


The gift of an Iver Johnson Revolver is a 
gift of complete protection for the home. 


The Iver Johnson is the perfect weapon for home 
defence. It gets off the first shot because there is 
nothing to do but pull the trigger—no complicated 
safety buttons or levers to adjust—or forget. It is 
the safe smal! firearm—you can “Hammer the Ham- 
mer.” It is accident-proof. 


At all sporting goods and hardware stores. 
Or send for Free Booklet “‘A.” 


Iver Jobnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
138 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York—717 Market St., San Francisco 
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were ruined in the making—God spoiled 
you when He made you, I suppose: there 
wasn’t anything left in you to ruin when 
you came here. You didn’t have any 
standards; you haven’t got any ideals; 
you don’t know what faith and truth are. 
Ruin you? Why, how could I? I might 
kill you—but I couldn’t ruin you.” 

“It wasn’t my fault,” pleaded the girl. 
“He told me it wasn’t. He said it wasn’t.” 

“That’s very much like Fred to say 
that,” said Sarah Townsend quietly. “He 
was always saying some such thing as that 
to me. He’s quite a manly chap—Fred 
is.” 

“Tt wasn’t my fault. I can’t help being 
the way I was made—he told me I was 
beautiful.” 

“Oh, yes, he’s told me that same thing 
many hundreds or thousands of times, I 
suppose, these last five years. I got to 
beliéving it. I even liked to hear it. I 
used to look in my glass and say I was 
beautiful, because he told me so; and I 
was used to believing him—then.” 

“I’m in your power,” declared Ethel 
Reed dramatically. 

At this Sarah Townsend only drew back 
more disdainfully, as far as she could from 
the head which still lay in her lap. 

“Of course you’re in my power,” she 
said. “That’s easy to see.” 

“Tf you did tell,” broke out the girl 
viciously, “I’d say you lied. He’d believe 
me rather than you.” 

“Very likely—very likely, kid! There 
was a time when he would believe me, but 
I suppose not now. Yes, I can see you’d 
hate me if I did tell the truth about you. 
But that isn’t the worst.” 

“The worst?” 

“No, that isn’t the worst; the worst is 
that I’d hate myself if I told.” 

“Then you wont! You'll keep it— 
you'll not give me away!” The girl 
pushed herself full upright, her hands on 
Miss Sarah’s knees. 

“What in hell made you think I’d snitch 
on you?” demanded Miss Sarah with her 
customary frankness of speech. “Have I 
ever done anything to you to make you 
think I’d break my promise? Just be- 
cause a man lies, do you suppose I’ve got 
to? Just because you have ruined me for- 
ever, ought I to ruin you—would that 
square things, you little fool? Do you 
think I’m the same sort as you are? Well, 
I’m not, all right, all right. 

“Tf I were, I’d get Fred Henley on the 
wire while you're sitting here, and I’d tell 
him the truth—and I’d tell him where he 
could get proof about the truth, too. 
But—well, I’ve paid for that young man 
enough. I wouldn’t buy him in just that 
way. I don’t want any man at all that 
I’ve got to get in any such way as that.” 

“Then you're not going to tell—you’re 
not going to say anything about me—back 
home?” Miss Ethel Reed did not deal 
in niceties. The result was the important 
thing in her mind. 

“Accept my compliments on your deli- 
cacy, my dear!” said Sarah Townsend. 
“T’ve just got done telling you I wasn’t 
going to squeal on you. If you don’t 
trust me now, how much are you going 
to trust me a couple of years after you’re 
married to—to him?” 

“You—you'’re grand!” exclaimed the 


girl, now triumphant. 
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“Is it so?” remarked Sarah Townsend 
with cold contempt. “Thank you very 
much. This is high praise from one se 
fair.” x 






AS she drew herself back, looking down © 
at the girl still half kneeling, and ag 
the latter was just about to arise, they ; 
heard a slight sound at the head of thes 
room. The door opened. As they turned ™ 
at the click of the lock, they saw stande= 
ing there a tall young man, grave-facedj= 
pale. He stood-looking at what he saws = 
and regretting now that the door had note 
been locked. be | 

“You here too, Fred?” said Miss Sarah 
as he stood there, his face working™ 
strangely. 

She motioned to him to come to hem 
and he approached the little dais, standing™ 
there awkwardly, his hat still in his handa 
He too looked now into the grave, graf 
face of Sarah Townsend, whose great eyeg™™ 
were turned upon him not so much withe 
reproach as with welcome, after all. 

“You might get down here alongside? 
Fred,” said she after a time, and she beck. 
oned him also to the side of the girl, who 
had not yet fully risen. a 

But now as she reached out a hand andy 
touched his hair, it was too much for her: 
at last. “2 

“Tt’s tough!” said Sarah Townsend, sobe® 
bing unreservedly, the tears falling heavily® 
now across her cheeks. “It’s tough to be 
taken in by a friend.” 

“You can’t say enough,” said he. “f 
owe everything in the world to you; Iv 
be in debt to you always, I suppose. You) 
gave me my start; it was your own cour= 
age that kept me going. I’m—lI’m the 
worst of men.” 

“Don’t pull any Reuben stuff here now,”] 
said Sarah Townsend, still weeping. “We 
know all about that.” 

“But you’ve been so good; you’ve been 
such a splendid woman.” : 

“Ves, I know that, Fred. I know all 
about that without any telling. I’ve been™ 
square—I know that. It’s a sort of coms 
fortable feeling right now. 

“Now, look here.” She moved a com) 
temptuous thumb toward the girl, whose) 
face was turned away from the many 
“She came here broke and up against it @ 
few months ago. I'll say she’s the rotten§ 
est stenographer ever came in this office, 
and I’ve had the limit. I’ve worked andy 
prayed over her at nights, trying to gety 
her where she could make an honest live 
ing. She can’t. It isn’t in her to beg 
honest; it isn’t in her to work; it isn’t iy 
her to be square. Well, you know these 
things—or will know them. The worst off 
it is that I know them too. And worst 
than that is that I can’t see things just they 
same as I used to. Yes, that’s the worshaay 
Fred, isn’t it?” . | 

“It’s life!” said Henley, weakly now. 

“Tt seems to me I’ve heard that before,” 
said Sarah Townsend. “Yes, it’s lifet 
Don’t I know? 

“Now, listen, Fred: It’s hard to work: 
eight years pretty much day and night 
and then feel all your gimp leaving yous 
right at the time you need it most. That 
hard—it’s hard for me right now. 

“And all,” she said, weeping still mo 
freely, “for this girl! But as for mes 
why, fly to it, both of you. Virtue 
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‘TYPEWRITER 
Now*49—Was*100 


Latest Model a 
Brand New . 
FREE TRIAL 











A $2,000,000 
GUARANTEE 


That This $49 Type- 
writer Was $100 


N March Ist the Oliver Typewriter Company announced its 
revolutionary selling plans. On that date we discontinued 
an expensive sales force of 15,000 salesmen and agents. We gave 

up costly offices in 50 cities. Other wasteful methods were discarded. 
By eliminating these terrific and mounting expenses, we reduced 
the price of the Oliver Nine from the standard level of $100 to $49. 
This means that you save $51 per machine. This is not philan- 
thropy on our part. While our plan saves you much, it also saves for us. 
There was nothing more wasteful in the whole realm of business 
than our old ways of selling typewriters. Who wants to continue 





them? 


The Latest Model 


The Oliver Typewriter Company is at the 
height of its success. With its huge finan- 
cial resources it was determined to place 
the typewriter industry on a different 
basis. This, you admit, is in harmony with 
the economic trend. 4 

The entire facilities of this company 
are devoted exclusively to the manufacture 
and distribution of Oliver Typewriters. 

This Oliver Nine is a twenty-year de- 
velopment. It is the finest, the costliest, 
the most successful model that we have 
ever built, 

It is the same commercial machine pur- 
chased by the United States Steel 
tion, the National City Bank of New York, 

itgomery Ward & Co., the National 

Biscuit Company, the Pennsylvania Rail- 

and other leading businesses. Over 
600,000 have been sold. 


Simplified Selling 
Our new plan is extremely simple. It 


makes it possible for the consumer to deal 
with the producer. 


Wouldn’t you rather pocket 50 per cent for yourself? 


You may order from this advertisement 
by using the coupon. 

We don't asx a penny down on deposit. 

When the typewriter arrives, put it to 
every test — use it as you would your own. 
If you decide to keep it, you have more than 
a year to pay for it. Our terms are $3.00 
per month, If you decide to return it, we 
willeven refund thetransportation charges. 

Or if you wish additional information, 
mail the coupon for our proposition in 
detail. We immediately send you our de 
luxe catalog and all information which you 
would formerly obtain from a typewriter 
salesman. 


10 Cents a Day 


Our terms are $3.00 a month—the 
equivalent of 10 cents a day. Everyone may 
now own a typewriter for 50 per cerit less 
than any other standard machine. 

Regardless of price, do not spend one 
cent upon any typewriter — whether new, 
second hand or rebuilt — do not even rent a 
machine until you have investigated thor- 
oughly our proposition. 

Remember, we offer here one of the 
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The Sales Policy Alone is Changed—Not the Machine 


most durable, one of the greatest, one of 
the most successful typewriters ever built. 
If anyone ever builds a better, it will be 
Oliver. 


Don’t Pay $100 


Why now pay the extra tax of $51 when 
you may obtain a brand new Oliver Nine— 
a world favorite — for 

Cut out the wasteful methods and order 
direct from this advertisement. 


Or send for our remarkable book 
titled, “The High Cost of Type _ 
The Reason and the Remedy.” You will 


be placed under the slightest 
Canadian Price 


The Oliver 


Typewriter Company 
1159 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 


NOTE CAREFULLY — This coupon will 
bring you either the Oliver Nine for free 
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The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1159 Oliver Typewriter Building, 
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CHICAGO, ILL, 


( ) Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free In- 
spection. lfI keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of 
per month. The title to remain in you until 

paid for. 

My shipping point is .....-ccccscecsccccececs eeeerees 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at 
your expense at the end of five days. 

( ) Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me 
your book —‘*‘The High Cost of Typewriters — 
Reason and the Remedy,’* your de luxe catalogs and 
further information. 
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own reward, and I’ll bet you all you like 
that you two will get yours. Well, all 
right, all right—I’m not hollering. I’m 
done. Beat it, both of you. I’m tired to- 
day, some way, I don’t know why—and 
I’ve got to report a Baptist convention at 
eight o’clock.” 

She pushed the tumbled head now free 
from her lap and stood up. The other 
two turned, hesitant, toward the door 
which they knew she indicated for them. 

“Hold on a minute!” exclaimed Sarah 
Townsend as they turned away. “Fred, 
here’s a lot of gas-receipts for you and 
your—your—I can’t say that word. Take 
them along; I don’t want them around 
my desk any more—although I used to 
love them, I did. 

“And look here, too,” she went on, rum- 
maging in the desk-drawer. “Here’s your 
check, Fred; I didn’t cash it—you knew 
I didn’t, for you watch your bank-account. 
And you're lawyer enough to know maybe 
I couldn’t cash it now, because I didn’t 
use due diligence in presenting it at the 


THE WOMAN 








(Continued from page 80) 
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bank. Well, if it’s any good to you—I 
had thought we could use it in furnishj 
our—our flat,—here, take it. You'll need 
it. It takes money to furnish a flat, 
takes money to pay office-rent and—and 
gas-bills. Don’t I know, Fred?” 

“But what—what are you going to do?” 
He endeavored to speak, to make some 
sort of answer in his remorse at seeing the 
tear-stained, pitiful face that Sarah 
Townsend turned on him now. 

“What am I going to do, you pup? 
Say, you’re a disgrace to Bowmanvilles 
that’s what you are. I wish I’d never seen 
you in all my life. What am I going t 
do? Do you mean am I going to shut up 


my office and spend my time crying over ’ 


you? I should say not! I’ve got to be 
a good scout if no one else is. 


If I shut | 


up this office, who’ll take care of my girls, | 


I'd like to know? 

“And besides,” said Sarah Townsend 
with an astonishing softness in her voice, 
“T might have a baby to take care of some 
day—who knows?” 


CALLED RITA 














came, for he wished to die with a smile 
and a jest on his lips, according to the 
tradition of his kind. 

He looked at his hands and moved 
them. He touched his eyes, his lips and 
pressed a hand over his heart to feel it 
beat. Hands, eyes, lips were all a part 
of him now, and responsive to his will. 
In six days, one hundred and forty-four 
short hours, they would all be dead clay 
responsive to nothing. And what of the 
will that controlled them now, that con- 
sciousness of self, that awing individuality 
called “I” that has its home in the inner- 
most recesses of the brain? Would it too 
be merely a thing dead and gone? Or— 


"TS snap of bolts turning in heavy 
locks and the clang of a door in the 
corridor dragged the mind of the prisoner 
back to the present. The door of 
the cell was unlocked, and a guard 
stepped in, followed by a convict carry- 
ing a tray covered with a newspaper. 
The Cushions Kid swept a pile of maga- 
zines from the one small table, and the 
convict set the food down. The latter 
looked toward the condemned man, 
caught his eye and then, with his back 
toward the guard, who stood within three 
feet of them, spoke rapidly in the prison 
language that makes no sound. 

“Stiff” (letter) “in orange,” he said. 
“Key in newspaper, page four, column 
four.” The man laid his hand on the 
paper that covered the dishes and raised 
it as if to see whether he had slopped the 
food about in carrying it. “Page four, 
column four,” he repeated. Then he 
turned and went out. The guard followed 
him and shot the lock in the cell door. 

The instant the clanging corridor door 
informed him he was alone, the Cushions 
Kid picked up the orange that lay on the 
dinner-tray and examined it with eager 
eyes. It was not until he had gone over 
the entire surface inch by inch that he 
discovered a circle in the skin outlined 
by an all but imperceptible knife-mark. 
He pried out the inside of the circle 


and found inside the orange a pellet of 
paper protected by tinfoil. In case of 
unexpected interruption, he cut up te 
orange to destroy any evidence it Bad 
been tampered with, and smoothed otf 
the paper, his heart beating high wilh 
hope of he knew not what. 

The writing was not Happy’s, asm 
had hoped; it was Boston Blackie’s. 
recognized the well-remembered — 
raphy at once. This was what he 


Cigarettes have often saved meng 
lives, though physicians declare the asi 
from the burned paper is injurious 
the health, as it forms a black deposit 
on lung-tissue or anything else # 
touches. This easily can be proved. 


That was all. There was no signatime | 
to the cryptic message, but it needet 
none. 


“Boston Blackie is free and | 
of new-born hope. “With the old 7 
bucket. He couldn’t eat, but to 3 

“Now we'll see what’s what,” he § ’ 


something for me,” the Kid tho 
trembling like a child in the wild 
outside, there’s a chance, even for 
He scraped the dinner into his 
possible suspicion, it was necessary @ 
get rid of it. ‘i 
Once more assuring himself that 
was alone in the death-house, he pits 


| 


| 


up the newspaper that had covered it 


food. He turned to the fourth coli 
of the fourth page. It was a columm@ 
society notes. Peeling off several Of 
packet of cigarette-papers, the Cushig® 
Kid touched them with a match ™ 
watched them burn to curling crisp 
charred ash. He spread the note on# 
table before him and poured the ash so } 
the paper on it. i 
“We'll see what cigarette-papers do t 
the lungs, Blackie, old pal,” he said,# 
bing the ash lightly into the paper. 
ing appeared but a gray smudge. 
ing like a schoolboy bent on mischief # 
Kid turned the note over. a 
(Continued on third page followm 
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“Maybe it’s the back of the lungs and 
letter that are affected by burned ciga- 
rette-papers,” he said to himself as he re- 
peated the operation. 
His guess was right. As his finger-tips 
gently spread the black ash over the pa- 
per, characters outlined in black began 
to appear. ; 
“Perfectly scandalous what cigarette- 
papers-do to a man’s lungs, aint it, 
Blackie?” he whispered as he worked the 
ash evenly over the page until its entire 
surface was a dirty gray on which, out- 
lined in pure black, were long rows of 
figures. They had been written with ox- 
alic acid mixed with milk, and were abso- 
lutely invisible until the fine ash of the 
paper adhered and turned them black. 
When the Kid’s work was done, the first 
line of Blackie’s message looked like this: 
2-6, 8-4, 6-1, 6-1, 10-I—Q-4, 2-1, 3-5, 
5-3, 4-2—II-1, 7-3, 20-8, 2-1. 


Burning with impatience, the boy 
turned to the designated column of the 
paper. The first of Blackie’s line of fig- 
ures was “2-6.” The sixth letter of the 
second word in the column of type was A. 
The Kid jotted it down beneath the fig- 
ures. Next was “8-4.” That proved to 
be an a. The “6-1” repeated proved a 
double . Then came y. 

“Happy,” repeated the Kid, working 


in an agony of sudden fear. The next 
word was “sends.” 

“Thank God, she’s all right,” he 
breathed with quick relief. “Ah—‘love!’ 
‘Happy sends love.’ Dear, dear little 
girl! Right and true always! And good, 


thoughtful old Blackie, to guess that even 
now that’s what I’d want to know first.” 


E worked on, slowly turning the tiny 

lines of figures into letters and words. 
As :the words became sentences, his 
breath came in quick, strained gasps, 
for Blackie’s message outlined a plan of 
escape that could scarcely fail, barring 
mishaps. 

The Cushions Kid was told that on the 
following night he would find a ball of 
black thread in the banana that would 
be served with his dinner. He was to 
weight the end of the thread and lower 
it from the window of the death-cell after 
dark. At midnight the convict runner 
who delivered hot coffee to the watch- 
tower guards would tie a cord to the slen- 
der invisible thread, and at the end of 
the cord there would be a package con- 
taining a revolver, a gimlet, a fuse and 
caps and a bottle of nitroglycerin. Rais- 
ing the cord with his thread, the Kid 
could pull up this precious package and 
find himself armed and provided with 
enough explosive to blow out the window- 
casement of the death-cell. 

With this avenue to freedom open, the 
drop, to the ground would be simple and 
safe, for in the midnight coffee served the 
guards on the night set for the escape, 
there would be enough chloral hydrate 
to leave them safely unconscious for 
many hours. The Kid was not to try to 
cross the quarter-mile of open ground 
between. the death-house and the river, 
or there was no way of disposing of the 
hight captain and the extra guards in the 
€xecutive offices. Instead, he was. to 
dodge tothe. end of the death-house, 
where a steel grating usually padlocked 


covered an airhole into the prison sewer, 
which led direct to the river and was 
sufficiently large to permit a man to 
crawl through it. In piace of the iron | 
padlock he would find a painted wooden 

one. Through that sewer the Kid was to 

go to its mouth on the river, where Bos- 

ton Blackie would be waiting, with the | 
huge steel bars that guarded the exit al- 
ready open for him. 

The rest should be easy. They had then 
only to let the current of the river carry 
them down as far as the railway bridge, 
where a track velocipede commandeered 
from the Folsom section-house would be 
hidden to carry them over the twenty 
miles of rails to Brighton, the railway 
junction, from which there was a freight 
before daylight that, if all went well, they 
would ride to the city of Stockton and 
safety. 


s plan was flawless. As he compre- 
hended in its entirety the road to 
freedom that was opened to him, the 
Cushions Kid realized what fearful risks 
had been undertaken in his behalf. He 
wondered how Blackie had managed to 
smuggle the gun and liquid dynamite and 
chloral into the prison. He wondered 
how he had dared. even to visit the prison, 
for it was apparent he had visited it and 
secured codperation from the inside. 

If he had known that as Blackie in a 
miner’s garb sat in the prison visiting- 
room three days before, -he had looked 
straight at a glaring poster which con- 
tained his likeness and an offer of a thou- 
sand dollars reward for his arrest, the 
Cushions Kid would have had some idea 
of the peril which Blackie. had faced. If 
he had seen Blackie in the presence of a 
guard talking audible commonplaces with 
Louisiana Slim—audible commonplaces 
that were interspersed by inaudible in- 
structions in the lip-language—the Kid 
would have had an even clearer idea of 
what the risks had been. Louisiana had 
undertaken the task of arranging all de- 
tails inside the prison—undertaken it 
without a second’s hesitation, though he 
knew well he was risking frightful pun- 
ishment and additional years of servitude 


for a man he had never seen. That he 
was Blackie’s friend, however, was 
enough. 


Smuggling the arms and explosive into 
the prison had been a delicate and dan- 
gerous task. Waiting until the guards 
present at his interview with Louisiana 
were off watch, Blackie had reéntered the 
prison with a crowd of sight-seers. There 
had been a crucial moment of danger 
when the guard, before admitting the 
party, made a perfunctory search of the 
men for weapons. Had he found the 
package slung under Blackie’s left arm 
the adventure would have culminated 
then and there in swift disaster. But the 
guard didn’t find the package. 

A half-hour later, as the party passed 
through the great, noisy, dusty rock- 
quarry of the prison, Blackie lagged be- 
hind, picking up and examining pieces of 
rock as the miner he seemed to be might 
be expected to do. One bowlder was 
marked, not by chance, with a drilling 
hammer standing upright. Blackie, 
stooping behind that rock, in one swift 
motion transferred the package from be- 








neath his arm to an excavation beneath 
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the bowlder and kicked a stone—not there 
by chance either—into the opening to 
conceal the contraband. That night in 
the comparative safety of Louisiana 
Slim’s cell were hidden the gun and nitro- 
glycerin (“soup,” safe-blowers term it) 
that was to free the condemned man— 
also chloral for the guards’ coffee and a 
bunch of skeleton keys to release the 
padlock that barred the sewer-entrance. 

Louisiana and his partner, who had 
carried the package in from the quarry at 
a risk of which he was well aware, fon- 
dled the weapons that opened the way to 
possible escape with a longing inconceiv- 
able to any but men with many long 
years of imprisonment before them. The 
gun, the explosive, the keys, the “keeler” 
for the guards in the tower, were in their 
hands and pointed the way to escape for 
themselves. Freedom beckoned and was 
within easy reach. 

Louisiana Slim and his cell-partner 
stared at each other with glittering eyes 
that revealed souls tempted almost be- 
yond resistance. 

At last Louisiana Slim spoke. 

“Tt jes naturally can’t be did, Buddy,” 
he said. “The Kid’s facin’ the rope. If 
we use these tools fer our own selves, 
he’ll swing sure. Any time we stepped 
into a joint on the outside, the gang 
would spit on the floor an’ holler ‘Cop- 
pers in the house!’ an’ walk out. An’ 
they'd be right. Nix, it can’t be did; 
but God a’mighty, it’s hard—turrible, 
turrible hard.” 

“Pack the junk up, Slim,” whispered 
his partner, wiping a wet, clammy brow. 
“Separate it an’ pack it up. I dassent 
touch the stuff. I’ve played the game 
square for twenty years, but I’m afraid 
to lay hands near this.” 

During the day Slim arranged the de- 
livery of Blackie’s note to the cell of the 
condemned man. Then he intercepted 
Fred the Count, the convict who carried 
the guards’ midnight coffee and was indis- 
pensable to. Blackie’s plan. The Count 
was a sleek, suave bigamist and forger 
whose specialty. had been making love to 
trusting women whom he deserted when 
he had stripped them of their wealth. He 
was a constant plotter of revolt and was 
stamped “right” among his fellows. 

Slim asked him to attach the package 
to the end of the Cushions Kid’s dangling 
black thread on the following night and 
to drop the chloral into the guards’ cof- 
fee. As the entire night’s supply of 
coffee was to be drugged, suspicion after 
the escape could not center on the 
Count, though it was obvious he and a 
dozen others would be subjected to third- 
degree methods. Slim made no mention 
of the sewer’s part in the plan; nor did 
he tell from whom the weapons of es- 
cape had come. 

“I’m with you, Slim,” the Count as- 
sured him. “I’d go to hell and back and 
hang in the sack a week if necessary to 
save a man from being topped. Count 
on me for my part.” 

The preparations for the rescue were 
now complete. With his dinner that 

ight the Cushions Kid received the si- 
lent message “To-night at one.” 


DARKNESS settled over the peniten- 
tiary, and lights winked out from 
the cell-houses. At eight o’clock one of 





them—the one that showed in the cell of 
Louisiana Slim—suddenly went out, then 
on again, then out and on once more. 

“Thank God, things have gone as I 
planned,” cried Blackie, creeping from a 
hiding-place on the crest of the hill be- 
hind the prison as the welcome signal 
caught his eager eyes. 

In the death-cell the Kid lay on his 
bunk simulating slumber while his pulses 
throbbed with excitement and impa- 
tience so intense it was a physical pain. 
A day-and-night death-watch had not 
been set over him yet, and he was alone. 
The lights-out bell sounded, and the 
incandescents died out in blackness. The 
prison settled into slumber. To the boy 
lying alone in the darkness with every- 
thing staked on a singie roll of Fate’s 
fickle dice, the dragging minutes of inac- 
tion were almost unendurable. The half- 
hours between the tolling of the prison 
bell each seemed a lifetime of suspense. 
But with eleven o’clock at last came the 
time for action. 

The condemned boy sprang from his 
couch at the stroke of the bell and 
groped in his breast for the ball of thread. 
He tied a stubby piece of pencil to the 
end of it and lowered it from his win- 
dow until it rested on the ground. Then 
he knotted it to one of the bars and 
crouched in the darkness, waiting. 

It was nearly an hour—it seemed cen- 
turies to the waiting Kid—before a 
quick, furtive step sounded on the gravel 
beneath the window. The step paused; 
and the prisoner’s finger, laid on the 
thread where it was fastened to the bar, 
felt a gentle tug that proved the man be- 
low had found its dangling end. There 
was a second ‘of silence; then the gravel 
crunched under footsteps that died away 
around the corner of the death-house. 
The bell tolled midnight, breaking the 
stillness with a sudden shock that was 
like a blow. The Cushions Kid crept to 
the window and looked out into the prison 
yard, lighted by a dozen flaring arc-lights. 
It was deserted, as he knew it would be 
while the guards were eating. He raised 
the thread slowly and began to pull it in 
with infinite caution. 


EFORE the cord to which the thread 

had been tied reached his trembling 
fingers, the added weight on the tiny 
strand told him the package below was 
swinging clear of the ground. Meanwhile 
he was forced to pull the thread over the 
rough stone of the window-ledge—stone 
that, because of the weight below, threat- 
ened to sever it. Would the thread 
hold? A life—his life—hung swaying in 
the balance on the end of the inadequate 
strand of linen. 

Inch by inch the thread came up. At 
last the end of the knotted cord appeared 
over the angle of stone. With that in his 
hands, the danger was over. The Kid 
rapidly dragged up the package, squeezed 
it through the bars and clutched it to his 
breast. 

Sudden relief from the mastering strain 
of the past minutes left him suddenly 
weak, sick, faint. He dropped down on 
his bunk, caressing the package with 
eager rs as though to convince him- 
self that hope was now reality. 

From the farther end of the corridor a 
sound feached his ear. He sprang to his 
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feet as stagnation of mind and al 
from him like a discarded cloak. Bole 
were thrown in the locks that guarded the 
death-house. Some one was entering, | 

To be found dressed and awake at that 
hour. of the night would be fatal. The 
Cushions Kid tossed his package between 
his blankets, drew them over him and- 
closed his eyes with a heart heavy with 
dread. 

The last door was thrown open noisily, 
proving that no effort was being made tg 
steal upon him secretly. The prisoner 
took heart. It was scarcely possible-that 
his package had been seen as he 
it to the window, and yet a visit at that 
particular hour was a strange and threat. 
ening coincidence. Two men were ap 
proaching the cell, talking as they came, 

“The leak’s up here somewhere,” the 
Kid heard one say. ‘“Everything’s flooded 
down below, and getting worse every min 
ute.” 

The condemned man felt rather than 
spoke a prayer of thankfulness. 
weren’t after him or the bundle that 
nestled in the crook of his knees. 

He heard the footsteps outside the door 
of his cell. A flashlight roamed its four 
corners and came to rest upon his face 
This was the crucial instant, the Kid felt 
He kept his eyes closed and breathed with 
the deep, even respiration of a sleeper. “g 

“T don’t see any loose water round here 
but we better make sure,” said a voi 
that the prisoner recognized as the night) 
captain’s. A key turned in the lock, anf 
the door creaked on its hinges. “Its® 
shame to wake the Kid, poor devil, bi 
we've got to find that broken pipe be 
fore—” 


















HE CUSHIONS KID’S arms wer 
suddenly seized and pinioned to his 
sides beneath the blankets. Burly hand 
caught him by the throat and jerked him 
from the bunk to the middle of the floon 
He tried to fight, to struggle, but it wa 
useless. The blankets were torn 
about him; his hands were twisted behil 
his back; and in an instant, handcuff 
and helpless, he looked up in the glare 
suddenly lighted electrics and found him 
self staring with eyes of hate and hop 
lessness into the grimly smiling face 
the night captain and a guard. 
“Come on, boys! We got him 
up tight as a drum,” the captain cal 
and there was a shuffle of padded feet 
the corridor as a half-dozen men, som 
with revolvers, and some with short-bam 
reled shotguns, poured into the cell. Ti 
captain lifted the blankets, and the pace 
age that Boston Blackie and the othe 
had risked so much to put into his han® 
rolled to the floor. 3 
The sight of that precious packages 
the hands of his enemies stung the Ca 
ions Kid to furious desperation. Life 
liberty were no longer possible, but# 
erty in a death of his own choosing My 
the floor before him, notwithstanding 
manacled hands and watchful captoms 
the package on the floor he knew 
bottle of “soup”—nitroglycerin—s) 
fined that any quick jar would exploges 
One quick kick, and he would die wit 
knowledge that the grinning enemies 
him had died with him in the suddem 
turning of their short-lived triumpa 
He sprang forward and aimed 48 
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blow at the bundle, even as one of the 
men stooped to pick it up. 

Myriads of colored lights flashed 
through his brain. Then came blackness. 

The Cushions Kid slowly won his way 
back to consciousness with a growing sur- 
prise that he was not in another world. 
Peering down at him were the hated faces 
of the night captain and the warden of 
the prison. His hands were still man- 
acled; he was still in his cell. 

“What happened?” he asked feebly. 

“Your intentions were all right, Kid,” 
the captain remarked, “but my smash to 
your jaw made your aim bad—which ex- 
plains why any of us are here.” 

The Cushions Kid sat up, sullen and 
silent and inexpressibly hopeless. He had 
failed again. Nothing awaited him now 
but the death decreed by the law. With 
difficulty he choked back a cry of despair. 

That strangled cry encouraged the war- 
den to begin the work for which he had 
come. 

“Well, boy,” he began with an obvious 
attempt at kind intimacy, “you took a 
long chance and lost. I can’t blame you. 
But you never really had a chance. You 
might have blown your way out of this 
place, yes. But after you were in the 
yard, what then? You would have been 
shot down before you had gone a dozen 
steps. You owe us something for saving 
your life, even if it is only for a few days.” 

The Kid eyed him narrowly. Evi- 
dently he didn’t know of the part the 
sewer leading to the river played in 
Boston Blackie’s plans—nor of Boston 
Blackie, either, though it was perfectly 
evident that there had been treachery by 
some one Blackie had been forced to trust. 
The thought that Blackie even now was 
waiting at the other end of that sewer 
forced upon him the necessity of divert- 
ing any suspicion in that direction. 

“Tf.I had made it to the yard, I’d have 
shown your gun-screws some fancy shoot- 
ing,” he said with apparent frankness. 
“Once on the ground I’d have walked out 
from under their rifles.” 

“Of course your friend on the outside is 
waiting somewhere just over the dead- 
line for you now,” the warden said inter- 
rogatively. “But you never would have 
lived to reach him.” 

“T haven’t anyone on the outside,” said 
the boy shortly. 

“I suppose you want me to think that 
gun and dynamite just grew on the end 
of that black thread you had out your 
window.” 

The warden unwittingly had given 
proof of the treachery that the Cushions 
Kid suspected. It was conceivable but 
not probable that some guard might have 
seen the package being pulled to the win- 
dow, but it was absolutely impossible that 
in the dark anyone could have seen the 
black thread. Knowledge of that proved 
definite information. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference now, 
but I’m curious to know how that gun 
got hooked on to the end of your line,” 
the warden continued ingratiatingly. “It 
wasn’t there before dark.” 

“T’m curious to know the name of the 
yellow-hearted snitch that tipped you it 
was there.” 

“No one snitched. A guard just hap- 
pened to see you pulling it in,” the war- 
den hastened to assure him. 








“Well, then, no one put it there. It just 
grew out of the gravel,” gravely asserted 
the condemned boy. The warden saw he 
was accomplishing nothing and changed 
his tactics. He crossed to the bunk, sat 
down and laid his hand on the Kid’s knee. 

“Boy,” he said, “I’m going to quit beat- 
ing round the bush and talk straight. I 
want to know how that stuff got into this 
prison. I want to know who handled it 
after it got into the prison. You can tell 
me.” 

“Nothing doing, Warden.” 

“Wait. I hadn’t finished. You're going 
to hang in just four days. Just four days, 
boy. It isn’t pleasant to dangle at the end 
of six feet of rope. It isn’t pleasant to lie 
in a cell for four days knowing that you’re 
going to dangle. Nothing and no one can 
save you, boy.” 

And then after a long pause: 

“Unless Ido! I’m going to Sacramento 
to-morrow. I’m going to see the Gov- 
ernor. If I were able to tell him that you 
aided me in uncovering the men who seem 
to mistake this place for an arsenal, he 
might decide to give you a commutation. 
Do you get me?” 

“Nothing doing!” 

“Suppose I were to call the Governor 
up and he were to tell me he would grant 
a commutation under the conditions I 
have suggested—what then?” 

“Listen, Warden.” ‘The Cushions Kid 
turned and looked the official squarely in 
the eye. “If you were going to hang me 
in five minutes, and the Governor stood 
where you are now with a full pardon in 
his hand and offered it to me to snitch on 
the men who have taken a chance to help 
me, I’d hang—hang with my mouth shut. 
That’s final. Let’s cut the foolish chat- 
ter.” 

The boy’s eyes were as convincing as 
his words. 

“You'll hang, all right, you fool,” the 
warden cried, jumping to his feet. “Set 
a death-watch over him now,” he added, 
turning to the night captain. “Keep his 
cell lighted and a man sitting in front of 
his door watching him day and night. 
Four days isn’t long. He wont be so 
cocky when the time comes to stand on 
the trap.” 


Ween they were out of hearing, the 
warden turned to the captain, 
fuming and fussing because of the narrow 
escape from a break that would have been 
hard to explain with credit to the disci- 
pline of his prison. 

“Will that young fool weaken and talk 
when his time comes?” he asked. 

“No,” replied the officer. “I knew 
from the first he wouldn’t squeal. Men 
able to have and hold friends who will 
take the desperate chances that were 
taken for him never squeal. They haven’t 
got it in ’em.” 

“Has the Count told all he knows, do 
you think?” 

“He has told all he’s going to—all it’s 
safe for him to know. I think he handled 
that package himself, but if he admitted 
that, he’d have to tell us from whom he 
got it. And if he did,”’—the captain mo- 
tioned as though -his throat were being 
cut,—“he’d do his time quicker than the 
Kid up there in the death-cell with four 
days te live.” 

Back in that death-cell a boy, alone for 
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a few brief minutes before the arrival gfe 
the death-watch, flung himself on his faggoaee 
and let an overburdened heart find {eae 
natural, human outlet for hopeless grief™ 
The cynical bravado with which he hag= 
calmly refused the gift of life was 

uld be 









But now for a brief moment he co 

just himself—a sobbing, frightened 
facing a certain and terrible death without 
a kind word or a friendly face to stre 

en his shrinking spirit for the greatest of 
all ordeals. 
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PANISH MICKY, proprietor of g 

poker-game that enabled him to live 
in easy affluence on the earnings of the 
ill-paid guards at the penitentiary, lolled 
on a couch in his specially furnished roomg 
in Folsom Town’s one hotel, indol 
tinting and polishing the nails of slender 
fingers, soft and white as a woman’s, 

Across the room, before a dressing: 
table that had cost much more than any 
of Micky’s patrons earned from the State 
in a month, sat Rita the Queen, present 
partner of the good fortunes- that had 
given Spanish Micky the one gambli 
game within reach of an institution wit 
a ten-thousand-dollar monthly pay-tell 
Rita was using a lip-stick and an eyebrow 
pencil with experienced fingers. 

A first glimpse at the pair indicated 
that Spanish Micky and Rita the Qusm 
were eminently suited to make each oll 
deliriously happy and maddeningly ale 
erable in an endless and delightful gi 
cession of emotional tides. Once it i 
been so. Once love, passionate jealouy 
and furious anger had alternated in m i 
ing their life a daily drama worth liv 
—a drama the swift changes of whim 
left no time for ennui. Gradually, Bay 
ever, Micky became secure and ised 
in undisputed possession, and their it 
had become one of humdrum monotony 

Rita watched Micky for a second init 
mirror, made a grimace of impatient fi 
dain and returned to her eyebrow pendl 
with a sigh of utter soul-weariness. 
was tired of Folsom, tired of the once 
loved man who kept her there, tired @ 
idle, purposeless days without adventum 
or excitement. 

“T’ve solved the secret of the myste 
man, Rita.” Spanish Micky’s voice 
vibrant with satisfaction as it broket 
woman’s reverie. 

“Yes?” There was interest and 
osity in the inflection. . 

“He’s the fellow who framed the get 
away night before last for the guy they 
going to hang up at the prison Friday,” 
would have gone through, you know, #& 
con hadn’t tipped the game off. But tm 
aint all. This fellow who framed @ 
break wasn’t done when his first py 
went wrong. .He’s been sitting late mM 
the poker-game every night and tai 
pains to make friends with the boys im 
the prison. ‘3 

“Larry Donovan, who is on duty ia 
death-house after midnight, was ii 
game and blew his pay-check as@ 
He tried to touch me for a 
Nothing doing, of course. He sure 
the card-fever bad. He tried to Dom 
all round the table and was turned 4 
nobody but me having checks to 
Well, he was runnin’ around crazy 
to play again, when some one says 
he tries to peddle his watch: “G 
Larry, and peddle the prison, why 
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you? You'll be able to sit in for a whole 
our then.’ 

“‘T’d peddle the prison and everything 
in it for enough checks to keep me in the 
game till my luck changes,’ he says; and 
he meant it. I caught the stranger look- 
ing at him watchful-like, and right then 
I had my suspicions. Larry finally goes 
out to try and make a touch from ‘Dutch,’ 
the saloon-man. He’s no sooner out the 
door than the mystery-man says he’s 
tired and cashes in.” 


PANISH MICKY stopped, rolled a 
cigarette with one hand and struck a 
match with the other. 

“Go on—go on. What happened 
then?” cried Rita, her black eyes flashing 
with excitement and deep interest. 

“The stranger goes out,” Micky con- 
tinued languidly. “Half an hour later 
Larry Donovan comes back with money. 
He’s still playing when it comes time 
for him to leave to go on watch outside 
the death-cell. Do you get me, Rita? 
On watch in the death-house, with the 
stranger’s dough in his jeans.” 

Micky stopped as though his tale were 
ended. Rita’s cheeks were flushed with a 
tint that isn’t bought in boxes, and her 
eyes were dark, seething pools of emo- 
tion. Here at last was what her nature 
craved—excitement, danger, a last-hour 
and desperate attempt to save a man al- 
ready within the shadow of the scaffold. 

“And there’ll be an escape to-night?” 
she questioned, lowering her voice. 

“No, there wont be any escape to- 
night,” Micky answered between puffs of 
smoke. “I don’t know where the stranger 
is, but I know where he will be. Behind 
bars! Inside, looking out, for him!” 

He hesitated in momentary indecision 
as to the advisability of further revela- 
tions; then he continued: 

“Listen, Rita: You stick around here 
to-night and keep your eyes open, and 
you'll see a real rumpus. Your old man 
Micky has pulled some wise inside stuff, 
kid. After Larry left last night, I called 
up the warden and told him what I'd 
seen. I’ve been looking for a chance to 
do him a good turn ever since the town 
knockers began to howl about my game’s 
keeping the boys from the stir from 
paying their bills. I told him to call 
Larry Donovan into his office and throw 
a scare into him and he’d find out some- 
thing he wants to know. The warden did 
it, and Larry spit up everything. 

“He was to get five thousand dollars in 
cash to let this fellow Grimes—that’s the 
one they’re going to hang Friday—tie him 
up in the death-house to-night and cop 
his keys. The stranger showed him the 
real money, and Larry—thinkin’ how 
many poker-checks he could buy with it— 
agreed to stand for the get-away. But 
there wont be any get-away for Jimmy 
Grimes or his friend either, for when 
Mr. Man shows up here to-night, the 
warden’s going to grab him and his five 
thousand dollars. Planning a jail-break 
calls for from five to forty years, in this 
State. Smart Stranger might as well pick 
out a cell up at the big house right now. 
And meantime Spanish Micky and the 
warden are pals. Fine time the knockers 
will have getting him to bar the boys 
from my game now—eh, kid? If this 
mystery-guy carries a gun, and I’ve got 


a hunch he does, there’s liable to be lead 
flying to-night, for he’s nervy.” 

If Spanish Micky had been as experi- 
enced in reading a woman’s mind as he 
was in reading a deck of cards, he wouldn’t 
have finished his revelation with the smile 
of satisfaction with which he now turned 
to receive Rita’s commendation. He 
failed utterly to interpret aright what he 
saw in the girl’s face. He thought it was 
frightened concern for his safety. Really 
it was disgust, hatred horn of a dead pas- 
sion, and adventurous resolve. 

“Don’t worry, kid. I wont get hurt,” 
he said, putting on his coat and hat. 
“You'll have to eat alone to-night unless 
the doings are over before dinner-time, 
for I’m going to stay down in the poker- 
rooms where the warden’s six gun-men are 
hiding till this bird shows up. So long, 
babe.” 


“AND I took that thing for my man!” 
the woman exclaimed with a vicious 
look at the door through which Micky 
had vanished. “A copper-hearted rat who 
ought to be wearing a star and a blue 
uniform. What a fool I’ve been to waste 
six months with him!” 

Rita wrinkled her brow into a sudden 
frown of thoughtful perplexity. 

“Who knows?” she said, answering the 
unspoken question in her mind. “Stran- 
ger things have happened, and he’s class, 
that’s sure, or he wouldn’t be taking this 
kind of a chance for a pal in the death- 
cell.” 

Rita dressed for a tramp, picked up a 
fishing-rod and slung a creel over her 
shoulder. At the door she turned back 
and took a revolver and a box of car- 
tridges from Spanish Micky’s trunk. Then 
she went downstairs and sent the clerk 
to the hotel kitchen for a box of sand- 
wiches—the Folsom House hadn’t dis- 
covered bellboys yet. All prepared now 
for the project in her mind, she swung 
down the dusty road that led to the river 
and, incidentally, the prison. 

Rita reached neither the river nor the 
penitentiary. At the fork of the roads 
a mile from town she selected a grassy 
slope behind a bowlder and sat down to 
wait for the coming of the man who 
monopolized her thoughts—though she 
didn’t know his name and had spoken to 
him but once. But Micky’s tale had 
placed this man as one of the lawless le- 
gion who were the heroes of the life she 
craved. And Rita, being Rita, had no con- 
ventions to stay her pretty hand from 
reaching forth to grasp what it coveted. 


At last he came, a dark shadow slip- 
ping quietly along the road well after 
sunset. She rose from the grassy slope 
almost at his feet—to find a gun against 
her breast before she could speak. 

“Tt’s Rita. Put up your gun,” she cried. 
“T’ve been waiting hours for you.” 

An electric flashlight flared in her face. 
Then it carefully sought out with its beam 
of light every place of concealment about 
them. 

“I’m alone. You've nothing to fear 
from me. I’ve been waiting here all aft- 
ernoon for you to come.” She thrilled 
with the joy of that moment. 

“Well, what do you want?” Blackie 
snapped out the question with scant cour- 
tesy. .~ 
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“I don’t want anything,” Rita said witht 
careful inflection. “But you do. Yow 
want to know, for instance, that in thes 


room behind Spanish Micky’s joint there” Fi 


are six gun-men from the prison waiting 
for you right now. You—” é 

“What!” 
sure?” 

“Iam. Micky was suspicious last night 
when Larry Donovan, the death-house ~ 
guard, came back into the poker-game | 
with money after you followed him out, 4 
He—” iy 

“I told the lying fool he mustn't go: 
back, and he swore he wouldn’t. Thats 
a square shooter for you! Goon.” ~~ 

“Micky phoned the warden and told” 
him what he suspected. The warden™ 
called Larry in to-day and sweated him® 
You know the answer to that.” d 

Blackie swore viciously. 

“Come over here, and we'll sit down 
while I think this business out,” he said 
taking her by the arm and helping her 
down the bank to her former position by 
the roadside. “I’m thankful for this serve 
ice, Rita, very thankful. But I don’t quite? 
understand yet why you’re here. Youre 
Spanish Micky’s girl, aren’t you?” 9% 

“T was, but I’m done. No man cae 
do what he did last night, and say thal 
Rita belongs to him. I’ve been taught 
hate coppers. If I can’t have a mame 
real man, I’ll live alone the rest off 
life.” ms 
Blackie suddenly turned his flashlig 
full into her face and studied her if 
lence. She flushed like a young girl. © 


cried Blackie. “Are vad 


“You believe me, don’t you? You tra 
Every drop of blood i 


me? You can. 
me is right.” 


T% girl leaned toward him and clasp 
his arm with both her hands. 
“Ves, I trust you,” Blackie answered 
unhesitatingly. “I'll not forget what yar 
have done for me to-night, either.” 
“It is because I knew you wont thi 
I did it.” A slight pressure on his am 
gave added meaning to her words. “You 
can’t go back into the town. What aig 
you going to do?” she asked after a pause 

“Are you absolutely sure Donovan wall 
be on duty in the death-house to-night? 
Blackie demanded. . 

“Absolutely.” 

“And the Kid has only one more night 
to live! Well, Dll stick and keep 
ing to the end. While he still lives, the 
a chance.” 

“You're going to stay even now Will 
you know you are discovered, know they 
are looking for you?” Hero-worship i 
toned every word. 5. 

“Sure! Something may happen. You 
can never tell till you try. Well, Rit 
I’ve got to lie out in the hills to-night 
and you’ve got to get back to town 
you'll be missed, if you haven’t been ® 
ready. Good-by. When this busine 
is over, I’ll send you our address, and 
you're ever in a tight place and mem 
help, you'll get it if you call on me.” 

The girl noted the plural “our” ¥ 
quick tightening of the lips but no 
prise. Zi 

“That ‘our’ means his girl,” 
thought as Blackie rose and helped 
to her feet. “I expected that. Sud 
man as this doesn’t travel alone, 
she’ll have to be some girl to be more 
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tractive and useful to him than I’m going 
to be—especially more useful.” 

She handed him the package of sand- 
wiches. 

“T knew you'd be hungry, so I brought 
you something to eat,” she said. “Also 
a gun and an extra box of cartridges,” 
she added as she handed the articles over. 
“You may need them before you're safely 
out of this. Do you know where the little 
log cabin is in the clump of woods just 
below the railroad-bridge over the river?” 

“Yes.” 

“It belongs to Micky, and here’s the 
key. You'll find an gil-stove, coffee and 
blankets inside. Micky is homesteading 
the land and has to sleep there once in a 
while. It will be safe and comfortable 
for you. You couldn’t risk making a fire 
in the open, for they'll be combing the 
country for you before morning. I'll come 
at three to-morrow with a basket of food 
and all the news there is; then you can 
plan your get-away. You'll meet me?” 

“T certainly will, little girl,” Blackie as- 
sured her with more warmth in his voice. 
He was astonished at the complete effi- 
ciency of her forethought. “I don’t un- 
derstand why you’ve done all this for me, 
a stranger, but I want you to know that 
I'm grateful from the bottom of my heart 
—and I never forget a friend or a favor.” 

“Maybe you'll understand better after 
you think it over,” Rita answered. “Good 
night, and do be careful,”—after a sec- 
ond’s hesitation,—‘dear.” 

“Good night!” Blackie slipped away 
in the darkness, refusing to recognize the 
revelation in the girl’s final word. 


Boston BLACKIE drank Spanish 
Micky’s coffee and ate Rita’s sand- 
wiches in pitch darkness. He did not 
think it prudent to light the lantern he 
found in the cabin. Then he rolled a 
cigarette and concentrated his acute brain 
upon the Herculean problem before him. 
For only thirty-six hours of life remained 
now to the Cushions Kid! 

The more deeply Blackie studied and 
analyzed the situation, the more hopeless 
it appeared. His first plan of escape had 
offered every chance of success, but a 
traitor had wrecked it. Spanish Micky 
had frustrated his second effort—a des- 
perate expedient born of desperate neces- 
sity—and roused the prison authorities 
to double precaution both by day and by 
night. 

And now—what? 

An hour later, Boston Blackie slipped 
out of the cabin and picked his way 
silently through the brush and bowlders 
to a point that jutted out into the river 
above the mouth of the prison-sewer— 
which from the first had been the key of 
his plans.. He was thankful that the un- 
known traitor within the prison had not 
been able to reveal that too. 

He swam the river noiselessly and 
landed safely in the shadow of the under- 
ground causeway that led to the very 
foundations of the death-house. Two bars 
of the great iron grating that protected 
its mouth were sawed. He had attended 
to that on the night of the first attempt, 
when he had lain until dawn beside the 
sewer, waiting for the boy who never 
came. Blackie pushed the bars aside, en- 
tered the sewer and crawled forward on 
hands and knees into Stygian blackness. 


On and on he went through air that 
was foul and gas-laden. He lost all sense 
of time and distance. His hands and 
knees were bruised and bleeding. The 
darkness seemed like a blanket that 
wrapped itself about him and hindered his 
progress; and the moldy, damp under- 
ground odor made him think, instinctively, 
of a grave. He kept on interminably, and 
at last a faintly diffused glow broke 
through the wall of blackness. The air 
grew fresher, and his reeling senses 
cleared. He was under the manhole be- 
side the death-house. 

Kneeling under the grating that cov- 
ered the manhole, Blackie felt for his 
guns and the bottle of nitro he carried 
in his breast pocket. Then he pressed 
upward on the grating. It creaked but 
held fast. He pressed harder and still 
harder without result. Finally he threw 
his whole strength again and again against 
the crisscrossed steel covering that held 
him in. It did not budge. 

Once again Chance had intervened to 
balk him. Not two hours before, a con- 
vict employed in the night kitchen had 
slipped from his post and put back the 
iron padlock for which Louisiana Slim 
had substituted a painted wooden one. 
Believing Blackie must have abandoned 
all hope of effecting a rescue, Louisiana 
had ordered this done. It was a final, 
crushing blow. Fate played too strong a 
hand for the man crouching below the 
immovable grating and almost sobbing in 
an agony of despair. 

He scarcely remembered how he made 
his weary way back through the tunnel, 
how he swam the river, how he stumbled 
back to the cabin and threw himself weak- 
ly on a bunk, where he lay through the 
iong night haunted by the vision of a boy 
standing on a scaffold with a black cap 
being drawn slowly down over his fright- 
ened face. 


[* was scarcely noon the next day when 
Blackie, gaunt and haggard from ex- 
haustion and seventy-two sleepless hours, 
heard a motorcar come to a stop on the 
little-used woodland road that ran along 
the top of the ridge above the cabin. He 
slipped out of the log house and into the 
concealment of a thicket, and unslung his 
guns. He even hoped the motor con- 
tained a posse come to attack his refuge. 
Anything was better than the maddgning 
ordeal of lying idle and impotent while 
his watch ticked away the few remaining 
hours of life left to the boy he had failed 
to rescue. 

A twig snapped on the trail above the 
cabin, and he saw Rita hurrying toward 
him with the lithe, swift, graceful move- 
ments of a forest animal—a leopard beau- 
tiful but dangerous to any but those she 
might choose to call her own. She was 
dressed for city motoring rather than 
woods tramping, and she carried a suit- 
case. 

He called to her, and she rushed to him 
with a half-stifled cry of welcome and 
gladness. 

“Oh, Blackie,” she cried, dropping on 
her knees beside him, “I’m so thankful 
you're here now. I was deathly afraid 
you'd be off somewhere and I’d have to 
wait. We’ve got to get away from here 
quick. They know who you are up at 
the prison, and that there’s a thousand- 
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dollar reward for your capture. Mice 
recognized your picture this morning @ 
one of the posters in the warden’s offies 
They’ve found the sawed bars at ti 
entrance of the sewer. As soon as 
can gather the men, the whole county wi 
be out to hunt you down.” 

Blackie leaped to his feet, and Ritg 
threw open the suit-case. 

“I’ve brought you clothes, a hat, auto: 
goggles—all Micky’s,” she continued 
“Dress quickly, dear!” The term fel 
from her lips quite naturally this time 
“T’m going to carry you away from under 
their noses. And, Mr. Boston Blackie” 
—she stepped close to him and looked 
straight into his face to judge the effeg 
of her words,—‘‘whether Mary likes it o 
not, you're going to take a nice long autp. 
drive with another girl—with me.” 

“How did you know about Mary?” fe 
asked. 

“Read about her and you in the pape 
when you escaped, of course, big stupid! 
she answered. “The second I knew yg 
were Boston Blackie, I knew all abe 
you. I have friends in Frisco who kng 
you and have often told me what a wo 
der you are. I’m glad I didn’t know 
first, though. If I had, you might thi 
I fell for you because you are Bost 











Blackie. Now you will always know 
wasn’t the reason. It is just because 
—are—you.” 


For once Blackie’s ready tongue 
bereft of words. He stood looking do 
at her dumbly while a premonition of 
pending difficulty shaped itself in i 
mind. Her laugh broke the silence. 

“Dress, Blackie,” she cried. “Dé 
stand there staring at me like that. W 
till we are in the car and speeding tov 
Sacramento and safety. Then you're we 
come to stare as long as you like.” 


7 ILL you drive or shall I?’ § 
asked when they stood beside 
high-powered roadster ten minutes late 

“You drive. I want to think.” 

“Of me? If so, Ill drive you ro 
the world and back.” 

“No, Rita—of the boy we're leavi 
behind us in the death-cell at the sti 
boy who wont be a boy this timed 
morrow unless a miracle happens. Ie 
up here to save him, and I’ve: failed 
failed where I would give everything 
have or ever will have to succeed.” 

“You’ve done everything a right} 
could do, and more, Blackie,” Rita 
swered, dropping her bantering spirit i 
one of deep, comforting sympalj 
“You've risked your life again and ag 
and you would have had him out now 
it had not been for a couple of hi 
rats. When your pal dies, Blackie; 
wont be because you failed him.” 

“He mustn’t die, girl.” Blackie’s te 
snapped with undying resolution. 4 
isn’t even guilty. He’s hanging bed 
he’s too right to squeal on a yellow-heatt 
pal. And unless a miracle saves him, 
die in the morning. The one last cia 
is the Governor, and that’s not 
chance, for he’s already turned dé 
commutation.” 

Blackie was silent as Rita guided 
car out of the twisting hill road and@ 
the broad highway that leads to thes 
capital. % 

“I’m going to Abe Ritter, the 
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he continued after a long pause. “He’s a 
and he likes money. He’s close 
to old Tom Creedon, political boss of 
Frisco. Creedon elected this governor. 
I’m going to offer Ritter five thousand 
dollars—more if he asks it—to get Cree- 
don to go to the Governor for the Kid. 
Creedon could save him if he would, but 
—well, he’s cold-blooded as a fish, and he 
doesn’t need money. I can only pay 
Ritter to try, and if he fails it’s the end.” 
Blackie’s face was anguish itself as 
Rita turned her eyes to his. 

“You care very, very much to save this 
boy, don’t you, dear? You'd give any- 
thing in the world to do it, wouldn’t you?” 

“Anything and everything, Rita. He’s 
almost like a son to me.” 

Many minutes passed, and the glisten- 
ing dome of the capitol was in sight above 
the intervening woodland before either 
spoke. 

“What kind of girl is Mary?” asked 
Rita suddenly. 

“The best in the world—faithful, true, 
right in every drop of her blood.” 

A sudden contraction as of pain passed 
over the girl’s face. 

“T saw her picture in the paper,” she 
said slowly. “She’s pretty, but not pret- 
tier than I am when I wish to be for a 
man I care for. She can’t be more loyal 
than I—if I care. Mary couldn’t have 
served you better than I have when you 
needed me, could she, Blackie?” 

“You did everything any woman could 
have done, Rita. They would have got 
me if it hadn’t been for you.” 

“Well, then,”—she turned to him with 
eyes from which the hardness had van- 
ished,—*is there a chance for me or not?” 

Her eyes held his unswervingly as she 
waited for her answer. Blackie did not 
dodge the issue or pretend to misunder- 
stand. 

“T have Mary,” he said. “We’ve been 
together in good times and bad, and she 
has never failed in love or loyalty. I'd 
hate to be what I would be if I gave her 
less than that.” 

“Ah! So it’s like that with you.” The 
girl turned from him quickly, and the car 
shot forward as her foot pressed the accel- 
erator. 

“T wonder if Mary knows what a lucky, 
lucky girl she is,” Rita said after a long 
pause. She sat beside him in silence until 
the car glided into the city and he di- 
rected her to the lawyer’s office. 

“T’ll wait for you. We'll have dinner 
together?” she questioned as he climbed 
out of the car. 

Blackie nodded acquiescence and dis- 
appeared. He returned to find a Rita who 
had cast off the somber mood in which he 
had left her. 

“What luck and where to?” she queried 
as he climbed in beside her. 

“To Cary’s. Ritter is going to phone 
me there. There isn’t much hope. Cree- 
don’s our only chance. Ritter is going 
to see him at once, but he doesn’t expect 
good news. I’m afraid the end has come, 
Rita.” 


HALEway through the dinner, she 
suddenly dropped the jesting mood 
with which he had tried to help him 
escape the agonizing anxiety that weighted 
his mind, and leaned. across the table 
toward him. 





“Blackie,” she said, “I’m done at Fol- 
som. I’m never going back. All my life 
I have wanted a man like you. Can't 
you find one little vacant corner in your 
heart for me? Very little will make me 
very happy. I don’t ask much. I don’t 
ask Mary’s place. I just want to be near 
enough to you to see you sometimes, Will 
you let me?” 

Blackie shook his head. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said. “It can’t be.” 

Rita stood up, walked round the table 
to Blackie and laid her arm on his 
shoulder. 

“T never knew before there were men 
like you,” she said softly with a quickly 
choked sob. “I wish I had—sooner.” 

The waiter’s discreet rap on the door 
summoned Blackie to the phone. His 
face, when he returned, told his news be- 
fore he spoke. 

“Nothing doing,” “The last 
hope is gone.” 

“Oh, my dearest, I’m so sorry,” she 
cried, ‘“—sorrier than you know.” 

“Will you drive me to the train?” he 
asked. “I must get back to Frisco before 
this happens at the prison and try to 
break it somehow to a little woman I left 
on her knees praying for the Kid’s life. 
I don’t know how to tell her. It would 
be easier to go along with the Kid.” 

They rode in silence to the station, and 
Blackie climbed from the car too distrait 
for words of any kind. 

“Aren’t you going to give me your ad 
dress?” Rita asked. “You promised to in 
case I should need you some time.” 

He penciled it on a slip of paper and 
handed it to her. As the girl took it, she 
caught his hand between both hers with a 
pressure that made delicate knuckles show 
white beneath her skin. 

“Anyway,” she whispered, “there’s one 
comfort that she can’t take from me. I’ve 
served you as well as she could. I always 
will serve you, no matter what it costs 
me. You'll see. And _ besides,”—her 
voice was hard and ruthless again,—“if I 
had known you first, not Mary or a thou- 
sand Marys could take you from me. 
She’s luckier than I—that’s all. Good-by, 
Blackie.” 


he said. 


[* was early morning—the morning of 
the execution—when Boston Blackie 
left the owl-car that had carried him from 
the ferry, and came to the cottage where 
Mary and Happy had their refuge. 

It took all his resolution to force him- 
self to enter and softly climb the stairs. 
There was no rush from within as he 
knocked, no door flung frantically open, 
no faces within, frenzied with grief, to 
read the death-verdict in his-face even be- 
fore he spoke. He rapped again, and 
then, a new fear spurring him on, un- 
locked the door and entered, though he 
realized he mi 7 be walking into a police 


trap. He half hoped he was. 
A swift turn of his flashlight showed 
him the room was empty. sat down 


wearily to wait. 

The door below opened and closed, and 
light, running steps came flying up the 
stairway. Blackie rose to his feet and 
switched on the lights. It had come— 
the moment when he must kill a woman’s 
heart as surely as they were killing the 
Cushions Kid even now. 

The door flew open; and two women 
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came rushing in. As they saw him, both © 
flung themselves into his arms, showering 
him impartially with kisses and inco- 
herent cries and sobs of wild rapture. 
“Oh, Blackie, Blackie, how did you do 
it? How did you do it?” cried Happy 
when at last the power of articulation re- 
turned. “My boy is going to live, live, 
live.” In a wildly trembling hand she 
waved the newspaper she held. “It’s a 
miracle—it’s the miracle I’ve prayed for.” 
Blackie snatched the paper from her 
hand as she sank on her knees vainly try- 
ing to put into words the prayer of thank- 
fulness that came straight from her heart. 
He could scarcely believe his eyes as 
Mary’s shaking finger directed them to a 
telegraph. dispatch tucked away in an ob- 
scure corner. This is what he read: 


Folsom Prison, Oct. 13.—At midnight 
a telephone-message from Governor 
Nelson announced the commutation to 
life imprisonment of the sentence of 
death against James Grimes, youthful 
train-robber who was to have been exe- 
cuted at dawn this morning. It is un- 
derstood newly discovered evidence con- 
vinced the Governor there is some doubt 
of the prisoner’s actual guilt of the mur- 
der of which he was convicted. All 
preparations for the execution were 
complete when the reprieve reached the 
prison, no previous intimation that it 
was to be expected having reached 
Warden Hodgkins. Grimes was at once 2 ° 
taken from the death-cell and lodged ~~ 
with the other prisoners. 


“Tt is.a miracle,” cried Blackie as he 
comprehended the meaning of the lines. 
“Mary, Happy, I didn’t do this. I didn’t 
even know of it. When I left Sacra- 7 
mento at nightfall the last hope was gone.” 

“What!” cried Happy and Mary to- 
gether. 

“Tt’s true,” Blackie continued. “I was™ 
waiting here to tell you everything was | 
over. Three times I framed an escape | 
for him, and each time a last-minute @ 
freak of fate stopped it. I tried to reach © 
the Governor through Boss Creedon, and 
that failed. I came back beaten—and > 
find this.” He pointed tremblingly at the 9 
ten printed lines that had created a new 9 
world for four human beings. 4 

“Mary, it is a God-sent miracle,” hea 
concluded in an awed voice. af 

He dropped into a chair with the two™ 
women crouching at his knees and told@ 
them all that had happened at Folsomell 
When he had finished, they were staring | 
at him with awed eyes and blank, voor 
dering faces. 

“Tt doesn’t matter how it happened!" 
Happy exclaimed at last. “My boy is@ 
safe. That is all I want to know. Every” 
night as long as I live I shall thank 
good God on my knees for this. And tomy 
night I’m going back to the Spider’s @ 
begin to earn the money" to get my boy @ 
full pardon—some day.” & 

The child-woman was radiantly happ : 
That there could be any incongruity 
kneeling nightly in a prayer of thankful 
ness after selling drinks at the Spiders 
for the sake of the man so marvelously; 
restored to her—that never entered het 
mind. Perhaps it wasn’t incongruous 
Who shall say? 


















































































BLACKIE was asleep that afternogl 
when the woman from whom the 
rented their rooms climbed the stairs) 
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hand Mary a letter addressed to her in a 
feminine hand. She opened it and read; 
then she awakened her husband. 

“This letter was addressed to me, 
Blackie dear,” she said. “But after read- 
ing it IT am convinced it is meant for 
you.” 

Blackie roused himself and took it from 
her. Mary stood beside him looking up 
into his face with a slyly quizzical smile. 
This is what he read: 


Thursday Night. 

My dearest: 

Mary wont mind my calling you that, 
I hope. For it’s true. You know by 
now your friend is saved. As I write, 
the reprieve has been phoned to the 
prison. I hope you are happy as you 
read this, dearest. I am as I write it. 

Do you remember what I said in the 
restaurant this afternoon? I said I 
would do more to serve you, risk more 
to serve you, sacrifice more to serve 
you, than you know. I’m going to prove 
that, Blackie dear, to-night. 


You said this afternoon that Tom 
Creedon was your pal’s last hope. Your 
lawyer failed with him. Well, Blackie, 
I know Tom Creedon too. I met him 
in Frisco before I went to Folsom, and 
he fell for me. He’s past fifty, but he 
tries to turn the clock back thirty years 
when he’s with a woman—a pretty one 
like me. I laughed at him in Frisco. 

After you left me at the,train I 
phoned him, and he came rushing to me 
as I knew he would. I told him what 
I wanted. He objected, denied he could 
handle the Governor and tried to stall. 
But in the end he gave in, as men like 
him always do to a woman. 

And so, dearest, I have given you 
what you’ said you wanted more than 
anything on earth—the life of your pal. 

Creedon is waiting. I have slipped 
away for a moment to write this. I am 
glad and happy, Blackie dear. Are you? 

Could Mary do more for you than I 
am doing? Your answer is my reward 
—my only one now. Adieu, my dearest. 

Yours always, 
Rira. 
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“What a woman!” exclaimed Blagk 
with a husky catch in his voice, 
looked up at Mary, still staring do 
him with a twisty little smile on her 
“But why did she address this let 
you? I don’t understand that.” 

“T know. Any woman would k 
Mary sat on his knee and drew his 
toward her. “Because she wanted tob 
quite sure I would see it. And hay 
séen it, if I were foolish and jealous 
distrustful like some women, I m 
quarrel and fuss with you and give } 
the end the man she wants—you. 

“But I do trust you, and I’m not# 
ish; and so”—a long pause—“she 
get you.’ 

She kissed him with the wry littles 
still on her pretty lips. 


Another exciting adventure of B 2 
Blackie, where he takes vengeangs 
on the traitorous Count, will appear 
an early issue of the RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE. — 
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ETER'’S DAUGHTER 


(Continued from 
page 84) 





I came here, there wasn’t a _ single 
flower-bed, and not one of the dear old 
annuals that are glad to give their little 
lives in one burst of beauty. Mother says 
she doesn’t care for them, and of course 
she would feel it a nuisance to prepare 
their little beds, plant the seeds and take 
care of them each year.” 

“T don’t believe that’s altogether the 
reason,” Arthur replied gently, struck by 


the cats B ogee fancy. 


so sweet, a lovely white 


se name as she knelt on the little 


straw Japanese kneeling-pad. He wanted 
to ask her if the drifting sweet odors, the 
evasive and enchanting sounds made her 
long for Chris—if the artists and musi- 
cians who thronged her mother’s house 
ever aroused wayward dreams—if they 
even excited her interest or curiosity. 


AS if in answer to his thought, she 
rose, drew off her gloves, slapped 
them together fastidiously, laid them 
carefully on the little kneeling pad and 
seated herself beside him on the stone 
bench. 

“Does Mother often have such par- 
ties?” she asked without preliminaries. 

“What parties?” 

“Like last night.” Her voice was as 
¢ool and impersonal as the tinkle of ice 
against glass. 

“Why—er—yes—in the winter, of 
course, when there are more in town,” 
Arthur replied, angry with himself at his 
apologetic tone. “They are most of them 


_very talented, many of them real artists. 
‘Surely you care to meet your mother’s 


friends.” 

“Of course, I like to hear them play or 
sing. We always have opera and sym- 
phony tickets,” she answered sedately. 

“In other words, you prefer their tal- 
ents to their society.” 

“Something like that, perhaps. People 
of that Soe ee have any sense of 
the ee f “good society.” Her 
voice 


"Society" A Dy Arthur “eee 
“Yes, society one grew shrill, 


and she turned to him, the color rising 
in her pale cheeks. “After all, conven- 
tions are the only protection we have 
against each other—social conventions, I 
mean. You're different from the rest. I 
felt that right away; you’re more like my 
kind -of people, and that’s the reason I 
can speak frankly to you, as I can’t to 
my own mother. You don’t sing or play 
or dance, or want to make a show of 
yourself.” 

Arthur winced, but she continued un- 
heedingly: “You must see how I hate 
it all, Arthur. The crowds of untidy boys 
and frowsy women who flock here at all 
hours and sponge on Mother! We have 
no privacy. I feel as though there’s a 
Spotlight turned on us day and night— 
that’s what these people like; they crowd 
and fight to get in the center of it; but”— 
she laughed contemptuously—“I guess my 
eyes aren’t strong enough to face the 
glare. After the music last night they 
crowded around the table smelling of gar- 
lic and patchouli until I thought I should 
faint. And they ate! I saw that big 
Rose Lattimer eat half a sausage, and 
she drank three steins of beer; and that 
creature made me cry when she sang with 
our symphony last year! Tell me, are all 
great artists gluttons?” 

“Your mother isn’t.” 

“Oh, Mother!’ I know—she’s wonder- 
ful. She’s perfectly fascinating. _When 
we're alone, I almost worship her, but— 
but—I can’t bear to see her smoke.” 
Blanche’s voice trembled, and Arthur felt 
that she was near to tears. He didn’t like 
to see Maude smoke either, but he tried to 
laugh away Blanche’s complaint. 

“Oh, everybody smokes nowadays.” 

“The .younger generation, perhaps, al- 
though / don’t. But in a woman of 
Mother’s age, it’s bound to be a forced at- 
titude. And she wonders 7 I can’t talk 
to her about Chris—why I wont invite 
him here. It’s because I’m ashamed to.” 

“You, ashamed of your mother?” Ar- 
thur’s tone was not to be mistaken, and 
for a‘moment Blanche was abashed; then 
she replied stiffly: 


“I’m not ashamed of my mother, 
only ashamed and sorry that she che 
herself by association with these pe 
Think what Chris—any of the Delaiig 
—would think if they came out here} 
we served sausage, rye bread and bem 
an evening party.” 3 

“Listen, Blanche.” Arthur’s voice 
like a whip. “Rose Lattimer, who by 
great art made you cry at your sympia 
concert, would probably now be living# 
in Brookfield, Missouri, a middle 
housewife with half a dozen commonfil 
children dragging at her skirts, if9 
mother had been afraid of cheapenin H 
self by association with her. 
mother made Rose Lattimer, as 
made half a dozen other great artists 

“T don’t know that home- er 
motherhood are lesser careers th 
one my mother made for Rose Lattit 
Blanche interrupted in a hard little va 
“Although”—she laughed shortly —*g 
mothers take their responsibilities lj 
enough, goodness knows.” ca 

“She’s jealous, poor child,” As 
thought with a little rush of pity ame 
ing, and he replied gently: “Perhaps 
do seem different—even a little crudeg 
your mother will make Something fine} 
finished of them—trust her! Try 
patient. She’s wonderful. I thi 
never knew just what her wonderfi 
meant to me until that week we ha 
Sicily last winter.” 

“I didn’t know they went to Si 
Blanche replied in a dull, uninter 
voice. ; 

“They didn’t—just she and I. 
wonderful days on the island. We ¢ 
at Naples and joined the others.” 

Something made him turn. Bla 
face was pinched and white, and her 
were trembling violently. 

“You and my.mother went to . 
alone!” o> 

A rush of blind, ungovernable | 
shook him; he wanted to strike her 
bruise and maim that spotless whit 

“You unspeakable child!” he @ 
mered. a 
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“How unspeakably vile!” she replied in 
a frozen voice as she rose and left him. 


Dt iag tart anger passed quickly. For 
the first time it occurred to him that 
perhaps the trip to Sicily had been an un- 
wise thing. Had there been gossip? He 
shook himself in sudden distaste. “What 
a vicious mind—she poisons everything!” 
But he was sorry for Blanche, and he was 
amused when he received a note from her 
late in the afternoon: 

Dear Arthur: 

I will call at your rooms at seven 
o’clock. 
Very sincerely yours, 
Blanche K. Warder. 

He smiled at the careful, precise hand- 
writing. “Trust Blanche to put in the 
K.,” he thought. “But she mustn’t come 
here. Poor child! Did she actually for- 
get what ‘society’ might say to her visit 
at my rooms? I hope she hasn’t kicked 
up a row with her mother.” 

A little before seven Arthur walked 
down the street and met Blanche as she 
turned the corner that bordered the little 
park. She was cool, spotless, punctual to 
the minute, and she raised her eyebrows 
in faint surprise as he advanced to meet 
her. 

“T thought it would be pleasanter here 
in the park; my rooms are warm,” he ex- 
plained, and she acquiesced silently, ar- 
ranging her skirts carefully so they would 
not crush as they seated themselves on a 
bench. A little dilation of her delicate 
nostrils was the only indication of nerv- 
ousness as she began to speak in her thin, 
precise voice. 

“I spoke to Mother, and she admitted 
the truth of what you told me. Of course, 
she knows that I know exactly what the 
world must think of such actions. That 
you were merely indiscreet does not alter 
the case in the least. After all, it really 
isn’t what we do, but what the world 
thinks we do that establishes our place in 
* society.” 

Society! How she loved the word! 

“She says,” Blanche continued, “that 
her failure ever to mention it—and I’ve 
never even heard her mention Sicily—was 
purely inadvertent. Sicily is rather an 
unusual place; people don’t go there every 
day. But I can understand how she’d hate 
to tell me. However, I’ve thought it over 
carefully, and there is but one thing that 
can be done.” She paused impressively. 
“You'll have to marry her.” 

Arthur suppressed a desire to shout, 
but he saw that Blanche was in deadly 
earnest. The thing had been a bad shock 
to her, and so he answered humbly: 

“I’m not going to defend your mother’s 
actions in any way, my dear.” And as he 
saw her lip curl, he added with heat: “Yes, 
little as you are capable of understanding 
such a thing, with me, with all of us, 
everyone who knows her, it is a case of 
‘the king can do no wrong.’” And as she 

away from him, he added gently: 
“But perhaps you are right. Your sug- 
gestion might be a good solution of the 
matter.” 


H's ready acquiescence embarrassed 
her a little. 

“You're sure you—wont mind?” She 
spoke with inadequate, childish awkward- 
ness, and her confusion made her more 








attractive than Arthur had ever found her 
before. 

“No, I shall not mind at all, if she 
doesn’t,” he promised her. 

“Well,’— she rose,— “that’s all, I 
guess.” Then, a little breathlessly: “I 
don’t want to be selfish, but you poth do 
owe me something. Chris comes from an 
awfully strict family. They are repre- 
sentative of a society that would never 
accept a situation like this in a thousand 
years. I know how lovely Mother is, tal- 
ented and all that sort of thing. If it 
were only Mother—but her friends are 
certainly different from the society /’ve 
been used to, and in a matter of this kind, 
I felt that I just had to do something. 
Thank you very much, Arthur.” 

“Don’t mention it,” he replied, biting 
back a smile. 

“Well, perhaps I may not see you 
again, as I’m going home soon.” 

“Not back to the Wardens?” he ques- 
tioned sharply. “Surely you haven’t quar- 
reled with your mother.” 

“T don’t quarrel.” She shrugged her 
shoulders fastidiously. “But I’ve recon- 
sidered, and I wrote this afternoon telling 
Chris that I would marry him in January, 
as he’s been urging me to do, and I want 
to do my shopping at home. You know,” 
—she dug the toe of her little pump in 
the gravel path—“you are different, Ar- 
thur, and after—after—things are ar- 
ranged, I feel that Mother will be differ- 
ent too. You'll influence her, but—but, if 
you don’t mind, I’d rather have these last 
few days alone with her.” 

Arthur shook his head dumbly. He 
felt helpless, inadequate. Was her desire 
to be alone with her mother a fine senti- 
ment, or was she disciplining them? But 
she held out her slim white hand, and her 
blue, flowerlike eyes regarded him ear- 
nestly as she said softly: 

“T have your promise?” 

“Ves, if she’ll have me.” He saw a 
faint, derisive smile on her lips as she 
turned away. 


FORTNIGHT later Arthur sat in 

the little garden waiting for Maude. 
Blanche had been gone two days. But 
he had not seen Maude since his conver- 
sation with Blanche in the little park, and 
as she came through the lattice door, her 
face showed the strain of the past week; 
her brilliant eyes were dulled and dead- 
ened; there was no spring in her step; she 
looked old, with a bleak impassivity that 
wrung his heart. 

“Come—sit down; you’re dead tired,” 
he said as he rose to meet her. 

“Tired? No, I’m not tired, but I’m— 
I’m black and blue.” She sank wearily on 
the bench. After a-moment’s silence, she 
pushed the heavy hair from her forehead 
with an impatient gesture as she exclaimed 
brokenly: “That poor child!” 

“Yes, it was pretty rough for her,” Ar- 
jo agreed, “but she’ll grow up some 

ay. > . 
“No, she wont. You don’t know the 
Delafields as I do, and inconsistent as it 
may seem, I don’t believe I want her to. 
We got much closer to each other these 
last few days. But I wish I could feel 
that I had been of some help to her.” 

“Now, see here: we can’t regulate 
Blanche’s life. She’s going to marry her 
chuckle-headed Chris in January, and 


you're going to marry me at once—right™ 
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away!” This wasn’t-at all the way he had= 








intended to ask her, but it was the best he™ 


could do now. 


“So she did tell you to ask me, 14 


guessed as much.” 

“Of course she did. The little dunce, 
she thinks she’s arranged the whole thi 
—but you can’t pretend that you haven't 
known I was ready any time the past six 
years.” 

“Yes, I know.” 
spilled from her eyes; then she turned 
away, speaking in a low, harsh voice, 
“But can’t you see—it’s—it’s vulgarized, 
We're made mean and common; she 
thinks you’re—you’re making an honest 
woman of me!” Maude laughed a little 
hysterically, and as Arthur grasped her 
arm, she pulled away. “No, it’s spoiled— 
and think what I’ve done to my little 
girl!” 

“Now, I never expected to hear that 
sort of sentimental drivel from you.” Ar- 
thur faced her. “You’ve done a good 
deal for your little girl, if you want to 
know it. She really loves you; and think 
how she’ll love the thought of saving her 
mother’s reputation.” And as Maude 
dabbed at her eyes, smiling a little, he 
pressed his advantage. 


she’d never believe that you refused me.” 


AUDE laughed outright. Her humor 

was always equal to life’s lesser con- 
tradictions. ‘You conceited goose!” she 
exclaimed; but in the warm limpidity of 
her gaze he read her answer, and as he 
started forward, she cried: 

“Look out! Oh! You’ve stepped on 
one of Blanche’s little flowers.” 

Arthur stooped and picked up the 
broken flower, and as he reached her side, 
she held him off for a moment. 

“You're right. We're not young, and 
we have no more time to fritter away. 
But things can never be the same again.” 

“Perhaps not just the same,” Arthur fe 
plied soberly, “but I’ve an idea that our 
love is like your garden: it has roots, and 
itll keep on growing, even if it’s in a dif- 
ferent way than we planned.” 

“Now who’s sentimental?” she teased; 
and as he caught her to him, she sighed: 
“But it’s a nice thought. You really are 
a dear. Still, all the same, Blanche was 
right: we ought not to have gone t 
Sicily.” 


“No, I suppose not,” Arthur agreed] 


“But as long as we did, I’m glad of if 
and now you can get to work at that 
‘Sicilian Cycle’ for Rose.” 
“Not yet; I’m planning something 
else.” Suddenly age and languor dropped 
away from her; her eyes were alight 


“Tt’s a ‘Garden Suite.’ Come on in; Tm® 
dying to try some of it over for you) 
But wait—I’ll put Blanche’s little flower) 
I believe ” 


in the basin of the fountain. 





A sudden rush of tears % 





“Surely you're not | 
going to let that child spoil our lives; and™ 
I warn you, the only way you can spoily 
hers will be by not marrying me—for™ 
























it'll revive, just as I believe her faith and 


love in me has revived.” 


She broke away from him impulsively, | 
and as he watched her slender figure hues 
rying down the path, a smile, tender, half 






sad, was on his lips. She was always 50) 


full of hopefulness, so eager to give of ety 





bounty; but he knew that flower was GOne: 
for. if 
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p President of Great 
' News Service at 28 


A few years ago a cub reporter 
—now head of an organization 
supplying news to more than 
700 daily papers. 


“You start at $8 a week,” said 
the city editor of an Indianapolis 
paper to Roy W. Howard. 


“Thank you,” beamed the 
youngster. He had been getting 
up at three in the morning to de- 
liver papers and a job as cub 
reporter was a big advance. 


Two years later this young man 
became sporting editor of an Indi- 
amapolis paper. In another year 
he had been promoted to telegraph 
editor and was later made news ed- 
itorofan important Cincinnati daily, 


On his 28th birthday, January 
Ist, 1912, he was elected president 
of the United Press Associations, 
the greatest organization in the 
world for the gathering and dis- 
tribution of news. 


The knowledge that carries 
men thru 


From cub reporter to executive 
head of this great news service 
was a long step on the road to 
business success.. Mr. Howard 
was able to take it in a few years 
because he realized the importance 
of knowing fundamentals. 


First, he mastered the fun- 
damentals underlying his chosen 
line of work. 


Then the same vision that made 
him master of the news end of 
his profession convinced him that 
to become a successful executive 
he must have a thoro grasp of 
the fundamentals underlying ail 
departments of business. So he 
enrolled for the Modern Business 
Course and Service of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, taking 
advantage of this proven short 
eut to business knowledge. 


How men succeed 


All successful men must master 
these fundamental business prin- 


ciples. Once they have mastered 
them they go forward rapidly. 
Men who have not mastered them 
remain half-way successes—their 
knowledge is not broad enough for 
a big job. 


It is this same broad grasp of 
business that the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute is today giving 
to more than 60,000 progressive 
business men thruout the world. 


Based upon the experience 
of thousands of suc- 
cessful men 


The Institute collects, classifies 
and transmits@thru the Modern 
Business Course and Service the 
best thought and practice in mod- 
ern business. It gives you a thoro 
and sound training in the funda- 
mental principles underlying all 
departments of business. 


In our national crisis today the 
need for this broad executive train- 
ing is rapidly increasing. 


Men in all branches of business 
are being called upon to assume the 
work of others and to fill more re- 
sponsible positions. This demand 
for trained executives will be even 
greater in the coming struggle for 
world markets. For men and 
women who are prepared there 
will be more opportunities than 
ever before to succeed in a big way. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Presidents of big corporations 
are often enrolled for the Modern 
Business Course and Service along 
with ambitious young men in their 
employ. 


Among the 60,000 subscribers 
are such men as A. T. Hardin, 
Vice-President of New York Cen- 
tral Lines; E. H. Behrend, Presi- 
dent of the Hammermill Paper 
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Co.; N. A. Hawkins, Manager of 
Sales, Ford Motor Co.; William 
C. D’Arcy, President of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World ; Melville W. Mix, Pres- 
ident of the Dodge Mfg. Co.— and 
scores of others equally prominent. 


In the Standard Oil Co, 291 men 
are enrolled in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute; in the U. S. 
Steel Corporation 450; in the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. 194; in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad 108; in the 
General Electric Co. 300— and so 
on down the list of the biggest 
concerns in America. : 


Advisory Council “ 
Business and educational anthonlgegy Bis om 


the highest standing is represented in 
Advisory Council of the Institute, 


This Council includes Frank A. Vato! 


derlip, President of the National ; 
Bank of New York; Judge E. H. Gary, 
head of the U. S. Steel Corporation; John _ 
Hays Hammond, the eminent paren 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician and 
economist; and Joseph French Johnson, 
Dean of the New York University School 


of Commerce, 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of the interesting 
book, “‘Forging Ahead in Business,” 
which we will send you free, will show - 
you how to prepare for the increasing 
number of business opportunities that 
are bound to come during the next few 
years. Every man with either a business — 
or a career to guide to bigger, surer suc- 
cess, should read this book. Simply fill 
out and send the coupon below. 


Fle 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
772 Astor Place New York City 





Send me “ Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness”’— FREE. 
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“A Military Necessity” 


— General Dodge. 
FROM its beginning, the Union Pacific has been 
‘‘The National Railroad,’’ a patriotic institution. 


_Lincoln and other great men urged its construction 
*for national protection and development. 


The prophetic vision of those who 
founded this great railroad during a 
period of national stress is now ap- 
parent in these times of international 
conflict. Again the Union needs it 
Union Pacific. 


The Union Pacific is doing its 
utmost to expedite the enormous war 
shipments from the Treasure States 
it serves. Grain, cattle, minerals, 
lumber, wool and oil are needed as 
never before. 


For new equipment alone the 
Union Pacific is spending over 
$16,000,000 to give American people 
and industries still better service. 


This is aside from even greater sums 
necessary for double tracking, additional 


yard and engine facilities and other 
improvements designed to add to the 
traffic carrying capacity of the property. 

Just now some of our ordered equip- 
ment is unobtainable for immediate 
delivery because our Allies must be 
served first—so we will win. The 
Union Pacific and The Union Pacific 
States must use available equipment to 
its greatest efficiency. 


The 41,000 employes of the Union 
Pacific and the 11,000,000 people of the 
western wealth-producing states now 
have an internationalobligation tofulfill. 


Were Lincoln to speak today in 
behalf of the Union Pacific, as he 
urged its building, he would insist on 
those high service standards for which 
we are striving. 


For information write to 
GERRIT FORT, Passenger Trafic Manager, Union Pacific System, CHICAGO 





























CHRISTMAS PACKING 
FOR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
NOW ON SALE. 
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HE more level-headed a man is, the surer 

he is to realize in time how well cigarettes 

fit in as part of his day’s smoking. Because 

the cigarette is so much milder than other 
forms of smoking. 

That Fatimas are so well thought of by 

such men simply indicates the common-sense 


PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


comfort of Fatima’s well-balanced Furkish 
blend—a comfort which is particularly 
noticeable after smoking. 

For Fatimas leave you feeling keen and 
“fit”—even though you may smoke more 
often than usual. That’s why they are called 
sensible. 


CA Sensible Cigarette 








